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PREFACE. 


IN  a  little  book  entitled  '  The  Childhood  of  the 
World/  which  was  received  by  the  public  with 
unlooked-for  favour,  an  attempt  was  made  to  con 
vey  to  young  persons  the  knowledge  concerning 
man's  early  condition  which  has  been  gathered 
during  recent  years,  and  it  is  to  the  Second  Part 
of  that  work,  which  treats  of  his  advance  from 
lower  to  higher  stages  of  religious  belief,  that  the 
present  volume,  which  deals  mainly  with  the  ex 
pression  and  embodiment  of  that  belief  in  certain 
great  religions  of  the  East,  is  intended  to  be 
supplemental. 

The  question  which  forces  itself  upon  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young,  is 
what  they  shall  be  taught  regarding  the  relation 
of  the  Bible  to  other  sacred  scriptures,  and  to  the 
declarations  of  modern  science  where  they  fail  to 
harmonise  with  its  statements  ;  and  it  is  as  a 
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humble  contribution  to  the  solution  of  that  ques 
tion,  that  the  present  and  preceding  volumes  have 
been  written. 

In  an  age  which  has  been  truly  characterised  by 
a  leading  thinker  as  one  of  '  weak  convictions/  it 
seems  to  me  incumbent  on  those  who,  in  accept 
ing  the  conclusions  to  which  the  discoveries  of  our 
time  point,  regard  the  inevitable  displacement  of 
many  beliefs  without  fear,  because  assured  that 
the  great  verities  remain,  to  be  faithful  to  their 
convictions,  and  to  show  that  the  process  of  de 
struction  is  removing  only  the  scaffolding  which, 
once  useful,  now  obscures  the  temple  from  our 
view. 

In  the  absence  of  any  like  elementary  treatise 
upon  subjects  regarding  which  much  ignorance 
and  apathy  prevail,  and  the  treatment  of  which 
is  at  present  confined  to  works  for  the  most  part 
high-priced,  and  not  always  accessible,  I  hope 
that  this  book  may  not  be  regarded  as  needless, 
however  far  it  falls  short  of  the  requirement  which 
appears  to  me  to  exist,  and  which  it  ventures  to 
temporarily  supply. 

The  mass  of  material  at  one's  disposal  renders 
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its  clear  presentment  within  a  moderate  compass 
somewhat  difficult,  but  I  have  been  at  pains  to 
select  the  essential  portions,  and,  in  view  of  those 
to  whom  the  body  of  the  work  is  addressed,  to 
choose  the  simplest  language  which  the  several 
subjects  permit.  If  the  style  is  thus  more  fami 
liar  than  dignified,  I  hope  it  may  with  greater 
success  attract  the  ear  of  the  youthful  reader. 

The  Notes  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
book  may  be  found  useful  to  parents  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  may  hereafter  desire  to 
pursue  the  matters  to  which  it  is  designed  to  serve 
as  a  simple  introduction,  while  the  references 
affixed  will  indicate  some  of  the  authorities  to 
whom  I  am  under  obligation.  The  number  of 
these  prevents  specific  acknowledgment,  but  I 
cannnot  omit  expressing  much  indebtedness  to 
Profs.  Max  Miiller,  Whitney,  and  DeGubernatis,  and 
to  Drs  Muir,  Tylor,  Legge  and  the  lamented 
Dr  Deutsch,  for  the  aid  afforded  by  their  works 
in  the  preparation  of  this  book.  The  contribu 
tions  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Dr  Muir 
to  the  subject  of  Comparative  Theology  are 
of  the  highest  value  to  the  student,  while  in  all 
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that  relates  to  the  development  of  mythology 
and  religion  among  mankind  the  study  of  D] 
Tylor's  unsurpassed  volumes  on  '  Primitive  Cul 
ture '  is  indispensable. 

E.  C. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

A  POET  who  lias  put  many  wise  and  tender 
thoughts  into  verses  full  of  music,  once  wrote  some 
lines  on  the  birthday  of  a  great  and  good  man, 
whose  life's  delight  was  in  listening  to  all  that 
Nature  has  to  tell,  and  who  not  long  since  passed 
away  from  earth  to  learn  new  lessons  in  some 
other  part  of  the  wide  universe  of  God. 

The  poem  tells  us  that  as  the  boy  lay  in  his 
cradle, 

'  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying :  "  Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

'  "  Come  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

"  Into  regions  yet  untrod  ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 
^T"  A 
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*  And  he  wandered  away  and  away 

With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

1  And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 
Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale.' 

It  is  some  fragment  of  the  wonderful  story 
'  without  an  end  '  to  which  Agassiz  (for  it  is  he  of 
whom  Longfellow  speaks  in  the  poem)  listened  so 
gladly,  a  story  as  true  as  it  is  wonderful  and  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  true,  that  I  want  to  tell  you,  if 
you  too  wish  to  open  your  young  eyes  to  the 
sights  that  ever  grow  more  charmful,  and  your 
ears  to  the  sounds  that  give  forth  no  unsweet 
notes  ;  otherwise  the  story  is  not  for  you. 

To  learn  well  the  lessons  which  Nature  is  ever 
willing  to  teach,  we  must  begin  while  we  are 
young,  for  then  the  memory  is  'wax  to  receive 
and  marble  to  retain.'  The  mind,  like  a  knife, 
quickly  rusts  if  it  be  not  used.  Unless  the  eye  is 
trained  to  see,  it  becomes  dim ;  unless  the  ear  is 
trained  to  hear,  it  gets  dulled  ;  and  this  is  why  so 
many,  careless  to  sharpen  their  wits  on  the  whet- 
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stone  of  outlook  and  thought,  enter  into  life  and  pass 
away  from  it,  never  knowing  in  what  a  world  of 
beauty,  of  bounty  and  of  wonder  they  have  lived. 

So  I  would  have  you  treasure  the  joy  which 
earth  and  heaven  yield  as  riches  that  no  moth  or 
rust  can  corrupt  or  thief  break  through  and  steal ; 
that  make  the  poorest  boy  who  smiles  his  thanks 
for  the  bit  of  blue  sky  that  roofs  the  murky  court 
in  which  he  lives,  happier,  and  therefore  wealthier, 
than  the  richest  lord  whose  sunlit  acres  of  wood 
land  and  meadow  call  from  him  nothing  but  a 
yawn. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  listening  to 
a  few  curious  stories  in  which  men  of  old  have 
striven  to  account  for  the  universe,  how  it  all 
began  to  be  and  what  keeps  it  going.  Some  of 
these  stories  have  only  come  to  light  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  this  through  the  patient 
labours^of  learned  scholars,  who  have  found  them 
buried  in  the  sacred  writings  of  certain  religions  of 
the  East.  We  will  then  see  what  our  men  of 
science  have  learned  from  the  story-book  of 
Nature  about  the  earth's  history  in  the  ages  long, 
long  ago,  when  as  yet  no  man  lived  upon  it ; 
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when  no  children,  with  eyes  laughter-filled,  made 
nosegays  of  its  flowers,  and  ran  after  the  jewels 
which  they  were  told  lay  sparkling  where  the 
rainbow  touched  the  ground  ;  but  when  God, 
ever-working,  never-resting,  since  work  and  rest 
with  Him  are  one,  was  fitting  it  to  be  the  abode 
of  life. 

Following  the  same  sure  guides  into  that  dim 
old  past,  we  will  learn  a  little  of  the  mighty 
changes  which,  wrought  by  fire  and  water,  have 
given  to  the  earth's  face  its  rugged,  ragged  out 
line,  and  also  a  little  about  the  strange  creatures 
that  lived  and  struggled  and  died  ages  before 
God's  highest  creature,  man,  was  placed  here. 
Then  after  telling  how  the  earliest  races  of  men 
slowly  covered  large  parts  of  the  earth,  the  way 
will  be  clear  for  an  account  of  the  great  parent- 
nation  whose  many  children  have  spread  them 
selves  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  over  large 
portions  of  Asia,  and,  since  its  discovery  by  Col 
umbus,  of  America.  We  will  learn  something 
about  the  life  these  forefathers  lived  while  to 
gether  in  one  home,  the  language  they  spake,  the 
thoughts  that  filled  their  breasts,  and  how  those 
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thoughts  live  on  among  us  and  other  peoples  in 
many  shapes,  both  weird  and  winsome. 

For  I  expect  it  will  be  news  to  some  of  you 
that  the  dear  old  tales  which  come  now-a-days 
bound  in  green  and  gold  and  full  of  fine  pictures, 
such  as  Cinderella,  Snow- White  and  Rosy-Red, 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,  are  older  than  any  school- 
histories,  and  were  told,  of  course  in  somewhat 
different  form,  by  fathers  and  mothers  to  their 
children  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Asia,  when 
Europe  was  covered  with  thick  forests,  amidst 
which  huge  wild  beasts  wandered. 

I  must  stay  here  a  moment  to  say  that  only  a 
very  little  of  what  is  now  known  concerning  the 
matters  already  spoken  of  has  been  gathered  from 
books.  Men  of  science,  wistful  to  learn  more  of 
that  long  before  out  of  which  we  have  come,  have 
deemed  none  of  its  relics  too  trifling  for  their 
study.  They  have  searched  on  the  slopes  of 
valleys  through  which  rivers  once  flowed  for  the 
stone  tools  and  weapons  wherewith  the  first  men 
worked  and  fought,  and  explored  the  caverns 
which  from  early  times  gave  shelter  to  man  and 
beast  ;  they  have  opened  great  earth-mounds  and 
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tombs  for  remains  of  the  dead  laid  within  them  ; 
they  have  spelled  out  the  picture- words  painted  on 
the  walls  of  temples  choked  with  the  drifted  sand 
of  centuries,  the  wedge-shaped  letters  cut  on  rocks 
and  stamped  on  sun-dried  bricks,  also  the  writ  in- 
on  crumbling  papyri,  dried  palm-leaves,  barks  of 
trees  and  other  substances ;  they  have  traced 
words  in  common  use  to  the  roots  from  which 
they  sprang,  and  fairy  tales  and  legends  to  the 
home  of  fancy  where  many  of  them  were  born  ; 
and  thus  has  come  to  us,  in  ways  undreamed  of  by 
our  forefathers,  rich  treasures  of  knowledge. 

Lastly,  though  by  no  means  the  least,  we  will 
open  some  of  the  sacred  books  of  India,  Persia, 
China,  Arabia  and  other  lands,  to  see  for  ourselves 
what  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  ancients  have 
thought  about  this  wondrous  life  and  what  is  to 
come  after  it.  For  thought  rules  the  world.  It 
makes  no  noise,  but  lives  on  and  reigns  when  all 
the  bustling  and  the  shouting  that  seemed  to  stifle 
it  are  hushed,  and  whilst  the  great  works  which 
it  guided  tli.-  hand  of  niau  to  do  have  perished, 
or  remain  to  tell  of  pomp  and  glory  gone  for  ever, 
it  is  \\itli  us  in  the  words  of  wisdom  that  'shall 
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not   pass  away/  and   to  which  we  do  well  to  give 
heed. 

I  have  said  how  much  life  gains  in  joyfulness 
if  our  ears  be  kept  open  to  the  sweet  voices  of 
nature,  and  our  eyes  awake  to  its  lovesome  sights, 
and  I  would  add  how  much  it  gains  in  trustful 
ness  by  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  religions 
which  are  at  this  day  the  hope  and  stay  of  hun 
dreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow- creatures.  We 
learn  therefrom  how  very  near  to  his  children  the 
All-Father,  to  use  the  forceful  name  by  which  the 
old  Norsemen  called  Him,  has  always  been ;  near 
now,  near  in  the  days  that  are  gone  ;  and  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  He  dwelt  apart 
from  men,  caring  not  whether  they  were  vile  or 
holy,  but  that  all  age  and  place  and  human  life  is 
sacred  with  His  presence.  We  shall  learn,  too,— 

*  That  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human ; 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings, 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not ; 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Trust  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness, 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened,' 
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so  that  when  we  read  how  poor  wild  souls,  crav 
ing  after  the  Power  which  they  feel  about  them, 
are  not  able  to  rise  above  the  worship  of  bunches 
of  feathers  or  piles  of  stones,  we  shall  know  that 
it  is  the  living  God  for  whom  they  are  feeling, 
and  be  sure  that  He  will  at  last  lead  to  Himself 
these  children  '  crying  for  a  light.' 

It  gave  men  larger  and  grander  views  of  God 
when  they  learnt  that  the  earth  is  one  among 
many  bodies  circling  round  the  sun,  and  that  the 
sun  himself  is  one  of  numberless  suns  that  are 
strewn  as  star-dust  in  the  heavens,  and  it  will 
give  each  of  us,  whose  nature  is  made  to  trust,  a 
larger  trust  in,  and  more  loving  thought  of,  Him 
to  learn  that  our  religion  is  one  among  many 
religions,  and  that  nowhere  is  there  an  altogether 
godless  race. 

To  use  a  homely  figure,  we  shall  see  that  the 
religions  of  the  world  are  like  human  faces,  all  of 
which  have  something  in  common ;  nose,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  so  on  ;  while  all  differ,  some  being 
more  beautiful  than  others.  And  we  shall  also 
see  that  wherever  any  religion  exists  which  has 
struck  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  life  of  a 
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people,  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it  which 
has  nurtured  them,  and  which  is  worth  the 
seeking.  For  the  hunger  of  the  soul  of  man 
can  no  more  be  satisfied  with  a  lie,  than  the 
hunger  of  his  body  can  be  appeased  with  stones. 
I  am  most  wishful  to  impress  this  upon  you, 
because  you  will  never  read  the  meaning  of  this 
world  aright  if  you  are  content  with  that  half- 
knowledge  of  the  beliefs  of  other  races,  both 
savage  and  civilized,  which  most  people  have,  and 
which  suffices  to  give  only  false  ideas  of  those  beliefs. 
Remember  that  where  ignorance  is,  there  is 
darkness ;  but  that  where  knowledge  dwells, 
light  abides ;  and  as  knowledge  of  God,  which 
comes  from  the  study  of  man  and  his  dwelling- 
place,  the  world,  '  grows  from  more  to  more/ 
sunnier  views  of  Him  make  glad  the  heart, 
chasing  away  the  false  ideas  about  Him  that 
frightened  poor  timid,  tender  souls ;  that  made 
even  strong  men  shake,  and  bring  their  noble 
powers,  tied  and  bound,  before  the  grim  Being 
they  were  taught  to  fear ;  that  caused  beauty  to 
disfigure  itself,  as  if  ugliness  was  acceptable  to  Him, 
who  fhath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time/ 


CHAPTER    II. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  PAST  ABOUT  THE  CREATION. 

IN  every  land  and  age  man  has  looked  up  to  the 
great,  silent  heaven,  with  its  unresting  sun,  moon 
and  stars  ;  and  upon  this  earth,  with  its  robe  ot 
many  folds  and  colours,  and  asked,  '  Did  these 
things  make  themselves  ?  Had  they  a  Maker  ? 
If  so,  how  did  He  make  them,  and  how  long  ago  ? 
What  can  He  be  like  ? '  And  the  questioris  have 
had  all  kinds  of  answers  framed  to  meet  them, 
and  not  a  few  strange  stories  woven  to  explain  the 
hard  matter. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  that  among  •  many 
beliefs,  now  found  to  be  wrong,  which  were  held 
in  bygone  days,  people  thought  that  the  earth 
was  a  flat  and  fixed  thing,  for  whose  sole  benefit 
the  sun  shone  by  day  and  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night.  Now,  such  a  belief  as  this  is  no  matter 
for  wonderment,  because  it  was  the  only  belief 
then  possible.  People  must  speak  of  things  as 
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they  appear,  and  we  still  talk  of  the  sun  rising  and 
setting,  although  we  are  sure  he  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  If  you  had  not  learnt  anything  from  books 
and  other  helps  about  the  roundness  of  the  earth 
and  its  movements  in  space,  and  had  been  shut 
up  all  your  life  in  some  wide  plain  where  no  hills 
broke  the  long,  low  line  around,  and  gave  you  a 
sight,  let  us  say,  of  the  sea  hiding  in  the  distance 
the  hulls  of  ships,  you  would  have  believed  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  fixed,  and  lighted  by  the  sun 
travelling  daily  across  the  sky,  because  your 
senses  led  you  to  such  belief.  Neither  could  you 
have  learnt  anything  of  the  vastness  and  distance 
of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  you  might  have  made 
the  most  simple  guesses  about  these  matters,  as 
did  some  of  the  wise  Greeks.  One  of  them  said 
that  the  moon  was  as  large  as  that  part  of  Greece 
once  known  as  the  Peloponnesus,  but  now  called 
the  Morea,  and  was  laughed  at  for  his  boldness  ; 
while  another  held  that  the  pale  belt  of  light 
which  is  named,  from  a  pretty  myth,  the  Milky 
Way,  and  which  we  know  consists  of  millions  of 
stars,  of  which  our  sun  is  one,  was  the  place 
where  the  two  halves  of  the  sky  are  joined 
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together.  And  it  was  a  very  long  time  before 
people  would  believe  that  there  were  millions  of 
mankind  who  were  walking  with  their  feet  oppo 
site  to  ours  on  another  part  of  the  earth. 

But  as  the  mind  of  man  searched  deeper  into 
things  many  of  them  were  found  to  be  other  than 
they  seemed,  and  thus  all  truer  knowledge  as  to 
what  they  are  has  been  gained  by  slow  and  sure 
correction  of  that  which  the  senses  first  told  about 
them.  It  would  fill  a  bigger  book  than  this  to 
tell  through  what  paths  of  darkness  and  danger 
the  master-spirits  of  old  cut  their  way  to  light, 
amidst  what  silence  and  fear  they  worked,  and 
with  what  trembling  they  told  their  discoveries  to 
a  trusted  few,  but  the  story  is  one  you  will  do  well 
to  study.  And  now  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the 
old  legends  about  the  beginning  of  things.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  but  little  known,  and 
although  the  forms  in  which  some  of  them  arc 
cast  are  crude  and  foolish,  they  are  worth  more 
than  a  smile.  They  were  very  real  to  those 
who  framed  them,  and  the  wise  will  gladly  find  in 
them  this  truth  :  that  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
fact  of  earth,  sea  and  sky,  man  has  seen  a  greater 
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fact  than  they,  even  a  Cause  without  whom  they 
had  never  been,  a  Cause  to  whom  he  has  given 
many  a  different  name  and  paid  worship  in  many 
a  strange  fashion. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  early  guesses  at 
truth  should  be  read  is  well  enforced  in  this  story, 
which  comes  from  an  ancient  book  added  to  one 
of  the  Yedas  or  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus. 

A  father  tells  his  vain-minded  son,  in  whom  no 
sense  of  wonder  dwells,  to  bring  him  a  fruit  of  the 
huge  banyan-tree  or  Indian  fig-tree.  '  Break  it,' 
said  the  father;  'what  do  you  see?'  'Some 
very  small  seeds,'  replied  the  son.  '  Break  one 
of  them ;  what  do  you  see  in  it  V  asked  the 
father.  '  Nothing,  my  father,'  answered  the  son. 
'  My  child/  said  the  father,  '  where  you  see  no 
thing  there  dwells  a  mighty  banyan-tree.' 

By  way  of  comparing  them  with  the  stories 
which  follow,  it  may  be  well  to  set  down  in  simple 
outline  the  two  accounts  of  the  Creation  which  are 
given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  first  account,  which  is  contained  in 
chap.  i.  1 ,  to  chap.  ii.  3,  we  are  told  :  '  In  the 
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beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.' 

On  the  first  day  light  was  created  and  divided 
from  the  darkness,  thus  causing  day  and  night. 

On  the  second  day  an  expanse  was  formed 
above  the  earth,  dividing  the  waters  upon  the 
earth  from  those  which  were  to  be  stored  as  rain. 
(As  Genesis  vii.  11  shows,  this  expanse  or  dome 
was  believed  to  be  full  of  windows,  which  were 
opened  whenever  it  was  needful  to  let  the  rain 
through.  The  notion  that  the  sky  is  a  great  roof 
covering  in  a  flat  world  is  an  idea  easily  framed  by 
the  unlearned  ;  the  Polynesians,  for  example,  call 
foreigners  '  heaven-bursters,'  as  having  broken  in 
from  another  world  outside.) 

On  the  third  day  the  remainder  of  the  waters 
were  gathered  together  as  seas,  and  the  land  was 
made  to  bring  forth  grass  and  herb  and  tree. 

On  the  fourth  day  God  made  two  great  lights, 
the  sun  and  moon  :  '  He  made  the  stars  also.' 

On  the  fifth  day  He  peopled  the  waters  with 
fishes  and  the  dome  above  with  birds. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  work  of  creation  was 
ended  by  the  earth  bringing  forth  four-foo 
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beasts  and  creeping  things ;  man  and  woman,  as 
the  last  and  chiefest,  being  made  'in  the  image 
of  God/  Who  looked  upon  all  that  He  had  made, 
saw  that  it  was  good,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
rested  from  His  work. 

The  second  account,  which  is  given  in  Genesis  ii. 
4  to  the  end,  speaks  of  the  earth  as  without  water 
and  plants  and  trees,  because  there  was  no  rain 
and  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground. 

Then  the  earth  was  watered  by  a  mist,  and  man 
was  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  by  the  Lord 
God,  Who  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life  so  that  he  '  became  a  living  soul/ 

Man  was  then  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
with  leave  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  every  tree  except 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Then 
beasts  and  birds  were  made  and  brought  to  Adam 
that  he  might  give  them  names.  Last  of  all,  the 
Lord  God  made  a  woman  from  a  rib  taken  from 
Adam's  side  while  he  slept. 

At  this  point  you  may  ask,  How  are  we  to  read 
these  and  other  Bible  stories  ?  What  they  tell  us 
about  the  creation,  the  early  state  of  man,  the 
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universe  in  which  we  live,  the  age  of  the  earth, 
and  other  kindred  matters,  differs  so  very  much 
from  what  lesson-books  on  these  subjects  teach, 
that  we  feel  puzzled  which  to  believe. 

The  answer  which  I  will  try  to  give  to  this 
question  before  we  pass  on  to  the  other  legends 
may  save  you  the  irksome  work  of  unlearning 
much  in  after  years  which  is  often  taught  upon 
these  matters. 

Since  that  which  has  to  be  said  about  one  Bible 
legend  applies  to  all  the  rest,  we  will  deal  with 
those  already  given  about  the  Creation. 

In  bygone  years  people  believed  every  word  of 
those  legends  to  be  true,  and  there  is  a  large 
number  who  still  believe  this,  strangely  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  account  given  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  of  the  mode  and  order  in  which  things 
were  made  differs  from  the  account  given  in  the 
second  chapter,  and  therefore  that  one  of  them 
must  be  wrong.  After  a  time  the  Bible  story 
seemed  to  be  contradicted  by  the  witness  of  those 
remains  of  the  past  which  are  found  deep  down  in 
the  earth,  and  although  many  books  have  been 
written  with  the  view  of  showing  that  there  is  no 
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real  contradiction,  each  has  failed  to  prove  this. 
For  this  reason  others  have  cast  aside  the  narra 
tives  in  Genesis  as  idle  and  meaningless  tales 
which  common  sense  and  science  alike  bid  us 
reject.  From  this  you  will  see  that  three  different 
views  are  held,  upon  each  of  which  somewhat  must 
be  briefly  said. 

1.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  God  made 
all  things  in  six  days,  that  He  fixed  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  sky  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  shed 
ding  forth  of  light  and  between  the  creation  of 
plants  and  animals,  because  they  find  it  thus 
written  in  the  Bible. 

Now  it  is  not  wise  to  accept  anything  as  true 
only  on  the  ground  that  we  find  it  in  a  book, 
because  if  it  turns  out  that  the  writer  of  the  book 
was  mistaken,  that  his  knowledge  is  imperfect  and 
his  statements  opposed  to  facts,  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  belief  rests  is  taken  away  and  the 
belief  goes  with  it.  In  reading  books  on  history, 
science  and  any  other  subject,  we  believe  that 
the  writers  have  set  clown  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  matter, 
B 
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and  we  are  glad  to  learn  what  they  have  to  tell  us, 
and,  since  very  few  have  either  time  or  talent  to 
search  for  themselves,  to  rely  thereon.  But  we  are 
none  the  less  ready,  as  are  the  writers  themselves, 
to  give  up  all  if  it  is  proved  to  be  wrong,  and  to 
welcome  the  newer  knowledge  which  the  ages 
bring. 

That  we  must  apply  this  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  I  have  sought  to  show  at  page  230.      The 
unknown  authors  of  Genesis,   who  it   is  thought 
compiled  that   book   from    older  writings,  and  to 
whom  the  legends  of  other  nations  were  known, 
as  the  likeness  between  the  Jewish,  Babylonian 
and  Persian  testifies,  speak  of  the  earth  as  made 
before  the  sun,  and   as   arched   over   by   a   solid 
firmament.      It   was   to   them    a   flat   thing   that 
moved   not,   and    since    no  voice   has   ever  come 
from  the  unseen  to  instruct  man  in  things  which 
God  has  given  him  powers  to  find  out,  these  writers 
were  not  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.      But  the  round  earth  was  none  the 
less  moving  in  its  course  at  the  rate  of  nineteen 
miles  in   every   second   of  time,  else  spring  and 
summer,  autumn  and  winter,  had  not  then  been. 
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If  among  the  different  sacred  books  of  the  world, 
for  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  same  claims 
to  be  inspired  every  word  are  made  by  those  who 
believe  in  them,  there  was  one  book  quite  free 
from  mistakes  and  into  which  no  blunder  could  by 
any  means  enter,  we  would  gladly  learn  of  it,  since 
the  truth-seeking  can  have  but  one  desire,  namely, 
to  know  what  is  true.  But  none  such  has  ever 
existed,  and  never  will  exist,  because  every  book 
is  the  work  of  man  and  therefore  liable  to  error. 
That  only  is  perfect  which  the  finger  of  the 
Almighty  has  written  on  the  rock-ribbed  earth. 

2.  Those  who  hold  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  the  statements  of  the  Bible  and  the  facts 
of  science,  argue  that  when  God  is  said  to  have 
made  the  heaven  and  earth  in  six  days,  it  is  not 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  that  are  meant, 
but  '  ages  '  or  '  periods '  of  unknown  yet  vast 
duration. 

We  must  all  admit  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
force  any  meaning  into  words  which,  by  unsettling 
what  the  user  of  them  intended  to  convey,  destroys 
their  plain  intent.  They  are  far  too  sacred  to 
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have  tricks  played  with  them,  and  to  give  words 
more  than  one  meaning  is  to  make  them  mean 
whatever  the  fancy  invents, 

4  For  what  the  lips  have  lightly  said, 
The  heart  will  lightly  hold.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  days  are  meant  as 
such  in  Genesis,  since  to  each  day  a  'morning' 
and  an  '  evening '  is  given  (see  chap,  i.,  ver.  5,  8, 
13,  19,  23,  31),  and  this,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  appointment  of  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  based  upon  the 
hallowing  of  that  day  by  God,  proves  that 
'periods'  and  suchlike  words  which  convey  no 
idea  of  fixed  lengths  of  time  were  not  in  the 
writer's  mind. 

The  use  of  the  number  seven  reminds  us  that 
certain  numbers  were  accounted  sacred  by  ancient 
nations,  and  that  the  old  mystery  about  them  still 
survives  in  foolish  and  unreasoning  fears,  and  in 
proverbs  as  to  the  luck  or  ill-luck  that  attends 
them.  The  early  worship  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
five  planets  may  explain  the  choice  of  seven  as  a 
sacred  number  among  some  eastern  and  western 
peoples,  and  so  also  may  the  apparent  changes  in 
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the  shape  of  the  moon,  known  as  her  phases,  which 
every  seven  days  bring  with  them,  and  which  account 
for  the  very  early  division  of  time  into  weeks. 

This  sacredness  seems  to  have  linked  itself  to 
the  tradition  of  a  creation  in  seven  days  and  to 
the  frequent  use  of  that  number  in  the  Bible ; 
these  in  their  turn  linking  it  to  many  legends  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  stories  of  seven  sleepers, 
seven  wise  men,  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
so 'on,  also  show  what  importance  was  given  to  it 
in  olden  times. 

3.  It  is  not  wise  or  well  to  cast  aside  the  Bible 
story.  We  can  afford  to  be  just  to  the  past,  and 
our  debt  to  it  is  greater  than  we  can  pay,  since 
its  guesses  made  possible  the  sure  knowledge  of 
our  time.  However  childish  the  ancient  explana 
tions  of  things  may  seem  to  us,  they  were  the  best 
that  could  be  had.  They  were  the  work  of  honest 
men  who,  were  they  living  now,  would  gladly  correct 
their  narratives  by  the  great  discoveries  of  these 
latter  days.  And  those  narratives  contain  for  all 
time  this  truth,  that  every  effect  has  a  cause,  and 
that  this  '  mighty  sum  of  things  for  ever  speak- 
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ing'  witnesses  to  a  Power  able  to  produce  and 
shape  all  to  its  own  ends ;  a  Power  to  which  men 
give  the  name  of  GOD. 

Therefore  despise  not  the  old  because  it  is  old, 
neither  reject  the  new  because  it  is  new,  but  value 
each  record  of  the  past  for  the  measure  of  truth 
which  may  be  therein,  since  if  it  have  none  of 
that,  it  will  perish,  no  matter  how  many  millions 
believe  it,  nor  with  what  shouts  they  strive  to 
stifle  the  voices  of  those  who  believe  it  not. 

Now  we  will  pass  on  to  other  legends,  begin 
ning  with  the  Babylonian,*  the  wild  and  ugly 
features  of  which  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
simpleness  and  quiet  dignity  of  the  story  in 
Genesis.  This  legend,  which  is  no  doubt  cor 
rectly  given,  comes  to  us  through  a  Babylonian 
priest  named  Berosus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  legend  of  the  crea 
tion  in  the  old  Phoenician  religion  closely  re 
sembles  it. 

There  was  a  time  in  which  all  was  darkness 
and  water.  From  these  came  hideous  creatures; 
winged  nu-n,  men  with  the  legs  and  horns  of  goats; 
*  See  Note  A. 
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bulls  with  human  heads,  and  suchlike  monsters. 
Over  all  these  was  a  woman,  goddess  of  nature 
and  mother  of  all  beings,  whom  Belus,  the  chief  of 
the  gods,  cut  in  two,  making  of  one  half  the  earth, 
and  of  the  other  half  the  sky.  This  caused  the 
monsters  to  die,  as  they  could  not  bear  the  light, 
upon  seeing  which  Belus  cut  off  his  own  head,  and 
the  gods  then  mixed  the  blood  that  flowed  there 
from  with  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  formed  man, 
which  accounts  for  his  sharing  in  the  divine  nature. 
Belus  afterwards  made  the  sun,  moon,  stars  and 
five  planets. 

In  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Egyptians  there 
is  a  legend  that  the  sun  wounded  himself  and  that 
from  the  stream  of  his  blood  he  created  all  beings. 

Persian  legend  :  from  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Parsis,  known  as  the  Zend-Avesta.  The  Eternal 
Being  produced  two  great  gods,  one  named 
Ormuzd,  King  of  Light,  who  remained  true 
to  him ;  the  other  named  Ahriman,  King  of 
Darkness,  who  became  the  author  of  evil. 

To  destroy  the  evil,  Ormuzd  was  appointed  to 
create  the  world,  which  was  made  to  last  12,000 
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years.  He  formed  the  firm  vault  of  heaven  and 
the  earth  on  which  it  rests,  and  dwelt  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain  so  high  that  it  pierced  the  upper 
sky  and  reached  the  source  of  light.  He  then 
made  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  aid  him  in  his 
1  Battle  with  the  terrible  power  of  darkness;  the 
universe  being  thus  created  in  six  periods  ; 
man,  as  in  Genesis,  last  of  all.  The  beauti 
ful  trust  that  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the  pure- 
souled  founder  of  the  old  Persian  faith  that 
good  would  in  the  end  gain  the  victory  over 
evil,  will  appear  hereafter  in  the  account  of  that 
religion. 

Hindu  legend  :  from  an  important  book  of  tl ;  > 
Brahman  religion,  called  the  Laws  of  Maim,  tin1 
first  part  of  which  treats  of  Creation. 

The  universe  was  in  darkness  when  Brahma 
(which  means  force),  himself  unseen,  dispelled  the 
gloom,  first  producing  the  waters  and  causing  them 
to  move.  From  a  seed  which  he  had  placed  in 
them  there  came  a  golden  egg  blazing  with  a 
thousand  beams,  and  in  this  egg  Brahma  gave 
birth  to  himself.  There  he  dwelt  and  at  last 
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split  the  egg  in  halves,  one  of  which  became  the 
heaven  and  the  other  the  earth. 

(The  Finns  believed  that  heaven  and  earth 
were  made  out  of  a  divided  egg,  the  upper  half 
being  heaven,  the  yolk  being  earth,  and  the  white 
fluid  the  all-surrounding  ocean). 

Brahma  then  drew  forth  mind  and  created  a 
number  of  smaller  gods  and  wise  men,  who  in 
their  turn  created  animals  and  demons,  clouds, 
mountains  and  rivers. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  Hindu  notion 
that  the  earth  rests  upon  animals  standing  one 
upon  another,  four  elephants  being  placed  lowest 
of  all,  because  their  legs  reach  all  the  way  down  ! 

Scandinavian  legend : 


'  Once  was  the  age 
When  all  was  not, 
Nor  sound  nor  sea 
Nor  cooling  wave. 
Nor  earth  there  was 
Nor  sky  above, 
Nought  save  a  void 
And  yawning  gulf, 
But  verdure  none.' 
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To  the  south  of  this  yawning  gulf  there  was  a 
region  of  flame,  and  to  the  north  an  abode  ice- 
cold  and  dark.  Torrents  of  venom  flowed  from 
the  north  into  the  gulf  and  filled  it  with  ice,  but 
the  fire  came  from  the  south,  and,  falling  upon 
the  ice,  melted  it.  From  the  melted  drops  there 
arose  the  giant  Ymir,  who,  wicked  himself,  had  a 
wicked  family  of  frost-giants.  A  cow  was  also 
formed  from  the  melted  ice,  and  she  not  only  fed 
the  giants  with  her  milk,  but  out  of  the  stones 
covered  with  salt  and  hoar-frost  licked  a  man  of 
strength  and  beauty,  whose  son  became  the  father 
of  Odin,  Vili  and  Ve.  These  three  slew'  Ymir, 
and  out  of  his  flesh  they  formed  the  earth ;  from 
his  blood  the  seas  and  waters,  from  his  bones  the 
mountains,  from  his  hair  the  trees,  from  his  skull 
the  heavens,  from  his  brains  the  floating  clouds, 
ami  from  his  eyebrows  a  wall  round  the  earth  to 
guard  them  from  the  giant  sons  of  Ymir,  whose 
anger  they  feared. 

The  old  religion  of  the  Scandinavians,  who  are 
a  branch  of  the  great  German  family,  is  contained  in 
two  books  known  as  the  '  Eddas,'  a  word  thought 
to  mean  Great-Grandmother  or  Ancestress.  The 
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Elder  Edda  contains  the  old  mythic  poems,  and 
the  Younger  or  Prose  Edda  such  pagan  legends  as 
that  just  quoted,  mixed  with  later  ideas.  Odin, 
the  Alfadir,  is  therein  thus  spoken  of : 

'  Gangieri  began  his  speech  :  "  Who  is  first  or 
eldest  of  all  gods  ?  "  Har  said,  "  He  hight  Alfadir 
(is  called  All-Father)  in  our  tongue,  but  in  the 
old  Asgard  (or  abode  of  the  gods)  he  had  twelve 
names." ' 

.  .  .  '  Odin  is  named  Alfadir  because  he 
is  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  also  Valfadir 
(Choosing  Father)  because  he  chooses  for  his 
sons  all  who  fall  in  combat,  for  whose  abode  he 
has  prepared  Valhalla '  (Hall  of  the  Chosen). 

The  old  Norsemen  spoke  of  death  as  Heimgang: 
that  is,  '  home-going,'  a  thought  always  beautiful 
and  tender,  but  still  more  so  as  coming  from  these 
wild  rovers  of  the  '  homeless  sea.' 

Greek  legend  :  from  the  Theogony,  or  '  Origin 
of  the  Gods,'  said  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  works 
of  Hesiod,  an  ancient  poet.  The  Greek  priests 
and  wise  men  revered  it  greatly. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  huge  and  formless 
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Chaos,  from  whom  came  Gaia,  the  broad-bosomed 
earth,  and  Tartarus,  dark  and  dim,  below  the  earth. 
Then  appeared  beautiful  Eros,  or  Love.  From 
Chaos  also  came  night  and  darkness,  from  these 
ether  and  day,  whilst  the  earth  gave  birth  to 
Uranus,  the  all-surrounding,  starry  heaven,  and 
to  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Then  Gaia  and 
Uranus  married,  and  from  them  sprang  demi 
gods  and  men. 

When  you  know  more  of  the  ancient  peoples 
who  worked  out  their  thoughts  about  earth,  sky 
and  living  things  in  such  varied  shape,  and  have 
learned  amidst  what  different  scenery  each  *  lived  ; 
how  Frost  and  Fire  had  fierce  unending  battle, 
and  the  Ice-Giant  his  hearthless  home  where  the 
hardy  Norsemen  dwelt ;  how  sunshine  and  shadow 
made  beautiful  the  well- wooded  land  of  mountains 
and  streams  in  the  bright  south  where  the  Greeks 
dwelt ;  you  will  understand  why  one  legend  should 
impress  us  by  its  rugged  grandeur  and  another 
enchant  us  with  its  stately  grace. 


CHAPTER    III 

CREATION  AS  TOLD  BY  SCIENCE. 

You  have  been  taught  that  the  earth  is  one  of  a 
number  si  planets  (so  called  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  to  wander)  which,  with  other  bodies, 
travel  round  the  sun,  he  being  the  centre  of  what 
is  called  the  solar  system  (from  Latin  sol}  the 
sun).  Astronomy  primers  will  tell  you  that  every 
star  is  a  sun,  the  centre  of  a  solar  system,  and 
that  our  sun  appears  so  large  and  bright  because 
he  is  the  star  nearest  to  us. 

It  is  believed  that  the  particles  of  matter  which 
compose  the  solar  system  (and  what  has  now  to 
be  said  applies  to  the  formation  of  every  other 
solar  system)  were  once  in  a  gas-like  state,  and  in 
the  vast  space  over  which  they  were  spread,  so 
distant  from  one  another  as  to  be  at  rest.  In  the 
course  of  countless  ages  the  immense  mass  became 
cooler  through  radiation,  or  loss  of  heat  into 
space,  and  the  particles  were  drawn  closer  to- 
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gether,  and  brought  into  a  spinning  motion,  so 
that  they  became  a  huge  self-shining,  highly- 
heated  mass,  somewhat  ball-shaped.  The  motion 
was  quickened  as  the  particles  became  more  united, 
but  when  the  force  which  swept  them  past  the 
centre  of  the  entire  mass  was  greater  than  the 
force  which  dragged  them  towards  it,  rings  of  the 
outermost  portion  were  thrown  off  one  by  one, 
which  continued  the  wheel-like  motion  of  the 
mass  from  which  they  had  been  cast.  Each  ring 
became  broken  at  the  points  where  the  particles 
had  clustered  thickest,  and  these  fragments,  still 
spinning,  gathered  each  round  its  centre,  and 
threw  off  rings  in  like  manner. 

The  huge  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  be 
came  the  sun,  the  ring  fragments  became  the 
planets  with  their  twofold  motion,  one  top-like, 
the  other  round  the  sun,  and  the  rings  cast  from 
them  became  their  moons ;  each  of  these  bodies 
being  in  a  molten  state.  In  the  case  of  Saturn 
not  only  were  eight  moons  formed,  but  there  re 
main  revolving  round  him  the  rings  which  so  add 
to  his  beauty  as  an  object  in  the  telescope,  and 
which  arc  said  to  be  made  up  of  countless  bodies. 
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The  comets  and  streams  of  meteors  which  be 
long  to  our  solar  system  were  probably  outlying 
fragments  and  smaller  masses  of  the  broken  rings.* 

Each  body ;  sun,  planet,  moon,  meteor,  became 
globe-shaped  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  uni 
verse  known  as  attraction  (from  Latin  words 
meaning  draivn  towards).  It  is  the  law  by  which 
the  dewdrop,  the  tear  that  falls  from  the  eye,  the 
melted  lead  dropped  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
where  shot  is  made,  become  round.  The  little 
particles  draw  closely  together,  and  in  so  doing 
arrange  themselves  around  the  centre,  to  which 
they  are  each  attracted. 

It  is  an  important  help  to  a  clear  understand 
ing  of  the  history  of  the  earth  to  know  what 
ground  there  is  for  the  statement  that  each  body 
of  the  solar  system  was  in  a  molten  condition. 

Now  there  are  certain  forces  in  nature,  such  as 
light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  each  of  which  can 
produce,  or  be  produced  by,  the  rest.  From  this 
it  has  been  concluded  that  they  are  different 
forms  or  modes  of  one  unknown  force  that  cannot 
be  destroyed. 

*  See  Note  B. 
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Tims,  to  borrow  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant: 
In  the  case  of  a  church  spire  struck  by  lightning, 
the  force  leapt  from  the  cloud  to  the  spire-cross  as 
light ;  ran  down  the  metal  as  electricity  ;  melted 
it  as  heat;  then  burrowed  through  the  stone 
work  till  it  got  to  metal  again,  splitting  the  stone 
in  its  course  as  motion ;  found  the  metal  and  ran 
harmlessly  down  it  as  electricity,  but  changing  in 
its  course  probably  the  positions  one  to  another  of 
the  atoms  composing  the  metal,  as  magnetism; 
and  then  burst  through  the  stone-work  again  as 
motion,  so  injuring  the  spire  throughout  that  it 
had  to  be  pulled  down  and  re-built. 

Therefore  heat  is  not  a  substance,  a  subtle 
fluid,  as  was  once  thought,  but  a  motion  among 
the  particles  of  matter.  Bodies  do  not  become 
heavier  when  they  are  heated,  but  they  expand ; 
that  is,  the  heat  drives  their  particles  asunder,  so 
that  the  minute  spaces  between  them  are  widened 
and  the  body  takes  up  more  room.  Knowing  this, 
a  smith,  before  he  puts  hoops  on  casks  or  tires 
round  wheels,  makes  them  red-hot.  The  heat 
expands  them,  and  as  they  cool  they  shrink  and 
bind  tightly  round  the  cask  or  wheel.  And  you 
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know  that  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  can  be  set  on 
fire  by  being  rubbed  together,  and  that  two  pieces 
of  ice  can  be  melted  in  the  same  way,  proving 
that  heat  is  a  '  mode  of  motion.' 

The  enormous  heat  of  each  body  in  the  solar 
system  was  produced  by  the  particles  striking 
against  one  another  as  they  were  driven  together 
by  the  force  of  attraction. 

Another  proof  that  the  earth  was  once  so  hot 
as  to  be  in  a  soft  or  melted  state  is  afforded  by 
its  shape.  It  is  not  perfectly  round,  but  slightly 
flattened  at  each  pole,  which  was  caused  by  its 
having  been  a  fluid  mass,  spinning  round  like  a 
top.  In  illustration  of  this,  a  lump  of  very  soft 
clay  or  a  mass  of  oil  floating  in  liquid  of  the  same 
density  (or  like  weight  bulk  for  bulk),  will,  when 
turned  round,  become  flattened  like  the  earth. 

Again,  the  rocks  forming  part  of  the  solid  out 
side  covering  of  the  earth  known  as  the  crust, 
which  have  been  fused  together  by  fire,  prove 
that  the  most  intense  heat  must  once  have  pre 
vailed. 

Every  hot  body  which  ceases  to  receive  heat 
becomes  cold  ;  that  is,  parts  with  its  heat ;  the 

C 
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larger  the  body,  the  longer  it  takes  to  cool,  the 
outside  cooling  before  the  centre.  The  sun  is  so 
vast  a  body  that  he  is  still  white  hot,  giving  out 
heat,  light  and  other  forces.  The  moons  being 
the  smallest  bodies  were  the  first  to  cool ;  then  the 
smaller  planets,  until  we  come  to  huge  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  which  for  aught  we  know  may  still 
be  shedding  some  light  and  heat  upon  their 
moons.  As  each  planet  was  once  a  small  sun, 
there  was  a  time,  not  to  be  counted  by  years, 
when  the  earth  gave  forth  light  and  heat,  and 
perchance  supported  life  upon  the  now  airless,  sea- 
less  moon. 

And  although  the  earth's  crust  had  become  cool 
and  hard  enormous  ages  back,  there  is  still  a  vast 
store  of  heat  below,  which  shows  its  power  in  the 
volcano  belching  forth  its  streams  of  lava  ;  in  the 
earthquake  shaking  down  large  cities  and  burying 
people  in  their  ruins  ;  and  in  the  hot  springs  from 
which,  chiefly  in  Iceland,  jets  of  boiling  water  are 
thrown  to  a  great  height.  The  deepest  mines, 
\\liich,  compared  to  the  thickness  of  the  earth, 
are  but  as  scratchings  on  a  school  globe,  are  so 
hot  that  were  it  not  for  currents  of  fresh  air  the 
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miners  could  not  work  in  them.  This  store  of 
heat  is  slowly  but  surely  slipping  away  into  space, 
so  that  finally  the  earth  will  become  cold  to  its 
very  core. 

In  brief,  what  the  sun  is  the  earth  was  millions 
of  years  ago  ;  and  what  the  moon  now  is  the 
earth  will  be  millions  of  years  hence,  when  the 
flowers  will  bloom  and  the  children  romp  else 
where. 

When  the  earth  was  a  molten  ball  there  were 
zones  of  vapour  round  it,  which  slowly  condensed 
and  fell  as  water  into  the  valleys  and  cracks  and 
lower  levels  of  the  cooling  crust,  filling  them  and 
thereby  forming  river,  sea  and  ocean. 

Of  the  mode  in  which,  as  the  cooling  went  on, 
there  fell  from  these  zones  different  materials 
which  helped  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the  support 
of  the  life  that  was  to  appear  thereon,  or  of  the 
views  held  about  the  thick ness  of  the  crust  and 
the  nature  of  the  matter  beneath  it,  I  cannot  here 
speak.  These  are  among  the  guesses  of  the  wise, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and  we  have 
already  more  of  well-proved  statement  than  this 
chapter  can  contain. 
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The  crust  of  the  earth  is  made  up  of  rocks  of 
many  kinds  and  ages,  all  of  which  have  been 
either  laid  down  by  water  or  melted  and  mixed 
together  by  fire.  Of  the  former,  some  are  com 
posed  of  grains  of  various  stones,  and  others  largely 
or  wholly  of  the  remains  of  once-living  animals  and 
plants:  the  fire-fused  rocks  containing  no  traces  of 
such  remains.  It  is  this  crust  which  tells  so  surely 
the  story  of  those  vast  changes  of  which  the  earth 
has  been  the  scene,  and  which  are  still  going  on; 
how  the  heat  within  is  rending  the  surface  in  one 
place  and  upheaving  or  sinking  it  in  other  places ; 
how  every  little  stream  and  brooklet  is  doing  its 
work  in  altering  the  face  of  things,  carrying  soil 
to  the  sea,  which  is  with  hungry  maw  eating  away 
the  rock-bound  coasts  and  softer  fringes  of  the 
land;  how,  as  the  result  of  this,  new  continents 
and  islands  are  slowly  uprising  from  the  ocean,  to 
be  one  day  dowered  with  the  richest  gifts  of  nature, 
studded  with  homesteads  and  cities,  and  the  birth 
place  of  wonders  undreamt  of  which  the  spirit  of 
man  shall  reveal  ;  when  the  ocean  will  in  its  turn 
cover  the  happy  homes  of  now  the  sunniest  lands. 
All  this  is  beyond  question,  for  there  is  no  rest 
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in  nature,  not  even  in  the  things  which  look 
dullest  and  deadest;  the  particles  that  make  up 
a  stone  being  most  likely  ever  moving,  as  we 
known  the  particles,  of  a  magnet  are. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  describing  the  surprising 
movements  of  little  bodies  which  course  through 
the  fluid  in  the  hairs  of  the  common  stinging- 
nettle,  just  as  like  little  bodies  float  in  our  blood, 
repairing  the  ceaseless  waste  of  our  frames,  says 
that  if  our  ears  could  catch  the  murmur  of  the 
currents  whirling  in  the  numberless  cells  which 
make  up  every  tree,  'we  should  be  stunned  as 
with  the  roar  of  a  great  city.' 

By  way  of  illustration  that  the  earth's  face  is 
ever  changing,  a  study  of  its  crust  and  a  survey 
of  its  sea- depths  tell  us  that  our  own  island  has 
been  more  than  once  buried  under  the  waters. 
Since  man  first  appeared,  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  of  central  Europe,  of  North  America, 
and  of  northern  Asia,  have  been  beneath  the  sea, 
and  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas  united  as  one  great 
ocean.  There  is  a  legend  of  a  lost  island  named 
Atlantis,  placed  by  Plato  west  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  we  know  that 
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the  Canary  Isles  and  the  Azores  are  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  continent  which  lies  beneath  those 
waters.  A  name  has  already  been  given  to  a 
vanished  land  which  once  stretched  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Of  this  land,  which 
there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  was  the  birth 
place  of  mankind,  Madagascar,  Ceylon  and  other 
islands  to  the  north-east,  perhaps  far  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  are  the  unburied  parts.  The  great 
desert  of  Sahara  was  once  covered  by  a  sea  whose 
waves  dashed  against  the  mountain  ranges  of 
northern  Africa,  and  we  shall  learn  further  on 
that  there  was  a  time  when  those  ranges  were 
united  to  Europe. 

No  one  knows  how  long  a  time  passed  between 
the  molten  state  of  the  earth  and  the  appearance 
upon  its  surface  of  the  first  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  That  untold  millions  of  years  rolled 
away  before  the  crust  was  cool  enough  to  allow 
the  steamy  vapours  above  it  to  fall  as  water,  is 
certain,  and  even  then  ages  may  have  passed 
before  other  than  the  minutest  kinds  of  life  began 
to  be.  All  that  men  of  science  can  do  is  to  get  a 
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rough  idea  of  the  time  which  it  has  taken  to  form 
a  given  thickness  of  certain  layers  of  rock,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  stratum  (from  a  Latin  word 
meaning  spread  out). 

For  example  :  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  consists  of  chalk,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  shells  of  exceedingly  small  creatures  that 
live  and  die  under  water,  creatures  of  a  kind  that 
are  at  this  moment  forming  chalk  beds  at  the 
bottom  of  our  oceans.  A  layer  of  chalk  one  foot 
thick  is  not  heaped  up  in  less  than  one  hundred 
years  and  it  probably  takes  a  much  longer  time, 
so  that,  as  the  chalk  beds  in  some  parts  of  Eng 
land  exceed  one  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  we 
are  on  the  safe  side  in  reckoning  that  their  forma 
tion  occupied  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
years.  And  as  any  table  of  the  earth's  crust  will 
show  you,  there  are  rocks  above  and  below  the 
chalk,  for  the  production  of  which  millions  heaped 
upon  millions  of  years  are  required. 

Such  vast  lengths  of  time  may  startle  us  to 
whom  but  a  few  years  of  life  here  are  given, 
but  they  count  not  with  Him  Who  is  from  ever- 
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lasting  to  everlasting,  and  Who,  working  through 
the  ages,  has  caused  this  earth  to  yield  us  that 
rich  variety  which  '  age  cannot  wither.'  And 
that  variety  too  out  of  few  materials  ;  for  the 
bodies  we  dwell  in  ;  the  air  we  breathe  ;  the 
water  we  drink  ;  and  every  animal,  tree  and 
flower,  are  for  the  larger  part  formed  of  three 
gases,  known  to  us  as  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  each  of  which  by  itself  is  invisible, 
tasteless  and  without  smell  !  Oxygen  forms 
three-fourths  of  the  uppermost  crust  of  the  earth. 

In  reading  these  names  and  the  names  given 
to  other  things,  always  seek  the  reason  why  they 
have  been  chosen,  but  at  the  same  time  remem 
ber  that  we  know  nothing  as  to  what  things  are 
in  themselves,  and  this  will  save  you  from  many 
a  boastful  blunder  of  thinking  that  you  know  all 
about  a  substance  because  you  have  learnt  its 
name.  But  in  speaking  of  the  few  materials  out 
of  which  such  variety  has  come,  there  is  some 
thing  more  wonderful  to  be  said,  and  with  it  I 
must  close  this  chapter. 

It  is,  I  hope,  made  clear  to  you,  that  the  sun 
and  all  the  bodies  in  his  system  are  composed  of 
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the  same  materials,  and  by  means  of  an  instru 
ment  called  a  spectroscope,  which  enables  astrono 
mers  to  examine  the  light  from  the  stars,  no 
matter  how  many  years  it  has  been  travelling  to 
the  earth,  they  are  able  to  tell  what  metals  are 
burning  in  those  far-off  bodies,  and  they  find 
that  those  materials  which  are  most  plentiful 
in  the  stars  are  those  which  enter  so  largely  into 
the  structure  of  living  creatures  on  the  earth. 

It  is  therefore  no  blind  guess,  but  well-proved 
truth,  that  matter  throughout  the  universe  of  God 
is  the  same  in  kind,  but  in  different  states.  In 
the  sun  and  his  fellow-suns,  the  stars,  it  is  white- 
hot  ;  on  the  earth  and  some  other  planets  (Mars, 
for  example,  on  which  a  good  telescope  clearly 
shows  the  division  of  land  and  water  and  the 
increase  of  snow  at  the  poles  as  the  winter  nears) 
it  is  cool  enough  to  sustain  life  ;  in  the  moon  and 
meteors  it  is  cold  and  barren;  while  in  some  of 
the  cloud-like  clusters  in  the  sky  called  nebulce 
(from  Latin  nebula,  a  cloud),  it  is  in  a  gas-like 
state. 

Having  said  thus  much,  it  would  be  needful  to 
say  a  good  deal  more,  but  I  am  only  acting  as  a 
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finger-post  to  point  what  I  think  is  the  right  road 
in  which  sound  knowledge  about  this  world's  his 
tory  can  be  gained.  You  need  not  think  that  the 
lesson  will  be  quickly  learned,  or  that  the  know 
ledge  will  ever  be  completed  here.  Science  can 
never  tell  us  all  that  we  should  like  to  know,  or 
lead  us  beyond  the  veil  '  where  men  grow  blind 
though  angels  know  the  rest.'  But  we  shall 
agree  that  her  '  marvellous  tale  '  has  as  much 
poetry  in  it  as  the  old  legends  quoted,  and  cer 
tainly  more  of  fact.  The  cloud-like  mass  becomes 
a  cooled  globe,  a  fair  and  fertile  world  given  man 
for  dwelling-place,  truly  an  Eden  (land  of  delight, 
as  that  word  means)  where  the  soft  air  was  wafted 
laden  with  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers,  where 
the  birds  warbled  love-music,  and  the  stream 
murmured  its  thanks  for  the  jewels  which  the 
sunlight  scattered  on  its  bosom. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  PAST  ABOUT  MANKIND. 

To  the  legends  already  given  may  be  added  a  few 
concerning  the  early  state  of  mankind. 

For  thousands  of  years  before  the  rudest  kind 
of  picture-writing  was  invented,  the  mind  of  man 
was  busily  speculating  how  that  which  he 
saw  had  come  to  pass,  and  not  less,  but  rather 
more,  would  he  wonder  whence  and  how  he  him 
self  had  come  ;  and  out  of  that  wonderment  have 
grown  the  legends  which  have  been  handed  down 
by  old-world  fathers  to  their  children.  These 
legends  of  a  beginning,  of  the  first  man,  and  of  a 
bright  unflecked  day  whose  glory  had  gone, 
legends  in  which  a  little  fact  was  mixed  up  with 
much  guessing,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  true 
every  word,  and  were  at  last  set  down  not 
as  largely  born  of  the  fancy  of  man,  but  as  history 
to  be  believed.  And  we  find  them  lingering  still 
among  tribes  and  nations,  because  none  readily 
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give  up  the  old  for  the  new  and  cut  them 
selves  adrift  from  that  which  their  fathers  held 
dear. 

Nearly  all  speak  of  happy  times  spent  without 
labour  or  care,  and  then  of  evil  stealing  in  and 
beguiling  men  with  a  lie.  Seeking  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  sorrow  and  pain,  of  the  guilt  and  hard 
toil  to  which  none  are  strangers,  they  have 
dreamed  of  a  past  when  these  ills  were  not. 
'  The  Parsi  looks  back  to  the  happy  rule  of  King 
Yima,  when  men  and  cattle  were  immortal,  when 
water  and  trees  never  dried  up  and  food  was 
plentiful,  when  there  was  no  cold  nor  heat,  no 
envy  nor  old  age.  The  Buddhist  looks  back  to 
the  age  of  glorious  soaring  beings  who  had  no  sin, 
no  sex,  no  want  of  food  till  the  unhappy  hour 
when,  tasting  a  delicious  scum  that  formed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  fell  into  evil  and 
in  time  became  degraded.  It  was  King  Chetiya 
who  told  the  first  lie,  and  the  people  who  heard 
of  it,  n'ot  knowing  what  a  lie  was,  asked  if  it  were 
white  or  black  or  blue.  Men's  lives  grew  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  it  was  King  Maha  Sagara  who, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
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thousand  years,  made  the  dismal  discovery  of  the 
first  grey  hair.' 

The  Tibetans  and  Mongolians  believe  that  the 
first  human  beings  were  as  gods,  but  desiring  a 
certain  sweet  herb,  they  ate  of  it,  and  lower 
feelings  were  thus  aroused  within  them;  their 
wings  dropped  off ;  their  beauty  faded  ;  and  the 
years  of  their  life  were  made  few  and  filled  with 
bitterness.  Passing  by  any  full  account  of  the 
Hindu  story  of  a  tree  of  life  on  a  mountain  ever 
bathed  in  sunshine,  where  no  sin  could  enter  and 
where  dreadful  dragons  kept  the  way  to  the 
heavenly  plants  and  fruits,  and  also  of  the  Greek 
belief  that  far  away  there  were  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed  with  a  garden  full  of  golden  apples 
guarded  by  an  unsleeping  serpent,  we  have  the 
Greek  myth  which  tells  us  that  the  first  men  were 
happy  and  without  work,  but  with  a  desire  to 
assert  their  power,  and  withal  defy  or  mock  the 
gods.  Then  Prometheus  shaped  a  human  form 
out  of  clay,  and  stole  forbidden  fire  from  heaven 
wherewith  to  give  it  life.  This  made  Zeus 
angry,  and  he  laid  a  plan  by  which  the 
evils  that  mankind  dreaded,  and  which  were 
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sealed  within  a  box  guarded  by  Epimetheus,  the 
brother  of  Prometheus,  should  be  let  loose.  He 
ordered  the  lord  of  fire  to  fashion  the  first  woman, 
who  by  her  charms  should  bring  misery  to  man. 
Then  the  gods  enriched  her  with  beauty,  cunning 
and  fair  speech,  naming  her  Pandora  or  All-gifted, 
and  Zeus  took  her  to  Epimetheus  who,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  brother  to  accept  nothing  from 
the  gods,  made  her  his  wife,  so  smitten  was  he 
with  her  beautiful  face  and  so  beguiled  by  her 
smooth  words.  She  had  not  been  long  with  him 
before  she  opened  the  box,  from  whence  came  forth 
strife  and  sickness  and  all  other  ills  that  afflict 
mankind,  and  then  hastily  closing  it,  she  shut  up 
hope  within,  so  that  no  comfort  was  given  to  men. 
In  Persian  tradition  Ormuzd  is  said  to  have 
promised  the  first  man  and  woman  never- 
ending  bliss  if  they  would  remain  good.  But 
a  demon  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  was  sent  by 
Ahriman,  and  they  believed  the  lie  he  told  them 
that  the  good  gifts  came  from  Ahriman,  whom 
they  thereupon  worshipped.  The  demon  then 
brought  them  fruits,  which  they  ate,  and  thereby 
lost  their  happy  state.  Driven  away,  they  killed 
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beasts  for  food  and  wore  their  skins,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  these  unhappy  creatures  there  raged 
hatred  arid  envy,  which  cursed  them  and  their 
children. 

The  likeness  of  this  legend  to  that  in  Genesis 
which  tells  how  woe  befel  Adam  and  Eve  when, 
tempted  by  a  talking  serpent,  they  ate  forbidden 
fruit,  is  very  striking.  Both  may  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  a  time  when  men  were  driven  by 
great  changes  of  climate,  summer's  heat  givino- 
place  to  long  winter's  cold,  into  untrodden  wilds  ; 
driven,  as  they  thought,  by  the  anger  of  an 
offended  God. 

The  mention  of  a  serpent  in  both  these  legends 
reminds  us  what  a  great  part  that  creature  has 
played  in  many  religions  as  an  object  of  worship  ; 
also  as  an  emblem  of  both  good  and  evil,  as 
among  the  Persians  and  other  Eastern  nations ; 
of  wisdom,  as  among  African  and  other  tribes  who 
believe  that  the  souls  of  some  ancestors  pass  into 
snakes  ;  of  eternity,  when  coiling  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  as  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians ; 
and  of  dominion,  under  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  as 
among  the  Chinese.  Crawling  on  its  belly  (its 
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name  comes  from  the  Latin,  serpo,  to  creep)  with 
stealthy,  dart-like  movement ;  with  glittering  eye 
that  held  the  shuddering  looker-on,  as  if  spell 
bound  ;  and  with  horrid  hiss  ;  no  wonder  that  the 
strange  reptile,  so  unlike  beast  or  bird,  came  at 
last  to  be  regarded  in  many  lands  as  the  symbol 
of  evil,  and  that  over  its  destruction  feasts  were 
held  and  sacrifices  offered.  That  the  legend  of 
dire  work  wrought  by  it  has  found  a  place  in 
Jewish  writings  is  not  matter  for  surprise,  nor  that 
people  should  make  the  common  blunder  of  believ 
ing  that  it  was  the  devil  who  under  such  a  form 
beguiled  Adam  and  Eve  into  disobedience. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  false  beliefs  to 
which  this  legend  has  given  rise,  but,  happily, 
they  are  dying  out,  and  we  may  pass  them  by  and 
go  on  to  see  what  truth  underlies  the  ancient 
story  of  the  fashioning  of  man. 

In  the  first  account  of  creation  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  we  read  that  '  God  created  man  in  his 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male 
and  female  created  he  them.'  The  apostle  Paul 
told  the  Greeks  that  '  as  we  are  the  offspring  of 
God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is 
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like  unto  gold  or  silver  or  stone  graven  by  art  and 
man's  device/  and  since  we  cannot  think  of  Him 
Who  is  a  Spirit,  Who  is  everywhere,  both  in  the 
heart  of  man  and  in  the  desert  wilds,  as  having  any 
form ;  or  length,  breadth  and  height ;  it  is  clear 
that  these  words  in  Genesis  cannot  be  read  by  us  as 
referring  to  the  body  of  man,  which  has  shape  and 
form,  but  as  referring  to  the  soul,  which  is  the 
man.  The  word  man  comes  from  a  root  which 
in  Sanskrit  means  the  thinker  ;  and  soul  has  the 
same  meaning;  each  name  an  old-world  witness 
to  the  greatness  of  the  being  who  is  nearer  to 
the  God  above  him  than  he  is  to  the  brutes  below 
him.  With  these  he  has  very  much  in  common, 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  should  engender  kind 
ness  towards  them,  but  a  great  gulf,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  divides  the  two.  Brutes  have  not,  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term  as  we  use  it,  a  moral 
sense,  or  voice  within  which  speaks  to  them  of  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  what  they  do.  They 
show  love  and  hate,  revenge,  shame  and  pride, 
but  they  cannot  commit  sin,  neither  sink 
lower  nor  rise  higher  than  they  are.  A  hungry 
lion  kills  and  eats  a  man,  not  for  the  mere  love  of 
D 
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killing,  but  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  for  until  the 
hunger  returns,  he  will  harm  none  of  the  creatures 
he  preys  upon.  We  do  not  say  that  the  lion  has 
done  wrong,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
such  a  thing,  but  we  say  that  he  has  acted  accord 
ing  to  his  brute  nature,  and  we  have  outgrown  the 
practice  of  past  ages  when  animals  and  lifeless 
things  were  punished  as  criminals  for  evils  which 
befel  men  through  them.*  But  when  men  commit 
crimes,  we  say  that  they  ought  not  so  to  do, 
and  we  treat  them  as  beings  who  have  the 
power  to  do  right  as  well  as  the  power  to  do 
wrong ;  the  power  to  choose  between  a  better  and 
a  worse,  and  thus  ris*e  nobly  or  fall  shamefully. 

In  the  second  account  of  creation  in  Genesis, 
we  read  that  '  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life:  and  man  became  a  living  soul.' 

Now  the  matter  of  which  the  universe  has 
been  fonned  has  neither  been  added  to  nor  les 
sened,  and  therefore  it  follows  that  at  the  birth  of 
any  living  thing  there  is  no  bringing  in  of  new 
matter,  but  the  using  over  again  of  the  old. 
*  See  Note  C. 
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Of  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed, 
the  flower,  the  insect,  the  bird,  the  fish  and  the 
brute  are  alike  made,  and  they  live  and  grow  and 
repair  their  waste  by  taking  into  themselves  air 
and  light  and  food.  And  the  body  of  man  is  not 
something  different  from  these,  but  one  with  them 
1  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,'  and  in  itself  not 
-more  wonderfully  formed  for  its  purpose  than 
they  for  their  purpose.  Whether  in  the  long 
course  of  ages  it  has  come  through  lower  forms  to 
be  what  it  is,  or  was  fashioned  by  itself,  we  cannot 
say,  for  men  of  science  are  not  agreed  about  this 
hard  question.  Neither  does  it  matter;  'that 
which  we  are  we  are,'  and  the  query  is  not  whether 
God  has  worked,  giving  to  each  moving  thing  '  a 
body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,'  for  of  that  we  are 
sure ;  but  how  He  has  worked,  concerning  which 
we  may  be  content  to  remain  ignorant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Science  confirms 
in  the  main  what  is  said  in  Genesis  i.  about  the 
order  in  which  life  appeared  upon  the  earth,  since 
the  deepest  layers  of  rocks,  which  of  course  are  the 
oldest,  yield  fossils  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  forms 
so  faint  that  whether  they  be  the  remains  of  plant 
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'or  of  animal,  or  of  both,  is  uncertain  ;  and  the 
nearer  we  come  to  the  surface  the  higher  is  the 
kind  of  life  found  to  have  been,  until  the  highest 
of  all,  man  himself,  is  reached,  his  presence  being 
first  shown  in  rudely  chipped  stone  tools  and  wea 
pons,  and  next  by  his  remains.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  believed  the  first  man 
to  have  been  formed  from  the  slime  of  the  river 
Nile  ;  the  Chinese  that  he  was  shaped  from  yellow 
clay  ;  the  Peruvians  that  he  was  created  by  Divine 
power  as  '  animated  earth  ; '  one  of  the  North 
American  tribes  that  the  Great  Spirit  formed  two 
figures  from  clay,  who  were  named  '  first  man  ' 
and  'companion;'  another  tribe  says  that  men 
once  lived  underground,  but  that  finding  a  hole 
through  which  to  creep  to  the  surface,  they  were 
tempted  by  the  plentiful  food  to  remain  above 
ground. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EARLY  RACES  OF  MANKIND. 

IT  is  believed  that  the  birthplace  of  man  was  in 
some  part  of  the  earth  where  the  climate  was 
warm,  so  that  but  slight  clothing  and  shelter  were 
needed,  and  where  food  and  the  other  gifts  of 
Nature  were  so  abundant,  that  life  was  no  hard 
struggle. 

The  exact  spot  we  may  never  know,  but  nearly 
all  our  present  information  points,  as  hinted  at 
page  38,  to  some  land  now  beneath  the  Indian 
Ocean.*  The  vast  number  of  stone  implements 
which  have  been  found  in  Europe  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  globe  were  without  doubt  shaped  by 
the  hand  of  man  many  thousands  of  years  ago ; 
but  although  they  give  some  clue  to  the  rude, 
wild  state  of  those  who  made  them,  they  throw 
no  light  whatever  on  the  question  of  man's  first 
home.  His  greatness  among  all  living  creatures, 
*  See  Note  D. 
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from  the  earliest  time  of  which  we  have  glimpses, 
is  seen  in  this  :  that  although  he  was  made  naked 
and  with  a  bodily  frame  much  weaker  than  many 
of  the  brutes,  he  was  able,  armed  only  with  clumsy 
stone  weapons,  to  slay  animals  of  a  huge  size. 
And  this  because  as  "brutes  they  knew  nothing  of 
their  own  power,  wherewith  they  could  have 
crushed  him  with  ease ;  while  as  man  he  had  the 
knowledge  whereby  so  to  use  his  weapons  as  to 
subdue  and  kill  them. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  records  of  changes  in 
Europe  throw  any  light  upon  man's  arrival  there. 

If  we  find  imbedded  in  layers  of  rock  the  re 
mains  of  animals  and  plants  which  could  live  only 
in  hot  regions,  we  may  fairly  conclude  what  the 
climate  must  have  been  when  they  flourished. 

Now  from  the  nature  of  the  fossils  found  in 
what  are  called  the  Tertiary  rocks  (from  Lat. 
tertius,  third),  which  compose  the  third  great 
division  of  the  water-laid  rocks,  it  is  certain  that 
the  climate  of  Europe  was  once  very  warm.  Thick 
jungles  and  tangled  forest-growths  of  plants  akin 
to  those  in  hot  countries  abounded,  amongst  which 
creatures  of  huge  size  and  vast  numbers  roamed  at 
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will,  crunching  the  young  shoots  and  branches 
between  their  enormous  teeth  ;  while  the  river- 
creeks  and  swamps  were  the  abode  of  wallowing 
crocodiles,  sharks  and  turtles  of  monster  size. 

In  those  rocks  no  remains  of  man  in  bones  or 
stone  implements  have  been  found. 

After  this  a  season  of  the  bitterest  cold,  known 
as  the  Ice  Age,   slowly  set  in,  and  covered  with 
thick  plates  of  ice  the  northern  parts  of  the  earth. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which    had   stretched    beyond   Ireland,    gradually 
sank  beneath  the  sea,  so  that  a  large  part  of  it 
was  changed  into  frozen  straits  and  many  ice-clad 
islands.      In  the  long  course  of  time  the  climate 
again   became   milder  and  the  land   '  arose  from 
out  the  azure  main,'  so  that  Ireland  was  re-united 
to  Britain,  and  Britain  to  the  mainland,  which  was 
joined  to  Africa  at  different  parts,  the  Mediterra 
nean  Sea  being   thereby  divided   into   two   large 
land-locked  basins.      Periods  of  cold  and  heat  fol 
lowed  one  another ;  at  one  time  the  woolly-haired 
rhinoceros,    mammoth   or  maned    elephant,   cave- 
bear  and  other  wild  beasts  lived  here,  and  when 
warmer  times  drove  them  to  more  northern  parts, 
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hippopotamuses,  lions,  hyenas  and  such  nke  tenants 
of  hot  countries  came. 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  are  seen  to  be 
three  well-marked  divisions  of  the  great  reign  of 
cold,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  man  had 
reached  Europe  before  the  first  and  most  severe 
Ice  Age  set  in,  although  certain  relics  which 
tend  to  prove  that  he  had,  have  been  lately 
found  in  caverns.  The  earliest  traces  of  him  are 
the  stone  tools  and  weapons  found  in  ancient 
river- valleys  and  mingled  with  the  remains  of 
animals,  of  a  kind  long  since  extinct,  that  roamed 
over  the  north-west  when  there  was  dry  land  be 
tween  England  and  France,  and  when  a  wide 
plain  over  which  the  North  Sea  now  sweeps 
stretched  from  Norfolk  to  Belgium. 

That  the  makers  of  these  old  stone  implements 
must  have  lived  in  Britain  many  hundred  thousand 
years  ago  is  proved  by  the  finding  of  tools  of  the 
rudest  shape  in  the  floors  of  limestone  caverns 
which  have  been  scooped  out  of  the  rock  by  the 
slow  action  of  water.  The  limy  matter  in  or 
beneath  which  the  implements  are  found  im 
bedded  and  which  is  called  stalagmite  (from  Greek 
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stalagma,  a  drop)  is  formed  as  follows.  Rain 
water  passes  through  the  limestone  roof,  and  by 
means  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  has  derived 
from  the  air  and  from  decayed  leaves  and  the  like, 
eats  away  particles  of  the  roof  through  which  it 
trickles  and  drops  them  beneath  as  carbonate  of 
lime  or  stalagmite.  Sometimes  the  dissolved 
particles  cling  to  the  roof  and  hanging  from  it 
form  in  course  of  time  very  beautiful  columns 
called  stalactites,  but  with  these  we  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Now  as  the  rate  at  which  the  stalagmite  is  laid 
down  gives  some  clue  to  the  age  of  the  relics  found 
beneath  it  when  there  is  proof  that  it  has  not  been 
disturbed,  it  will  be  well  to  enter  one  of  the  most 
famous  caverns  situate  near  Torquay,  known  as 
'  Kent's  Hole,'  and  see  for  ourselves  of  what  age 
the  several  deposits  doubtless  are. 

First,  there  are  blocks  of  limestone,  which  have 
fallen  from  the  roof  from  time  to  time. 

Then  black  muddy  mould,  beneath  which  lies  a 
bed  of  stalagmite  varying  from  three  inches  to  five 
feet  in  thickness.  Underneath  this  are  two  layers, 
one  only  a  few  inches  thick  and  composed  mainly  of 
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charred  wood  ;  the  other  some  feet  in  thickness 
and  composed  of  earth  which  has  been  slowly 
washed  in  through  the  cavern's  mouth.  Then 
we  come  to  a  second  bed  of  stalagmite  of  a  dif 
ferent  character  to  the  tipper  bed,  and  much 
thicker  than  it,  reaching  in  some  parts  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  feet.  Below  all  these  lies  a  dark  red 
sandy  deposit  called  breccia  (Italian,  meaning  a 
fragment)  the  depth  of  which  is  unknown. 

In  the  uppermost  layer  there  were  found  relics 
of  a  time  before  the  Romans  invaded  Britain, 
which  we  may  safely  put  down  as  2000  years 
old.  In  the  upper  stalagmite  there  were  found 
bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  hyena,  &c.,  and 
of  man,  with  flakes  struck  off  flints  by  human 
hands  and  also  the  cores  from  which  they  had 
been  struck.  Now  without  going  farther  down 
at  present,  how  can  we  get  at  the  age  of  this 
stalagmite  ?  There  have  been  cut  into  it  certain 
letters  and  dates,  one  of  which — '  Robert  Hedges, 
of  Ireland,  Feb.  20,  1688' — we  may  believe  is 
genuine,  because  it  was  discovered  just  50  years 
ago,  on  a  huge  boss  of  stalagmite  rising  up  from 
the  floor ;  and  although  there  are  others  of  earlier 
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date,  we  will  take  it  as  our  point  of  reckoning. 
It  is  described  by  the  man  who  saw  it  in  1825 
as  covered  over  with  a  thin  film  of  stalagmite,  a 
description  which  applies  to  it  now,  although  the 
water  has  been  dripping  on  it  ever  since. 

Now  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  has  gathered 
upon  that  cutting  since  1688  does  not  exceed  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  we  have  to 
account  for  a  deposit  which  is  in  some  places  five 
feet  thick.  By  an  easy  sum  in  multiplication  we 
find  that  it  takes  3720  years  for  the  water  trick 
ling  through  the  roof  of  Kent's  Hole  to  deposit 
one  inch  of  stalagmite,  and  therefore  44,640 
years  to  deposit  one  foot.  Five  feet  consequently 
require  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
years  ! 

But  we  have  not  done  yet.  There  is  the  layer 
of  charred  wood,  called  the  '  black  band '  which 
yielded  hundreds  of  flint  tools,  a  bone  needle, 
burnt  bones,  remains  of  hyenas,  bears,  oxen,  &c. 
There  is  the  cave  earth  with  relics  of  a  like  kind, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  lower  bed  of  stalagmite, 
which  contained  bones  of  the  cave-bear  only,  and 
which  is  in  some  places  more  than  double  the 
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thickness  of  the  upper  bed,  and  requiring  at  the 
least  five  hundred  thousand  years  for  its  forma 
tion  ! 

It  is  underneath  this  that  in  the  solid  mass  called 
breccia  there  were  found  mingled  with  immense 
numbers  of  teeth  and  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  flint 
implements,  which  without  doubt  were  shaped  by 
the  hand  and  skill  of  man.  Enormous  as  these 
figures  are,  I  have  been  careful  to  understate 
rather  than  overstate  them,  for  there  are  proofs 
that  within  this  same  cavern  an  inch  of  stalagmite 
is  not  laid  down  by  water  in  less  than  5000 
years,  at  which  rate  the  time  needed  for  the  de 
posit  of  the  upper  bed  alone  is  three  hundred 
thousand  years  ! 

The  thickness  of  layers  of  stalagmite  is  not 
always  a  test  of  the  great  age  of  remains  found  in 
them  or  below  them,  as  in  some  caverns  they  are 
formed  at  a  very  much  quicker  rate  than  in 
others,  and  if  the  proof  of  man's  early  pre 
sence  on  the  earth  rested  on  this  alone,  it  would 
be  needful  to  speak  with  caution.  But  further 
proof  is  at  hand  in  the  worked  flints  found  in  the 
river-gravels  of  England  and  France,  and  in  the 
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kind  of  animals  with  whose  remains  his  own  are 
found,  that  man  lived  in  northern  Europe  towards 
the  close  of  the  later  Ice  Age,  if  not  earlier,  and 
therefore  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago ; 
although  the  actual  time  of  his  arrival  can  never 
be  known. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  race  the  men  who 
first  trod  the  soil  of  Europe  belonged.  They 
came  with  the  mammoth,  cave-bear,  &c.,  and  we 
cannot  tell  whither  they  went.  There  is,  how 
ever,  some  clue  to  those  who  followed  them. 
These  were  dwellers  in  caves,  living  chiefly  on  the 
flesh  of  the  reindeer,  which  creature  they  hunted 
as  far  as  the  northern  land  of  bitter  cold,  where 
the  snow  never  melts  and  the  blessed  light  shines 
but  six  months  in  the  year.  The  manners  and 
customs  and  general  kind  of  life  of  the  tribes 
found  there  at  this  day,  known  as  the  Eskimos, 
are  so  very  like  all  that  can  be  learnt  about  the  old 
cave-men  of  what  is  called  the  Reindeer  Period, 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  one 
is  descended  from  the  other. 

After  a  time  which  years  fail  to  reckon,  when 
the  waters,  ever  working  'without  haste  and  with- 
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out  rest/  had  cut  a  channel  between  England  and 
France,  there  came  to  Europe  from  the  East  race 
after  race  of  people  who  were  far  higher  than  the 
cave-men!  The  lowest  among  them,  of  whom 
traces  are  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  had  tamed  the  dog,  while  those  who  lived 
in  houses  built  upon  piles  driven  into  the  bottom 
of  lakes  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  had  learnt 
to  till  the  soil. 

Mankind  at  first  were  few  in  number,  but  as 
the  mouths  to  be  fed  multiplied  faster  than  the 
food  wherewith  to  fill  them,  it  was  needful  either 
that  the  ground  should  be  tilled  or  that  some 
should  leave  in  search  of  food  elsewhere,  and 
since  man  must  advance  somewhat  before  he 
becomes  a  husbandman,  the  latter  course  would  be 
chosen. 

So,  hunger-driven  or  forced  away  by  change  of 
climate,  and  also,  it  may  be,  led  on  by  desire  to 
see  what  the  world  was  like  and  to  find  excite 
ment  in  chasing  animals  to  kill  and  eat,  some 
would  leave,  and  thus  give  up  a  settled  kind  of 
life,  which  tends  to  peaceful  progress,  for  a  roving 
life.  The  pressing  wants  of  the  body  urged  them 
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to  wander  far  and  wide,  and  soon  long  distances 
would  divide  the  hunters.  This  would  lead  to  the 
peopling  of  the  world  in  many  parts,  and  in  the 
course  of  long  ages  to  the  fixing  of  wandering 
tribes  wherever  food  was  to  be  had,  and  the  land 
seemed  fair  and  fertile. 

From  this  we  may  understand  how  the  earliest 
dwellers  in  Europe  were  driven  thither.  They 
were  but  rude  savages,  living  by  hunting  and  fish 
ing.  Man  is  first  of  all  a  hunter,  then  he  finds 
out  that  some  of  the  animals  which  he  kills  for 
food  can  be  made  useful  to  him  in  other  ways,  so 
he  tames  them.  This  leads  him  to  follow  the 
more  settled  life  of  a  shepherd,  and  when  he  be 
comes  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  or  farmer,  he  stays  in 
one  place.  There  the  family  grows  into  a  tribe 
and  the  tribe  into  a  nation. 

Thus  far  I  hope  to  have  made  clear  to  you  the 
mode  in  which  mankind  slowly  overspread  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  I  have  now  to  give  you,  in 
as  simple  a  form  as  the  subject  will  permit,  an 
account  of  some  ancient  peoples  who  have  played 
a  markedly  eventful  part  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 
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I  shall  take  you  back  to  the  time  when  man 
had  outgrown  his  first  rude  savage  state  ;  but,  so 
many  are  the  years,  we  shall  still  be  a  long  way 
beyond  the  line  where  the  history  of  nations 
stands  out  clearly  before  us.  The  story  is  worth 
your  careful  attention,  for  to  know  who  these 
peoples  were  and  what  they  did,  is  to  learn  the 
thoughts  of  ancestors  whose  words  we  speak  and 
to  find  out  how  we  have  become  what  we 


are. 

The  old  writers,  in  speaking  of  '  the  world,' 
took  for  granted  that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
countries  of  which  they  knew.  Now  although  its 
real  size  and  shape  are  well  known  to  us,  we  are 
too  apt  to  think  only  of  that  part  of  it  where  the 
highest  races  have  lived,  and  to  leave  out  the 
other  parts  with  their  millions  of  people  still  in  a 
savage  or  half-civilized  state.  This  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  reading  what  follows,  since  the  limits 
of  this  book  forbid  my  stating  what  is  known  of 
the  manner  of  life  and  religions  of  the  numerous 
races  scattered  over  the  northern  regions  of  Asia, 
over  large  tracts  of  Africa  and  America,  and 
throughout  the  many  islands  of  the  southern  seas. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  people  to  be  presently  de 
scribed  were  not  the  first  civilizers,  but  were  young 
as  compared  to  Egypt  and  China,  and  built  up 
much  of  their  future  greatness  out  of  the  ruins  of 
more  ancient  cultures.  For  apart  from  the 
rude  savages  whose  early  struggles  made  progress 
easier  to  those  who  came  after  them,  there  are 
found  over  wide  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  the 
traces  of  a  people  who  have  immensely  helped 
the  advancement  of  mankind.  I  am  now  speak 
ing  of  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  of 
the  Tatars  (wrongly  called  Tartars)  and  of  the 
many  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  of  Southern  India, 
Malay,  and  other  parts  of  South-western  Asia ; 
also  of  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Hungarians  and  smaller 
remnants,  such  as  the  -Basque  dwellers  in  the 
Pyrenees,  lingering  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Many  of  these  have  preserved  the  manners, 
customs  and  beliefs  of  a  bygone  day,  and  having 
reached  a  certain  point,  seem  to  have  stood  still 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  moved  onward.  The 
history  of  mankind  is  made  up  of  struggles  be 
tween  races  in  which  the  weaker  have  been  stamped 
out  or  enslaved,  but  these  people,  whose  forefathers 
E 
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were  by  turns  conquerors  and  conquered,  are 
amongst  us,  many  of  them  free  and  independent, 
still  worshipping  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  as  did  their  forefathers 
thousands  of  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ARYAN  OR  INDO-EUROPEAN  NATIONS. 

THOUSANDS  of  years  ago  there  dwelt  probably  in 
Central  Asia,  scattered  over  the  wide  plains  which 
spread  east  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  north-west  of 
Hindustan,  a  number  of  tribes  united  together  by 
the  same  manners  and  customs,  and  speaking 
somewhat  different  dialects  of  a  common  tongue, 
in  short,  the  offspring  of  one  mother-nation. 

These  tribes  consisted  of  two  great  branches, 
from  one  of  which  have  come  the  races  that  have 
peopled  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Celts  (whom  Julius  Caesar  found  in 
Britain  when  he  invaded  it)  ;  the  Germans  and 
Slavonians  ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  while  from 
the  other  branch  the  Medes,  Persians  and  Hindus, 
with  some  lesser  peoples  in  Asia,  have  sprung. 

A  learned  German  has  called  this  '  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world.'  And  it  is  certainly  a  great 
revelation  to  us  that  the  Hindu  and  the  Icelander  ; 
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the  Russian  and  the  Italian  ;  the  Englishman  and 
the  Frenchman ;  are  children  whose  forefathers 
lived  in  one  home.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  must 
aid  the  growth  of  kindlier  feeling  between  man 
and  man,  and  lessen  the  unreasoning  dislike  which 
we  are  apt  to  nurture  against  foreigners. 

So  true  is  it  that  '  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ; 
that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us.' 

Arya    is     a     Sanskrit    word,    meaning    noblp, 
of  a  good  family.      It  is  believed  to  have  come  j 
from  the  root  ar,  to  plough,  which  is  found  in  era,  | 
the  Greek  word  for   earth;   earth  meaning   that 
which    is   i' tired  or  ploughed.      We  find  the  word 
so  used  in  Tusser,  an  early  English  poet,  who  says, 

4  Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow, 
Two  ,-urtlis  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it,  bestow.' 

That  is,  plough  it  twice.      And  in  Isaiah  xxx.  24, 
we  read  of  'the  oxen  and   the  young  asses  that 
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ear  the  ground.'  Aryan  was  the  name  given 
to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  to  householders, 
and  the  title  by  which  the  once  famous  Medes 
and  Persians  were  proud  to  call  themselves. 
"We  find  King  Darius  styling  himself  an  Arya  of 
the  Aryans.  It  became  a  general  name  for  the 
race  who  obtained  possession  of  the  land,  and 
survives  in  Iran,  the  modern  native  name  of 
Persia  and  in  other  names  of  places ;  even,  as 
some  think,  in  Ireland,  which  is  called  Erin  by 
the  natives.  The  name  Indo-European  is  some 
times  used  instead  of  Aryan,  and  it  is  a  better 
name  because  it  conveys  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
races  included  therein. 

We  will  now  enquire  more  fully  into  the  old 
life  of  this  interesting  people,  first  treating  of 
them  in  their  common  home,  which  will  cause 
something  more  to  be  said  about  legends  of  the 
past ;  then  of  their  arts  and  customs  ;  the  source 
from  whence  comes  our  knowledge  of  them  ;  their 
religion ;  their  myths,  from  which,  as  already 
hinted  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  book,  most  of 
the  myths  and  legends  and  even  some  beliefs  of 
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the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  have  come  ;  and 
lastly,  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  tribes,  when  the 
children  went  forth,  heaven-guided,  to  plant  the 
seed  from  which  grew  empires  that  have  been  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Such  survey  will  bring  us 
near  the  time  when  some  great  religions  had  their 
rise,  and  of  these  an  account  will  fitly  follow. 

(a)    THE  ARYANS  IN  THEIR  UNDIVIDED  STATE. 

In  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  sacred  book  of  the 
old  Persian  religion,  only  fragments  of  which 
have  been  preserved,  there  are  some  statements 
about  the  country  peopled  by  the  Aryans  which 
seem  to  hold  a  little  truth. 

Sixteen  countries  are  spoken  of  as  having  been 
given  by  Ormuzd  for  the  Aryans  to  dwell  in, 
each  of  which  became  tainted  with  evil.  The  first 
was  named  Airyanem-Vaego  and  it  was  created  a 
land  of  delight,  but,  to  quote  the  ancient  legend 
'  the  evil  being  Ahriman,  full  of  death,  made  a 
mighty  serpent  and  winter,  the  work  of  the  Devas  ' 
(or  bad  spirits). 

The  land  thus  vaguely  spoken  of  is  believed  to 
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be  the  highest  ground  in  Central  Asia,  and  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  changes  which  gave  rise  to 
a  cold  climate  with  but  two  months  of  summer  in 
the  year.  In  this  Persian  legend  we  have  one  of 
the  many  traditions  which  have  come  down  from 
the  past  concerning  disaster  and  ruin  befalling 
fair  lands  where  men  once  dwelt  in  peace.  The 
most  widespread  of  these,  being  in  fact  found 
among  all  the  leading  races  of  the  world,  is  that 
which  tells  of  a  fearful  flood  which  drowned  man 
kind.  The  sea-shells  and  fossil  fishes  imbedded 
in  rocks  now  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup 
posing  either  that  the  sea  once  came  up  and 
covered  the  highest  hills,  leaving  its  wrecks 
behind ;  or  that  the  mountains  had  been  down  in 
the  sea;  and  as  the  former  seemed  the  more 
likely  of  the  two,  the  tradition  took  that  shape. 

I  shall  have  to  resist  the  temptation  to  relate 
many  of  these  traditions,  but  the  Chaldaean  must 
be  told  because  of  its  striking  likeness  to  the 
record  of  the  Flood  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  There 
are  in  fact  two  Chaldaean  accounts  of  the  Deluge, 
one  of  which,  belonging  to  a  series  of  legends  on 
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tablets  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  has  of 
late  come  to  light,  and  resembles  that  now 
given. 

It  is  said  that  the  god  Ilu  (see  page  201)  warned 
Xisuthrus  of  a  flood  by  which  mankind  would  be 
destroyed,  and  commanded  him  to  write  a  history 
of  all  things  and  to  bury  it  in  the  City  of  the 
Sun.  He  was  then  to  build  a  ship,  and  take 
refuge  in  it  with  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
also  every  kind  of  beast  and  bird,  with  needful 
food  for  all.  This  he  did,  and  when  the  flood 
came  sailed  as  he  was  bidden  '  to  the  gods.'  That 
he  might  know  whether  the  waters  had  abated,  he 
sent  out  birds  three  times,  and  the  third  time  they 
came  back  no  more,  by  which  he  judged  that  the 
earth  was  again  dry  land.  Looking  out  from  a 
window  he  found  that  the  ship  had  stranded  upon 
the  side  of  some  mountain,  and  he  thereupon 
quitted  it  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  After 
worshipping  the  earth  and  offering  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  he  was  translated  to  live  in  their  high  dwell 
ing-place,  and  as  he  arose  he  bade  farewell  to 
those  whom  he  had  left  in  the  ship,  and  told  them 
to  return  to  Babylon  and  dig  up  the  books  which 
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he  had  buried.      This  they  did,  and  taught  from 
those  books  the  true  religion  to  the  Chaldseans. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Jews  were  members  of 
the  same  race,  and  this  may  explain  the  likeness 
between  their  traditions.  Thus  the  Chaldsean 
records  speak  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  legend  of  which  has  just  been  found 
on  another  tablet  from  Nineveh,  how  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  glorying  in  their  own 
strength  and  size  and  despising  the  gods,  under 
took  to  raise  a  tower  whose  top  should  reach 
the  sky  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  when  it  approached  the  heaven,  the 
winds  helped  the  gods,  and  overthrew  the  work 
upon  its  builders ;  then  the  gods  confused  the 
speech  of  men,  who  till  that  time  had  all  spoken 
the  same  language.  The  Bible  gives  ten  patri 
archs  who  lived  before  the  flood,  each  of  whom 
•died  at  a  great  age,  and  the  Chaldaean  history 
speaks  of  ten  kings  whose  reigns,  added  together, 
amount  to  432,000  years,  while  in  Arab,  Chinese, 
Hindu  and  German  legend,  ten  mythical  persons 
are  said  to  have  lived  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
So  strongly  runs  the  likeness  between  the  old 
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traditions,  a  likeness  to  be  expected,  since  they 
are  the  children  of  one  parent.  That  parent  was 
the  busy,  wonder-filled  mind  of  man,  when  it 
shaped  the  creatures  of  its  fancy  out  of  the  facts 
around  ;  creatures  that  have  found  a  home  among 
every  people. 

You  must  read  elsewhere  the  story  of  the  Nor 
thern  giants  who  were  sent  to  overturn  the  earth, 
and  who  drowned  all  mankind  save  an  old  couple 
whom  the  gods  told  to  dance  on  the  bones  of  the 
earth  (by  which  of  course  the  stones  are  meant) 
nine  times,  whence  arose  nine  pairs  of  men  and 
women  ;  of  the  Greek  and  his  wife  who,  when  the 
flood  came,  took  refuge  in  an  ark  and  leaving  it 
when  the  land  was  dry,  threw  stones  behind 
them,  which  were  thereupon  changed  into  men  ; 
of  the  Hindu  who  saved  the  life  of  a  fish,  for 
which  kind  deed  the  grateful  creature  rescued  him, 
when  the  great  waters  came,  by  fastening  his  ship 
to  its  horn  ;  and  of  the  South  Sea  fisherman  who 
by  ill  luck  caught  his  hooks  in  the  water-god's 
hair,  which  so  angered  the  god  that  he  drowned 
the  world,  but,  strange  to  say,  spared  the  fisher 
man. 
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Leaving  the  legends,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Aryans  had  gradually  spread  themselves  over  that 
part  of  Asia  called  Bactria ;  the  tribes  that  after 
wards  settled  in  Persia  and  India  dwelling,  some 
in  the  north-east,  others  in  the  south-east  ;  while 
the  western  part  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
the  tribes  that  were  to  people  Europe.  We  shall 
see  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  in  what  order  they 
are  thought  to  have  left. 

(6)    THEIR  STATE  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Of  the  forefathers  of  the  Aryans  nothing  is 
known.  Remains  yielded  by  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  show  that  mankind  passed  through  a  state 
when  the  rudest  and  roughest  tools  were  gladly 
used,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  although 
the  Aryans  had  learnt  the  value  of  metals,  they 
were  the  offspring  of  people  who  had  in  a  far-off 
past  made  shift  with  stone,  bone,  wood,  and  such 
like  materials.  At  the  unknown  period  when 
the  Aryans  dwelt  on  the  rich  pastures  and  fertile 
soil  of  their  high  table-land  they  were  far  in 
advance  of  a  savage  state.  They  were  not  dwellers 
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in  tents  like  the  Arabs,  nor  in  waggons  like  the 
Scythians,  but  they  had  reached  the  settled  life  of 
a  people  whose  dwellings  were  grouped  into  vil 
lages  or  small  towns,  between  which  roads  had 
been  made.  Their  houses  were  strongly  built, 
with  walls  round  them.  Their  chief  wealth 
was  in  bulls  and  cows,  and  they  had  horses,  dogs, 
pigs,  goats,  fowls,  &c.  In  fact,  the  wild  stocks  of 
several  of  our  domestic  animals  still  exist  in 
Central  Asia,  from  whence  they  were  brought  by 
the  Aryans  into  Europe.  They  did  not  depend 
entirely  for  food  upon  milk  and  flesh,  but  tilled 
the  soil  a  little,  sowing  barley,  and  perhaps  wheat, 
which  they  ground  in  mills.  They  had  ploughs 
and  other  implements,  and  also  weapons  of  bronze. 
Gold,  silver  and  copper  were  known  among  them, 
but  probably  iron  was  as  yet  unknown.  The  arts 
of  weaving  and  pottery-making  were  practised, 
and  they  had  small  boats  moved  by  oars,  but 
without  masts  and  sails.  They  had  learnt  to 
count  as  far  as  one  hundred,  and  to  divide  the 
year  into  twelve  months,  as  suggested  chiefly 
by  the  movements  of  the  moon.  Names  were 
given  to  the  members  of  families  related  by  mar- 
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riage  as  well  as  by  blood.  A  welcome  greeted 
the  birth  of  children  as  of  those  who  brought  joy 
to  the  home,  and  the  love  that  should  be  felt  be 
tween  brother  and  sister  was  shewn  in  the  names 
given  ;  bhrdtar  being  he  who  sustains  or  helps ; 
svdsar,  she  who  pleases  or  consoles.  The  daughter 
of  each  household  was  called  duhitdr,  from,  duh, 
a  root  which  in  Sanskrit  means  to  milk,  by  which 
we  know  that  the  girls  in  those  days  were  the 
milking  maids.  Father  comes  from  a  root  pd, 
which  means  to  protect  or  support;  mother,  mdtar, 
has  the  meaning  of  'maker.  Thus  did  the  old 
words  carry  within  them  the  sense  of  those  duties 
which  each  member  of  the  family  owed  to  the  rest. 
The  groups  of  families  which  made  up  a  tribe 
or  clan  were  ruled  by  a  chief,  aided  by  heads  of 
households,  and  under  these  the  laws  were  carried 
out.  A  king  was  set  over  all ;  one  doubtless 
chosen  for  his  bravery  and  wisdom,  who  commanded 
the  army  and  made  peace  or  war.  He  was  also 
supreme  judge,  but  any  cases  upon  which  he  felt 
it  hard  to  decide  were  settled  by  what  is  called 
ordeal  or  the  judgment  of  God,  as  it  was  believed 
to  be.  That  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  an  accused 
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person  might  be  arrived  at,  he  had  to  submit  to 
some  test,  such  as  being  passed  through  fire  (from 
which  comes  our  phrase  about  any  one  who  has 
been  scolded  ;  we  say  he  has  been  'hauled  over  the 
coals  '),  or  thrown  into  water,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  law-book  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  '  he  whom 
the  flame  does  not  burn  and  he  who  does  not  float 
without  effort  on  the  water,  must  be  accepted  as 
truthful/  Trial  by  ordeal  was  common  among 
ancient  nations,  and  was  supported  by  both  law 
and  clergy  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe. 

(c)    SOURCE  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  THE 
ARYANS. 

Ethnology  (from  Greek  eihnos,  a  tribe  or  nation, 
and  logos,  a  discourse)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  races  of  mankind.  Our 
present  knowledge  strengthens  the  early  belief 
that  man  first  arose  in  one  part  of  the  earth,  but 
the  result  of  many  causes,  such  as  changes  in 
climate,  removal  to  new  lands,  different  food, 
working  through  long  ages,  has  been  to  create 
wide  varieties  in  his  descendants,  such  as  we 
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see  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Negro,  and 
between  a  Hindu  and  a  Chinaman.  In  dividing 
mankind  into  races,  men  of  science  have  tried 
many  methods,  tracing  out  likeness  in  shape  and 
size  of  skull,  in  colour  of  skin  and  hair,  in  manners, 
customs  and  beliefs,  in  language,  &c.,  but  no  one 
of  these  has  succeeded  in  accounting  for  all  the 
varieties  in  the  human  race. 

What  immense  service  one  of  these  methods 
has  been  will  now  appear. 

The  Aryans,  whose  manner  of  life  has  been 
sketched  in  its  main  features,  have  left  behind 
them  no  ruins  of  temples  or  tombs,  no  history 
stamped  on  pieces  of  baked  clay  or  cut  on  rocks, 
no  weapons  or  tools  of  stone,  bone  or  metal,  so 
far  as  is  known,  and  it  is  by  means  of  LANGUAGE 
alone  that  we  can  rebuild  the  villages  of  the  old 
Aryan  land  and  bring  before  the  mind  some 
picture  of  life  in  them  thousands  of  years  ago. 

When  a  bone  with  scratchings  upon  it  is  dug 
from  out  a  cavern  floor,  there  may  be  room  for 
doubt  whether  the  hand  of  a  man  working  with 
stone  tool,  or  the  teeth  of  a  brute,  have  made  the 
marks  ;  but  wherever  we  find  words  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  man  has  used  them  :  and  it  was 
through  them  that  the  secret  about  these  Aryan 
forefathers  came  to  light. 

There  were  seen  to  be  so  many  points  of 
likeness  between  certain  languages  which  could 
be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  those  languages 
to  be  the  offspring  of  one  mother-tongue.  This 
likeness  was  noticed  in  the  homely  words  and 
common  names  which  make  up  so  much  of  the 
speech  of  everyday  life  ;  it  was  most  marked  in 
the  numerals  and  pronouns;  and,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  in  the  forms  of  grammar; — 
the  endings  of  nouns  and  verbs  ;  the  adding  of 
the  letter  s  to  form  plurals,  &c. 

As  language  is  '  a  map  of  the  •  science  and 
manners  of  the  people  who  speak  it,'  the  thing 
for  which  a  name  exists  must  have  been  known, 
and  if  it  be  found  with  the  same  name  among 
nations  widely  apart  and  between  whom  there  has 
been  no  meeting  for  ages,  we  have  fair  proof  that 
their  ancestors  once  lived  together  and  used  the 
thing.  If  we  find  a  common  name  for  house,  loaf, 
plouyh,  grain,  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  other  lead 
ing  languages,  we  may  be  nearly  certain  that 
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these  things  were  known  to  the  tribes  before  they 
parted,  whereas  if  the  name  for  sea  differs,  it 
follows  that  the  Aryans  were  an  inland  race  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  wide  waters  that  laved  the 
distant  coasts.  There  is  further  proof  of  this  in 
the  small  ness  of  their  skiffs  or  canoes,  which  it  is 
clear  were  for  river  use,  since,  as  already  stated, 
they  had  no  masts  or  sails. 

There  are  certain  differences  in  the  words, 
arising  from  the  changes  to  which  the  sounds  of  a 
language  are  liable,  one  sound  being  often  used  in 
the  place  of  another,  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  children  in  trying  to  utter  certain  words. 
These  changes  were  found  to  have  taken  place 
upon  a  large  scale  in  all  the  Indo-European 
languages,  and  their  nature  is  now  fully  known 
and  set  forth  in  modern  grammars.  They  are 
grouped  together  under  the  title  of  '  Grimm's 
Law,'  from  the  name  of  their  discoverer. 

It  is  true  it  does  not  follow  that  the  English 
and  Germans  are  of  the  same  race  because  their 
languages  are  so  much  alike,  for  there  are  cases  in 
history  where  a  people,  without  any  change  in 
itself,  has  lost  its  mother-tongue  and  spoken  the 
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language  of  its  conquerors,  but  this  has  taken 
place  only  when  it  has  been  so  entirely  subdued 
as  to  be  civilized  by  the  victors,  as  for  example 
when  the  Romans  conquered  Gaul  and  wellnigh 
stamped  out  the  Gaulish  speech,  putting  Latin  in 
its  place.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
Aryan  nations  in  their  wars  with  non- Aryan 
races. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  the  languages  known 
to  be  offshoots  from  one  parent  stem,  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  that  language  is  everywhere  found 
to  be  in  one  of  the  three  following  states  : 

First,  When  roots,  by  which  is  meant  sounds 
from  which  all  languages  spring,  are  used  as  words 
without  any  change  of  form. 

Secondly,  When  two  roots  are  joined  together 
to  form  words. 

Thirdly,  When  two  roots  are  joined  together,  but 
when  they,  thus  joined,  lose  their  independent  form. 

The  Chinese  language,  which  consists  of  words 
of  one  syllable,  is  the  best  living  example  of  lan 
guage  in  its  first  stage,  and  beyond  which,  it  is 
held  by  a  few  learned  men,  some  languages  never 
rise,  however  long  they  may  live. 
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The  Finnic,  Hungarian,  &c.,  languages  represent 
language  in  its  second  stage. 

The  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  represent 
language  in  its  third  and  highest  stage. 

This  example  will  show  the  change  which  the 
roots  of  certain  languages  undergo  : 

First  state  .  .  He  is  like  God. 
Second  state  .  He  is  God-like. 
Third  state  .  .  He  is  God-ly. 

Table  of  Aryan  or  Indo-European  Languages. 

In  India : — 

Sanskrit,  The  language  in  which  the  Vedas  or 
sacred  books  of  the  Brahmans  are 
written,    and    the   parent   of    the 
modern  dialects  of  Hindustan. 
Zend,.   .   The  language  of  the  ancient  Persians 
(so-called.)  and     of    their    sacred    book,    the 

Zend-Avesta. 

The  languages  now  spoken  in  Persia,  Afghan 
istan,  Kurdistan,  Armenia  and  Ceylon,  and  the 
dialects  of  the  Gypsies  are  Aryan,  those  strange 
wanderers  having  without  doubt  come  from  India. 
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In  Europe  :— 

Celtic,  .  Once  the  language  of  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  but  now  spoken  only  in 
Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  some 
parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Teutonic,  Under  which  name  the  languages  that 
have  given  birth  to  the  English, 
German,  Icelandic,  Danish,  Nor 
wegian,  Swedish,  Dutch,  &c.,  are 
grouped. 

Slavonic,  The  language  spoken  in  many  dialects 
all  over  Russia  in  Europe  and  part 
of  Austria. 

Greek,   .   The  parent  of  modern  Greek. 

Latin,  .  The  language  of  ancient  Rome  (which 
was  in  the  little  province  of 
Latium)  and  the  parent  of  the 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portu 
guese  and  Wallachian  languages. 

No  one  of  these  can  be  pointed  out  as  the 
source  from  which  tlw3  others  have  come,  because 
although  Sanskrit  has  preserved  its  words  in  their 
most  primitive  state,  each  of  the  others  has  also 
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kept  some  form  which  Sanskrit  has  lost.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  facts  of  history  that  before  the  Hindus 
crossed  the  mountains  that  lay  between  Bactria 
and  India,  and  before  the  Celts  and  other  tribes 
left  for  the  west,  their  common  ancestors  spoke 
the  same  language  ;  a  language  so  firmly  settled  that 
Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic,  Slavonic 
and  Celtic  words  are  simply  alterations  of  its  words 
and  not  additions  to  it.  A  few  plain  examples 
will  best  make  this  clear,  and  close  what  some  of 
you  will  call  the  driest  chapter  in  the  book. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend.      \     Greek.       Latin. 

Gothic. 

Slavonic. 

Irish. 

Father 

pitar 

patar          pater 

pater 

fadar 

athair 

Mother 

•ml  tar 

matar 

meter 

mater 

mati 

mathair 

Brother 

ahraear 

bratar 

phrate"r    frater 

brothar 

brat' 

brathair 

Sister  . 

svasar 

qanhar 

soror 

svistar 

sestra 

siur 

Daughter 

duhitar     dughdhar 

thugater 

dauhtar 

dear  (?) 

Me   .  . 

me 

me 

me 

me 

mik 

man         |me 

House 

dama 

demana 

domos 

domus 

domii 

daimh 

Boat   . 

naus 

naw            naus 

navis 

noior  nai 

Ox  &  Cow 

?0(gaTs) 

gao 

bous 

bos 

govjado 

bo 

Anglo- 

Saxon. 

Horse    . 

asu,  asva  aspa 

hippos      equus 

eoh 

... 

ech 

Old  High 

German. 

Sow     .  . 

su 

hus 

sus 

su 

svinia 

suig 

Polish. 

Mouse    . 

mush 

mus 

mus 

mus 

mysz 

Manxo- 

Gothic. 

Slavonic. 

Two    .  . 

dwa           dwa            'diio 

duo 

twa 

dwa 

dau 

Three.  . 

tri              thri             treis         treis 

thri 

tri 

tri 

I    have   sought    to    make    this    matter   simple 
enough   that  you  may  see  how  language   is  filled 
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with  wealth  of  knowledge  about  the  past,  and 
how  sure  a  guide  it  is  to  the  manners,  customs 
and  beliefs  of  those  who  '  being  dead,  yet  speak  ' 
by  it. 

(W.)    THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ARYANS. 

In  the  second  part  of  my  former  book,  '  The 
Childhood  of  the  World/  I  tried  to  show  by  what 
steps  man  rose  from  the  worship  of  sticks  and 
stones  and  rivers,  to  a  belief  in  one  all-wise  and 
all-good  God.  It  is  not  needful  to  go  over  that 
-maud  again,  as  in  learning  from  whence  the 
Aryan  drew  his  idea  of  the  gods,  we  shall  see  to 
what  extent  he  had  got  beyond  the  lower  beliefs  of 
his  ancestors.  He  had  not  reached  the  highest 
idea  to  which  man  can  climb,  that  God  is  the 
unseen  life  of  all  and  that  'there  is  none  other  but 
he/  for  his  belief  was  shaped  from  what  he  saw. 

Before  the  notions  about  things  which  the 
senses  give  had  been  corrected  by  reason  and  tin- 
long  experience  of  mankind,  man  explained  the 
movements  of  nature  by  his  own  movements.  He 
knew  that  he  moved  because  lie  lived  and  willed 
to  do  whatever  he  did,  and  that  the  dead  moved 
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not.  So  he  believed  that  sun,  moon,  stars,  clouds, 
rivers  and  the  like,  had  life  within  them  because 
they  moved,  and  that  theirs  was  a  freer,  stronger 
life  than  his  own  ;  obeying  a  will  more  powerful 
than  his  will.  By  a  short  step  the  thing  spoken  of 
as  alive  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  person,  and 
where  two  or  more  names  were  given  to  the  same 
object  the  idea  of  two  or  more  persons  sprang 
therefrom.  The  spread  of  this  idea  would  be 
aided  by  the  division  of  lifeless  things  thus 
believed  to  have  a  personal  life  into  masculine 
or  feminine  gender,  of  which  some  languages 
afford  such  curious  and,  to  those  who  are  learning 
them,,  tedious  illustrations. 

Although  the  Aryan  addressed  the  earth  as 
'  mother/  and  invoked  her  to  grant  him  blessings, 
he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  god.  How  much  there 
was  in  it  to  arouse  his  sense  of  wonder  it  is  not 
hard  for  us  to  see,  but  it  appeared  to  him  to 
depend,  like  himself,  upon  some  greater  powers 
who  could  plunge  it  in  darkness  or  withhold  from 
its  thirsty  soil  the  welcome  rain.  So  he  looked 
up  to  the  broad  heaven  that  arched  in  the  earth 
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at  every  point,  and  from  whence  came  each  morn 
ing  the  light  that  cheered  his  life  and  took  away 
the  fear  with  which  the  night  filled  his  heart. 
Arid  there,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  lived  and  moved 
in  strength  and  majesty  the  great  lord  of  all, 
whom  he  named  Dyaus,  from  a  root  div  or  dyu, 
which  means  to  shine.  This  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  names  by  which  the  Aryans  spoke  of,  him 
who  seemed  the  god  of  gods,  and  it  is  the  name  by 
which  you  and  I  often  speak  of  the  one  God  in 
Whom  we  believe,  for  it  was  borne  away  with  other 
cherished  home-words  by  the  tribes  when  they  left 
their  mother-country,  and  as  wherever  they  went 
the  same  heaven  was  above  them,  it  was  not 
readily  forgotten.  Dyaus  is  the  same  as  Zeus  in 
Greek  ;  Jovis  and  Deus  in  Latin ;  and  Tiu  in 
German.  From  Deus  comes  our  word  Deity, 
which  therefore  means  the  God  Who  is  light,  and 
from  Tiu,  Saxon  god  of  war,  comes  our  Tuesday. 
In  the  Rig- Veda  or  chief  sacred  book  of  the 
Brahmans,  the  hymns  of  which  have  preserved  the 
earliest  known  form  of  the  Aryan  religion,  the 
gods  are  called  deva,  meaning  bright. 

Dyaus,   the  god    of   the  bright   sky   and  chief 
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deity  among  the  Aryans,  was,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  chapter  on  the  older  Hindu  religion,  only  one 
of  several  names  by  which  they  invoked  the 
moving  powers  of  nature.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  different  objects  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
same  object  was  called  by  as  many  names  as  the 
fancy  of  the  onlooker  invented.  As  the  powers  of 
nature  came  to  be  thought  of  as  persons,  it  was  by 
an  easy  step  that  they  were  called  husband  and  wife, 
mother  and  son,  brother  and  sister.  It  was  long 
ago  a  beautiful  and  forceful  myth  among  man 
kind,  and  one  still  found  among  races  in  the 
myth-making  stage,  that  heaven  and  earth  are  the 
father  and  mother  of  all  things.  Upon  this 
matter  a  great  light  is  thrown  by  the  name 
Jupiter.  This  word  means  what  in  the  Yeda 
Dyaus-pitar,  and  in  the  Greek  Zeu-pater,  mean — 
Heaven-Father  !  Professor  Max  Muller,  who  has 
the  rare  gift  of  putting  into  sweetest  words  things 
that  to  the  common  eye  look  the  driest,  writes 
thus  about  this  most  interesting  fact  : — 

'  We  have  in  the  Veda  the  invocations  Dyaus- 
pitar,  the  Greek  ZeuKarsp,  the  Latin  Jupiter:  and 
that  means  in  all  the  three  languages  what  it 
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meant  before  these  three  languages  were  torn 
asunder — it  means  Heaven-Father  !  These  two 
words  are  not  mere  words  ;  they  are  to  my  mind 
the  oldest  poem,  the  oldest  prayer  of  mankind,  or 
at  least  of  that  pure  branch  of  it  to  which  we  belong 
— and  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  that  this  prayer 
was  uttered,  that  this  name  was  given  to  the 
unknown  God  before  Sanskrit  was  Sanskrit,  and 
Greek  was  Greek,  as  when  I  see  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  languages  of  Polynesia  and  Melanesia,  I 
feel  certain  that  it  was  first  uttered  in  the  lan 
guage  of  Jerusalem.  We  little  thought  when  we 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Jupiter, 
degraded  it  may  be  by  Homer  or  Ovid  into  a 
scolding  husband  or  a  faithless  lover,  what  sacred 
records  lay  enshrined  in  this  unholy  name.  We 
shall  have  to  learn  the  same  lesson  again  and 
again  in  the  Science  of  Religion,  viz.,  that  the 
place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground. 
Thousands  of  years  have  passed  since  the  Aryan 
nations  separated  to  travel  to  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  West  and  the  East  :  they  have  each 
formed  their  languages,  they  have  each  founded 
empires  and  philosophies,  they  have  each  built 
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temples  and  razed  them  to  the  ground  ;  they  have 
all  grown  older,  and  it  may  be  wiser  and  better  ; 
but  when  they  search  for  a  name  for  what  is  most 
exalted  and  yet  most  dear  to  every  one  of  us,  when 
they  wish  to  express  both  awe  and  love,  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  they  can  but  do  what  their 
old  fathers  did  when  gazing  up  to  the  eternal  sky, 
and  feeling  the  presence  of  a  Being  as  far  as  far 
and  as  near  as  near  can  be  ;  they  can  but  combine 
the  self-same  words,  arid  utter  once  more  the 
primeval  Aryan  prayer,  Heaven-Father,  in  that 
form  which  will  endure  for  ever,  '  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.' 

Besides  having  common  names  for  their  chief 
gods,  the  Aryans  had  words  to  express  the  duties 
which  they  felt  must  be  fulfilled  towards  the 
powers  whose  smiles  they  coveted  and  whose 
frowns  they  feared ;  as  sacrifice,  prayer,  altar, 
spirit. 

Sacrifice  is  the  oldest  of  all  rites.  Man's  first 
feeling  towards  the  gods  was  that  of  fear.  They 
ruled  over  all  things,  life  and  death  were  in  their 
hands,  and  therefore  it  seemed  needful  to  offer 
them  something  to  win  their  favour.  When  he 
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saw  that  the  blessings  of  heaven  outnumbered  the 
ills,  fear  gave  place  to  love,  and  thank-offerings  were 
made.  As  the  feeling  grew  that  the  gods  must  be 
better  as  well  as  stronger,  the  desire  to  have  their 
forgiveness  for  bad  deeds  done  and  for  good  deeds 
left  undone  led  to  sin-offerings. 

And  as  the  sense  of  a  common  need  was 
stronger  than  any  other  tie  that  bound  the  family 
together,  the  father,  as  its  head,  built  the  altar 
and  laid  the  gift  upon  it.  These  gifts  of  things 
which  could  be  seen  and  touched  were  a  simple, 
and  in  fact  the  only,  mode  by  which  man  could 
show  the  feeling  of  his  heart,  but  in  course  of 
time  the  first  meaning  of  the  gifts  was  lost  and 
they  were  looked  upon  not  merely  as  showing 
something,  but  as  being  something.  The  place 
where  the  altar  stood  was  revered,  there  men  raised 
a  temple  (so  called  from  the  Latin  templum,  which 
means  a  space  cut  off],  and  a  class  of  men  grew 
up  who  made  easy  claim  to  power  with  the  gods 
which  they  said  was  not  given  to  all  men.  Thus 
religious  rites,  which  were  believed  to  have  certain 
charms  about  them,  were  done  by  the  priests  only, 
and  two  great  evils  thereby  came  about.  First; 
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people  believed  that  the  priests  knew  more  about 
the  unseen  than  other  men,  and  so,  leaving  religion 
to  them,  gave  up  thinking ;  ceased  to  use  the 
greatest  gift  which  made  them  men.  How  fright 
fully  this  has  kept  the  world  back,  we  have  the 
saddest  proofs  even  to-day,  in  our  forgetfulness 
that  the  voices  of  God  are  around  us ;  that 
His  secrets  are  not  with  any  one  class  of  men, 
but  with  them  that  fear  Him,  with  them  that 
are  true  to  what  they  feel  to  be  highest  and 
best,  whoever  they  may  be.  Next ;  the  belief 
that  certain  buildings  are  more  sacred  than 
others,  and  that  one  kind  of  work  is  holier  than 
another,  has  caused  people  to  think  that  God  is 
more  with  the  priest  than  He  is  with  the  peasant, 
and  more  likely  to  be  present  in  a  church  than  in 
a  house  or  a  shop.  The  Psalmist  knew  better 
than  that,  for  he  asked,  '  Whither  shall  I  go  from 
Thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy 
presence  ?  '  And  so  did  Jesus  when  he 
told  the  people  that  to  the  pure  in  heart 
there  was  some  showing  of  God's  blessed  face, 
and  that  not  on  mountain  or  in  city  only,  but 
everywhere  He  could  be  worshipped.  The  earth 
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is    a    temple,    and     all    honest    work    is    service 
therein. 

Sacrifice  was  an  important  part  of  the  Aryan 
religion.  A  rude  altar  of  turf  or  stones  was  piled 
upon  some  high  place  under  the  open  sky,  and  the 
wood  laid  upon  it  was  kindled  by  rubbing  two 
dried  branches  together.  One  chief  offering  to 
the  gods  was  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Soma  or 
moon-plant,  which,  being  a  strong  drink,  gave  a 
new  excitement  to  those  who  took  it,  and  was  be 
lieved  to  impart  power  to  the  gods.  It  was  offered 
to  them  in  ladles,  or  thrown  into  the  fire.  It  was 
thought  to  work  miracles,  and  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  chief  gods  among  the  Hindus.  In  a 
Vedic  hymn  the  worshippers  say— 

'  We've  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 
And  are  immortal  grown  ; 
We've  entered  into  light, 
And  all  the  gods  have  known. 
What  mortal  now  can  harm, 
Or  foeman  vex  us  more  V 
Through  thee,  beyond  alarm, 
Immortal  God  !  we  soar.' 

(See  also  page  142). 

Other   gifts,    such    as   butter    (produce    of   the 
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valued  cow),  grains  of  barley,  cakes,  &c.,  were  pre 
sented,  and  at  solemn  seasons  animals  were  offered, 
the  highest  sacrifice  being  that  of  the  horse,  which 
creature  was  a  frequent  victim  among  the  Scandi 
navians.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  among  the  Teutons 
sacred  white  horses  never  ridden  by  men,  were 
kept  in  groves,  and  fed  at  the  public  cost. 

The  Veda  gives  an  insight  into  the  hymns  and 
prayers  used  at  these  sacrifices,  and  the  Vach,  or 
'  Goddess  of  Speech/  who  taught  the  people  to 
worship  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form,  is  praised  in 
words  which  are  very  like  those  about  Wisdom  in 
the  8th  chapter  of  Proverbs: — 

'  I  uphold  both  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  fir 
mament  and  fire.  I  am  queen  and  mistress  of 
riches,  I  am  wise.  Listen  then  to  me,  for  I  speak 
words  worthy  of  belief.  Whom  I  love  I  make 
holy  and  wise.  ...  I  pervade  heaven  and  earth. 
I  bore  the  father  on  the  head  of  this  (universal 
mind),  and  my  beginning  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean ;  therefore  do  I  pervade  all  beings,  and 
touch  this  heaven  with  my  form.  I  breathe  in 
all  worlds  ;  I  am .  above  this  heaven,  beyond  this 
earth  ;  and  what  is  the  great  one,  that  am  I.' 
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This  brief  sketch  of  Aryan  religion,  especially 
the  early  notions  of  virtue  and  divine  power  abiding 
in  the  Soma,  shows  us  a  truth  which  is  every  day 
becoming  clearer;  that  the  things  which  are 
thought  to  belong  only  to  one  religion  are  common 
to  all  religions.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
elevates  the  consecrated  bread  called  the  '  host ' 
(from  Latin  hostia,  a  victim),  is  after  all  but  an 
imitator  of  the  old  Aryan  worshipper  who,  when 
he  offered  the  Soma,  raised  the  wooden  cup  that 
held  it. 

(e)  ARYAN  MYTHS. 

You  know  that  there  is  found  among  every 
people  what  is  called  a  mythology  (from  Greek 
muthos,  a  fable,  and  logos,  a  word),  under  which 
name  may  be  classed  all  legends  and  traditions, 
and  also  the  fairy  tales  to  which  boys  and  girls 
listen  so  eagerly.  There  is  common  to  myth 
and  folk-lore  the  stories  of  the  loves  and  quarrels 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  the  feasts  they  ate,  and  the 
foes  they  slew  ;  of  heroes  fighting  with  monsters 
for  the  rescue  of  fair  maidens  from  dark  dungeons 
and  enchanted  castles,  of  love-sick  princes  crossing 
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wide  seas  in  quest  of  the  princess  whom  they  wish  to 
marry,  and  doing  many  deeds  of  daring  to  win  her  ; 
of  brave  and  cunning  dwarfs  that  kill  greedy,  cruel 
and  stupid  giants ;  of  strange  creatures  that  lived 
in  forest,  in  stream  and  underneath  the  ground — 
in  Northern  lands,  known  as  nixies  or  water- 
sprites  ;  as  trolls  or  hill-dwarfs ;  as  golden-haired 
elves  that  come  from  Elf-home  at  moonlight  to 
dance  in  fairy  rings  upon  the  grass  and  make  the 
air  gently  tremble  with  the  soft  music  of  their 
magic  harps  ;  in  Southern  lands,  the  naiades  or 
water-nymphs,  the  satyrs  and  fauns  and  pigmies 
— and,  all  the  world  over,  the  beings  too  many 
to  name,  that  dwell  in  wonder-land.  Then  there 
are  the  legends  that  people  the  air  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  with  sheeted  ghosts,  thirsty  vampires, 
witches  and  the  like  ;  that  tell  of  strange  powers 
for  good  or  evil  possessed  by  living  and  lifeless 
things,  of  men  changed  into  bears  and  wolves  and 
stones  ;  of  maidens  changed  into  swans  ;  of  waters 
of  life  and  death  and  forgetfulness ;  of  magic 
horns,  lamps,  cudgels,  table-cloths  and  necklaces ; 
of  flasks  that  fill  the  ocean  and  talismans  that 
open  hidden  stores  of  gold  and  gems ;  legends 
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accounting   for  the    cross  on  the  ass's   back,  the 
marks  on  the  haddock,  the  bear's  stumpy  tail,  the 
robin's  red  breast,  the  wasp's   narrow  waist,  the 
echoes  among  the  hills,  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  the 
spots  on  the   moon,  and   so  on.      We  must  also 
include  as  more  or  less  out-growths  of  myth  the 
great   Epics    (or  poems   describing   the   deeds    of 
heroes)   of  the  Aryan  nations  ;  in  Norseland  the 
tales  of  the   Volsungs  ;  in  England,  the  tales  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  Knights  ;  in 
Greece,   the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  and  the  minor 
stories  which  are  found  among  many  peoples,  such 
as  the  skill  of  Tell  the  archer,  and  the  mistake  of 
the  prince  who  slew  the  faithful  dog  Gellert,  that 
had  saved  his  child  from  the  wolf.      Now,   strange 
to  tell,  just  as  the  languages  of  the  English,  Rus 
sians,    Hindus    and     other    Aryan    nations    have 
come   from  one    source,    so   also    have   many   of 
their  myths,   legends  and  fairy  tales.      It  is  worth 
your  while  to  hear  how  this  has  been  found  out. 

Much  that  was  passed  by  in  former  years  as 
meaningless  and  unworthy  of  notice  has  in  our 
day  been  looked  at  with  care  and  found  to  be  full 
of  history  and  meaning. 
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Thus  it  has  been  with  nursery  tales,  which  of 
all  things  one  might  think  would  be  the  least 
likely  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  past,  or  to 
yield  instruction  as  they  yield  amusement.  For 
some  years  learned  men  have  taken  down  these 
tales  from  the  lips  of  old  goodies,  unlearned 
peasants,  and  servants  in  India,  Germany,  Russia, 
Scotland  and  elsewhere,  and  on  putting  them  side 
by  side,  have  traced  a  strong  likeness  running 
through  the  whole.  Now  we  are  sure  that  the 
old.  grannies  in  Northern  Europe  did  not  learn 
their  tales  from  Hindu  books  or  story-tellers,  and 
the  resemblance  can  be  explained  only  by  sup 
posing  that  the  Aryan  tribes  carried  with  them 
from  their  one  Asian  home  a  common  stock  of 
stories  as  well  as  a  common  speech  and  a  common 
name  for  the  Heaven-Father. 

What  was  the  foundation  of  all  these  stories  we 
shall  presently  see ;  but  it  cost  great  labour  to 
get  at,  because  the  older  form  had  become  over 
laid,  the  gods  of  the  early  myths  being  the  heroes 
of  mock  history,  and  these  again  the  giants  and 
knights  of  fireside  tales. 

The  question  was  asked  if  the  mythologies  of 
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the  ancients  were  merely  absurd  stories  invented 
to  please  a  low,  bad  taste,  or  stories  which  held 
within  them  a  pure  meaning,  hidden,  but  not 
departed  ?  For  if  this  better  meaning  could  be 
found  it  might  tell  something  of  the  purpose 
myths  once  served  to  those  who  framed  them,  and 
of  the  views  they  had  of  things. 

In  looking  at  the  Greek  myths,  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  a  people  who  have  made  the  world 
more  beautiful  to  all  of  us,  whose  sweet  singers 
charm  us  still,  and  of  whose  wise  teachers  the 
wisest  of  our  time  gladly  learn,  should  have  been 
the  sons  of  men  who  invented  out  of  filthy  minds 
the  mass  of  coarse  and  horrid  stories  which  make 
up  so  much  of  their  mythology ;  such  as  those 
telling  of  Kronos  maiming  his  father  and  swallow 
ing  his  own  children  ;  of  Tantalus  roasting  his 
son  and  giving  the  gods  his  flesh  to  eat ;  and  of 
GEdipus  killing  his  father  and  becoming  the 
husband  of  his  own  mother. 

The  doubt  led,  as  doubts  always  lead,  to 
enquiry,  and  the  enquiry  brought  out  the  truth 
that  the  older  meaning  of  these  tales  had  been 
forgotten  by  the  later  Greeks,  the  wisest  among 
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whom  were  shocked  at  such  stories  of  the  gods, 
one  of  them  saying,  c  If  the  gods  do  aught  un 
seemly,  then  they  are  not  gods  at  all.' 

They  could  not  trace,  as  we  can,  their  birthplace, 
their  language,  and  their  legends  to  the  old 
Aryan  home,  and  accounted  for  these  things  in  a 
proud  and  foolish  way.  They  called  every  people 
around  them  barbarians,  in  mockery  of  the  bar- 
bar  of  which  their  language  seemed  made  up. 

The  mode  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
myths  has  been  found  is  this  :  The  earliest 
forms  of  myth  are  contained  in  the  Veda;  and 
the  older  Sanskrit,  in  which  it  is  written,  has 
preserved  the  first  forms  of  the  words  more  than 
the  later  Sanskrit  or  any  other  Aryan  language. 
Therefore  Greek  words,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  wholly  or  partly  hidden,  but  the  kindred 
forms  of  which  in  Sanskrit  were  known,  were 
compared  with  them,  and  then  the  meaning 
became  clear.  For  example,  in  Greek  legend, 
Athene  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  having 
sprung  from  his  forehead. 

Taking  this  by  itself,  its  meaning  is  hard  to  find. 
But  when,  as  we  saw  at  page  88,  the  Greek  Zeus 
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is  found  to  be  the  Sanskrit  Dyaua,  we  know  that 
something  about  the  sky  is  meant.  The  Greek 
Athene  is  probably  the  Sanskrit  AJiand,  which 
means  the  daiun.  A  hymn  in  the  Veda  says  of 
her :  'Ahana  comes  near  to  every  house,  she  who 
makes  every  day  to  be  known.'  Therefore  the 
Greek  legend  may  be  said  to  mean  that  the  dawn 
springs  from  the  forehead  of  the  sky,  or,  as  we 
should  say  in  English,  rises  out  of  the  east. 

Now,  although  such  a  myth  as  that  of  Athene, 
with  very  many  others  that  could  be  told,  are  to 
us  but  sweet  and  pretty  conceits,  they  were  not  so 
to  the  Aryans,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  believed 
all  things  which  moved  to  have  life  ;  sun,  moon, 
star,  and  uprising,  fleet-footed  dawn  a  strong, 
grand  life,  and  who  spoke  of  them  accordingly, 
meaning  what  they  said,  and  not  composing 
poetry  for  men  to  admire.  Language  is  not 
the  only  proof  of  this ;  for  the  accounts  which 
travellers  give  concerning  the  nature  -  myths 
framed  by  modern  savages,  in  which  dead 
but  moving  things  are  called  living  persons, 
show  that  the  mind  of  man  worked  then  as  it 
works  now.  And  the  notions  which  young 
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children  often  form  about  their  toys  aptly 
illustrate  the  mythic  age  through  which  every 
race  passes.  '  To  a  little  child  not  only  are  all 
living  creatures  endowed  with  human  intelligence, 
but  everything  is  alive.  In  his  world  pussy  takes 
rank  with  Pa  and  Ma  in  point  of  intelligence.  He 
beats  the  chair  against  which  he  has  knocked  his 
head  ;  the  fire  that  burns  his  finger  is  "  naughty 
fire  ; "  and  the  stars  that  shine  through  his 
bedroom-window  are  eyes,  like  mamma's  or 
pussy's,  only  brighter.' 

And  it  is  the  same  with  man  in  a  rude, 
untaught  state,  nor  does  he  reach  loftier  ideas  till 
a  long  time  after  his  civilization  has  begun. 

How  true  all  this  is  we  can  never  deeply  feel, 
because  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  man  in  the  myth-making  stage  of 
his  growth.  If  we  could  forget  all  that  science 
has  taught  us  and  believe  that  the  sun  was  alive, 
we  too,  as  the  dreadful  night  wore  away  and  the 
light  of  the  stars  grew  fainter,  should  look  with 
blended  hope  and  fear  to  the  east,  and  then, 
seeing  the  light-rays  creeping  up  followed  by  the 
sun,  welcome  him  as  our  life  and  say  of  him  many 
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things,  calling  him  eye  of  heaven,  a  face  with 
streaming  locks,  a  god  drawn  by  brilliant  horses, 
a  golden  bird  that  died  in  the  flame  and  rose  again 
from  the  ashes.  We  too  should  speak  of  him 
as  loving  the  dawn  (an  idea  which  has  given  rise 
to  many  tender  myths),  and  when  he  sank  in  the 
west,  and  the  soft  light  floated  over  him,  as  soothed 
to  sleep  or  to  death  by  the  kisses  of  his  loved 
one. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Aryan  myths  shows-  that 
they  had  for  the  larger  part  their  birth  in  the 
ideas  called  forth  by  the  changing  scenery  of  the 
heavens  in  dawn  and  dusk,  in  sunrise  and  sunset, 
and  the  myriad  shades  and  fleeting  forms  which 
lie  between  them  ;  the  dawn  being  the  source  of 
the  richest  myths.  Of  course  every  myth  and 
legend  is  not  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  because 
that  which  is  human  and  personal  takes  shape 
and  substance  likewise.  The  mood  of  mind  caused 
by  things  sad  or  joyful  in  the  life  of  man  ;  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  knowledge  that 
within  us  the  battle  between  these  two  is  being 
fought ;  these,  which  are  to  those  who  feel  deeply 
more  real  than  even  sunrises  and  sunsets,  have 
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had  a  large  share  in  adding  to  the  legends  which 
make  us  creep  closer  to  the  light  and  move  us 
now  to  laughter  and  now  to  tears.  Then  many 
events  of  history  have  been  so  misunderstood  as  to 
become  mythical.  Fable  has  been  promoted  into 
history  ;  history  has  been  lowered  into  fable  ;  and 
history  and  fable  have  become  mixed  and  gathered 
round  great  names,  such  as  Cyrus,  Charlemagne 
and  far  greater  names  than  theirs. 

Prof.  Max  Muller  shows  how  easily  a  myth 
might  grow  out  of  the  word  gloaming  (or  evening 
twilight).  Supposing  that  the  exact  meaning  had 
been  forgotten  and  that  a  proverb  had  been  pre 
served  in  this  form,  '  The  gloaming  sings  the  sun 
to  sleep/  an  explanation  would  be  needed.  Nurses 
would  tell  their  children  that  the  gloaming  was  a 
good  old  woman  who  came  every  night  to  put  the 
sun  into  his  bed  and  who  would  be  very  angry  if 
she  found  any  little  children  still  awake.  The 
children  would  soon  talk  among  themselves  about 
Nurse  Gloaming,  and  as  they  grew  up  would  tell 
their  children  again  of  the  same  wonderful  old 
nurse.  It  was  in  this  and  similar  ways  that  in 
the  childhood  of  the  world  many  a  story  grew  up 
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which,  adapted  and  decorated  by  a  poet,  became 
part  and  parcel  of  what  we  call  the  mythology 
of  ancient  nations. 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  one  very  important 
Aryan  myth  which  has  given  rise  to  a  group  of 
legends,  and  even  become  part  of  some  great  re 
ligions.  All  the  Aryan  nations,  and  also  some 
other  nations  with  whom  they  have  had  intercourse, 
have  among  their  legends  the  story  of  a  battle  be 
tween  a  hero  and  a  monster.  In  each  case  the 
hero  is  the  victor  and  sets  free  treasures  which 
have  been  stolen  and  hidden  by  the  monster,  and 
so  renders  help  to  men.  In  Hindu  myth  it  is  the 
combat  between  Indra  and  the  dragon  Vritra ; 
among  the  Romans  it  became  the  fight  between 
Hercules  and  the  three-headed  monster  Cacus  ; 
with  the  Greeks,  among  other  like  tales,  it  was 
the  battle  between  Apollo  and  the  terrible  snake 
Python  ;  in  old  Norse  legend,  between  Sigurd  and 
the  coiled  dragon  Fafnir  ;  and  in  Christian  myth 
between  St  George  and  the  Dragon.  We  shall  see 
what  grave  form  the  battle  took  in  the  old 
Persian  religion  and  how  the  Satan  of  later  Jewish 
belief  was  borrowed  therefrom. 
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Let  us  now  trace  the  birth  and  growth  of  this 
myth.  Since  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Aryans  was 
in  their  cattle,  each  man  would  do  his  utmost  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  The 
cow  was  the  creature  most  prized,  for  her  milk  fed 
his  household  and  every  calf  that  was  born  made  him 
richer.  She  was  to  him  what  the  camel  is  to  the 
Arab  and  the  buffalo  to  the  Red  Indian.  And  as 
she  was  the  sign  of  fruitfulness  and  welcome  gifts, 
so  the  bull  was  the  sign  of  strength.  The  Aryan's 
enemy  was  he  who  stole  the  cattle,  while  he  who 
saved  them  from  the  robber's  clutch  was  the  true 
friend. 

We  have  seen  where  the  Aryan  looked  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  his  gods.  As  he,  in  whom  was 
born  that  same  sense  of  wonder  which  his  savage 
forefathers  had,  and  which  we  his  children  have, 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  heaven  whose  rains  watered 
the  ground  he  tilled  and  whose  sun  ripened  his 
fruits,  he  saw  the  clouds  moving  in  their  great 
majesty,  filled  through  and  through  with  the  light 
or  hiding  it  within  their  dark  caverns.  Nothing 
strikes  man  everywhere  so  much  as  the  struggle 
between  light  and  darkness ;  between  the  light- 
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ning  piercing  the  clouds  and  letting  loose  the  rain 
and  the  slow  march  of  the  black  powers  that  hold 
the  rain  within  their  grasp  ;  between  the  sun's 
rays  and  the  cloud  or  fog  they  strive  to  rend 
asunder. 

The  heaven  was  to  the  Aryan  a  great  plain  over 
which  roamed  bulls  and  cows,  for  such  the  clouds 
seemed  to  him  to  be.  Just  as  the  cow  yielded 
him  milk,  so  those  cows  of  heaven  dropped  upon 
the  earth  rain  and  dew,  heaven's  milk.  The  lord 
of  the  plain  was  the  sun,  he  was  the  strong  bull  of 
heaven.  Nor  were  these  the  only  animals  that 
wandered  across  the  wide  fields  above,  for  endless 
as  are  the  forms  and  shades  of  colour  of  the  clouds 
so  endless  were  the  creatures  they  were  thought  to 
be.  The  fancy  of  the  myth-maker  worked  with 
the  freedom  with  which  we  in  sitting  before  a  fire 
may  picture  any  number  of  queer  shapes  and  faces 
in  the  red-hot  coals. 

The  Aryan  thought  that  the  dark  clouds  in  the 
sky  were  the  dwelling-place  of  a  wicked  monster 
who  had  stolen  the  cows  and  shut  them  up  in  the 
caverns  of  the  piled-tip  mountains  (the  Sanskrit 
word  imrvata  means  both  cloud  and  mountain) 
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and  who  was  drinking  up  the  water  needed  by  the 
thirsty  earth  and  hiding  the  treasures  of  light  and 
heat  from  men. 

Unless  the  lord  of  the  plains,  the  bull  of  bulls, 
killed  this  huge  black  thief  (called  by  different 
names  in  the  Veda ;  Vritra,  serpent,  wolf,  black  one, 
&c.),  the  cows  could  not  be  freed  and  brought  back 
to  their  pasture.  So  with  the  storm-gods  riding 
at  his  side,  Indra  (the  name  given  him  in  the 
Veda)  comes  bellowing,  the  fire  (that  is,  the  sun 
rays  or  lightning)  flashing  from  him,  his  horns  (or 
thunderbolts)  tossing  in  anger.  He  slays  the 
monster,  cleaves  the  rocks  asunder,  and  forth 
with  the  light  breaks  out  or  the  pent  waters 
are  loosed  and  pour  down  upon  the  parched 
land. 

Thus  I  hope  is  made  clear  to  you  from  whence 
the  legends  of  fights  between  heroes  and  monsters 
have  come.  It  is  the  victory  of  light  over  dark 
ness,  but  the  battle  took  a  more  serious  shape 
than  that  in  later  ages.  The  struggle  that  man 
saw  between  the  powers  of  nature  was  but  child's 
play  compared  to  the  deadly  conflict  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil  as  they  fought  for  the 
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mastery  over  all  things  ;  but  more  of  this  when  we 
have  done  with  the  myths. 

The  tales  of  princesses  and  ladies  kept  in  dark 
prisons,  from  which  some  bold  and  gallant  knight 
frees  them,  are  later  forms  of  the  myths  of  the 
sun  released  from  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  of 
the  spring  escaped  from  the  chains  in  which  winter 
had  bound  him  ;  and  of  the  waters  delivered  from 
their  cloud-prisons. 

This  book  is  only  a  key  to  unlock  the  door  to 
a  gallery  of  wonders  where  you  will  find  more 
learned  and  sure  guides  than  he  who  now  points 
the  way.  A  mere  list  of  what  is  to  be  seen 
therein  would  fill  a  very  large  book,  and  I  must 
be  content  to  end  this  chapter  with  a  few  proofs 
of  the  pure  meaning  hidden  in  Greek  and  other 
myths  and  of  some  curious  likenesses  between 
certain  historic  tales  and  nursery  legends  of  East 
and  West. 

1.  It  is  said  of  Kronos  (which  is  a  Greek  name 
only)  who  was  a  son  of  Ouranos,  with  whom  the 
race  of  gods  began,  that  he  swallowed  his  first 
five  children  soon  after  the  birth  of  each. 

Kronos   means   time  and  Ouranos  the  heaven. 
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Ouranos  is  the  same  as  the  sky-god  Varuna 
invoked  in  the  Veda,  whose  name  comes  from  a 
root  var,  to  veil,  heaven  being  spread  like  a  veil 
over  the  earth. 

The  Greek  myth  simply  means  that  Time 
swallows  up  the  days  which  spring  from  it. 
The  German  story  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Seven 
Kids  is  something  like  it.  '  The  wolf  swallowed 
all  the  kids  except  the  youngest,  which  was 
hidden  in  the  clock-case,  the  meaning  being  that 
Night  swallows  up  the  days  of  the  week,  but 
cannot  eat  the  youngest  because  it  is  hidden,  as 
to-day  is,  in  the  clock-case.' 

Tantalus  (from  which  comes  our  word  tantalise, 
to  torment)  was  said  to  be  king  of  Lydia,  and 
when  Zeus  and  all  the  gods  came  down  to  a  feast 
which  he  gave  them,  he  killed  his  own  son  and 
set  the  roasted  flesh  before  them,  to  see  whether 
they  knew  all  things  that  take  place.  They 
knew  what  he  had  done  and  brought  back  the 
child  to  life,  sending  Tantalus  to  Tartarus,  where 
all  are  banished  who  sin  against  the  gods.  There 
he  was  made  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water, 
which  sank  lower  whenever  he  tried  to  drink  it ;, 
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while  branches  of  fruit  hung  over  his  head,  but 
waved  away  each  time  that  he  sought  to  grasp 
them.  The  meaning  is  that  the  fierce  sun  kills 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  while  the  punishment 
means  that  if  he  glares  too  fiercely  the  water 
courses  flee  from  him  and  the  fruits  wither  away. 

Saranyii  is  one  of  the  names  in  Sanskrit  for 
the  dawn,  and  it  explains  the  name  Erinyes  given 
to  the  Greek  furies  or  avenging  gods.  For  as  the 
morning  brings  to  light  the  evil  deeds  done,  in  the 
darkness,  so  the  Erinyes,  winged  monsters  with 
serpent  locks  and  eyes  with  tears  of  blood,  found 
out,  and  then  punished,  the  crimes  of  men. 

Among  the  many  names  for  the  sun  in  the 
Veda,  he  is  called  the  golden-handed,  from  the 
crolden  rays  shooting  like  fingers  from  him.  In 
the  course  of  time  a  story  grew  up  that  at  a  sacri 
fice  he  had  cut  off  his  hand  and  that  the  priests 
made  a  golden  one  in  its  stead.  He  was  also 
called  a  frog  when  at  rising  or  setting  he  seemed 
to  be  squatting  on  the  water.  Now  in  one  of  the 
West  Highland  tales  there  is  a  story  of  a  frog  who 
wishes  to  marry  a  princess,  and  who,  when  the 
princess  consents  to  become  his  wife,  is  changed 
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into  a  handsome  man.  The  old  meaning  of  this 
tale  comes  out  in  a  Sanskrit  story  of  Bheki  the 
frog.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl  and  one  day  when 
sitting  near  a  well,  a  king  saw  her  and  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife.  She  consented  on  his  promising 
never  to  show  her  a  drop  of  water.  One  day 
being  faint  she  asked  the  king  for  water;  the 
king  forgot  his  promise,  brought  her  water  and 
she  vanished.  Both  stories  grew  out  of  a  saying 
about  the  sun,  such  as  that  Bheki  the  sun  will 
die  at  the  sight  of  water,  as  we  should  say  that 
the  sun  will  set  when  it  approaches  the  water 
from  which  it  rose  in  the  morning. 

From  these  few  examples  you  will  more  easily 
learn  how  the  uncouth  features  of  mythology  have 
been  caused  by  the  Aryan  tribes,  when  they  be 
came  scattered,  forgetting  the  first  meaning  of  the 
words  which  they  used  when  together.  In  looking  at 
the  Greek,  Norse,  German  and  other  myths  by  the 
light  of  the  Veda,  we  find  the  full,  fresh  thoughts 
of  the  mind  of  man  when  there  was  no  bounds  to 
his  beliefs  and  fancies.  Nature  was  the  great 
storehouse  from  which  he  drew;  the  sunlight; 
the  fresh  morning  air;  the  floating  clouds,  wind- 
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driven ;  the  spear-tipped  lightning  and  the  heaven 
sent  rain. 

2.  And  now,  as  showing  how  these  myths  have 
actually  forced  their  way  into  history  and  passed 
without  question  for  a  long  time,  just  as  bad 
coins  will  now  and  then  pass  among  good  ones, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about  William  Tell. 

The  story  is  well  known  how  in  the  1307th 
year  after  Christ  the  cruel  Gessler  set  a  hat  upon 
a  pole  as  a  symbol  of  the  ruling  power,  and  ordered 
everyone  who  passed  by  to  bow  before  it.  A  moun 
taineer  named  Tell  refused  to  obey  the  order  and  was 
at  once  brought  before  Gessler.  As  Tell  was  known 
to  be  an  expert  archer,  he  was  sentenced  by  way 
of  punishment  to  shoot  an  apple  off  the  head  of 
his  own  son.  The  apple  was  placed  on  the  boy's 
head  and  the  father  bent  his  bow ;  the  arrow  sped 
and  went  through  the  apple.  Gessler  saw  that 
Tell  before  shooting  had  stuck  another  arrow  in 
his  belt  and  asked  the  reason.  Tell  replied  :  '  To 
shoot  you,  tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  child.'  Now 
although  the  crossbow  which  Tell  is  said  to  have 
used  is  shown  at  Zurich,  the  event  never  took 
place  !  One  poor  man  was  condemned  to  be 
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burnt  alive  for  daring  to  question  the  story,  but 
the  poor  man  was  right.  The  story  is  told  not 
only  in  Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Finland, 
Russia,  Persia,  and  perhaps  India,  but  is  common 
to  the  Turks  and  Mongolians,  '  while  a  legend  of 
the  wild  Samoyedes,  who  never  heard  of  Tell  or  saw 
a  book  in  their  lives,  relates  it,  chapter  and  verse, 
of  one  of  their  marksmen.'  In  its  English  form 
it  occurs  in  the  ballad  of  William  of  Cloudeslee. 
The  bold  archer  says  : 

'  I  have  a  sonne  seven  years  old ; 
Hee  is  to  me  full  deere  ; 
I  will  tye  him  to  a  stake — 
All  shall  see  him  that  bee  here — 
And  lay  an  apple  upon  his  head, 
And  goe  six  paces  him  froe, 
And  I  myself  with  a  broad  arrowe 
Shall  cleave  the  apple  in  towe.' 

The  story  is  an  old  Aryan  sun-myth.  Tell  is 
the  sun-god  whose  arrows  (light-rays)  never  miss 
their  mark,  and  likewise  kill  their  foes. 

There  is  another  old  tale  over  which  I  have 
cried  as  a  boy.  You  have  heard  how  the  faithful 
dog  Gellert  killed  the  wolf  which  had  come  to  de 
stroy  Llewellyn's  child,  and  how,  when  the  prince 
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came  home,  and  found  the  cradle  empty,  and  the 
dog's  mouth  smeared  with  blood,  he  quickly  slew 
the  brave  creature,  and  then  found  the  child 
safe,  and  the  wolf  dead  beside  it.  At  Beddgelert 
in  North  Wales,  you  may  see  the  dog's  grave 
neatly  railed  round  ! 

Now  this  story  occurs  in  all  sorts  of  forms  in 
the  folk-lore  of  nearly  every  Aryan  people,  and 
is  found  in  China  and  Egypt.  In  India  a  black 
snake  takes  the  place  of  the  wolf,  and  the  ichneu 
mon  that  of  the  dog,  while  in  Egypt  the  story 
says  that  a  cook  nearly  killed  a  Wali  for  smashing 
a  pot  full  of  herbs,  and  then  discovered  that 
amongst  the  herbs  there  lurked  a  poisonous 
snake. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  marvellous  things 
which  are  said  to  have  happened  in  so  many 
places  never  happened  anywhere. 

But  if  we  must  give  up  these  stories  as  legends, 
it  is  not  all  loss,  since  it  tends  to  bring  the  story 
tellers  closer  together,  and  to  show  how,  under 
different  skins,  the  same  hearts  are  beating,  and 
how  the  same  welcome  is  given  in  every  age  to 
the  tales  of  brave,  of  loving,  and  of  faithful  deeds 
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which  men  and  women  have  wrought  in  this  world 
of  ours,  and  which  make  the  legends  possible. 

3.  But  I  must  forbear,  because  I  am  sure  you 
will  like  to  hear  a  little  about  some  tales  that 
have  sometimes  dried  your  tears,  and  sometimes 
made  you  cry. 

Let  us  see  whether  Cinderella  is  a  British- 
born  lady  in  disguise,  or  whether  she  came 
from  some  very  old  nursery  in  the  East.  She 
must  have  come  therefrom,  for  we  find  the  frame 
work  of  the  story  in  the  Veda,  where  Cinderella  is 
a  dawn-maiden  ! 

The  aurora  in  her  flight  leaves  no  footsteps 
behind  her,  but  the  prince  Mitra  (one  of  the  Vedic 
names  for  the  sun),  while  following  the  beautiful 
young  girl,  finds  a  slipper  which  shows  her  foot 
step  and  the  size  of  her  foot,  so  small  that  no 
other  woman  has  a  foot  like  it.  This  sun-myth 
which  tells  of  a  lost  slipper,  and  of  a  prince  who 
tries  to  find  the  foot  to  which  it  belongs,  and  who 
cannot  overtake  the  chariot  in  which  the  maiden  rides, 
is  the  source  of  the  dear  old  tale.  Cinderella,  as  you 
will  remember,  was  beautiful  only  when  in  the 
ball-room,  or  near  the  shining  light.  This  means 
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that  the  aurora  is  bright  only  when  the  sun  is 
near,  when  he  is  away,  her  dress  is  of  sombre 
colour — she  is  a  Cinderella  The  Greek  form  of 
the  tale  says  that  whilst  Rhodope  was  bathing,  an 
eagle  snatched  one  of  her  slippers  from  her  maid 
and  carried  it  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  as  he  sat  on 
his  judgment  seat  at  Memphis.  The  king  fell  in 
love  with  the  foot  to  which  the  slipper  belonged, 
and  gave  orders  that  its  owner  should  be  searched 
for,  and^  when  Rhodope  was  found,  the  king 
married  her. 

In  the  Hindu  tale  a  Rajah  has  an  only  daugh 
ter  who  was  born  with  a  golden  necklace  which 
contained  her  soul,  and  the  father  was  warned 
that  if  the  necklace  were  taken  off  and  worn  by 
another,  the  princess  would  die.  One  birthday 
he  gave  her  a  pair  of  golden  and  jewelled  slippers 
which  she  wore  whenever  she  went  out ;  and  one 
day,  as  she  was  picking  flowers  upon  a  mountain, 
a  slipper  came  off  and  fell  down  the  steep  side 
into  the  forest  below.  It  was  searched  for  in 
vain ;  but  not  long  after,  a  prince  who  was  hunt 
ing  found  it  and  took  it  to  his  mother,  who, 

O 

judging  how  fair  and   highborn  the    owner   must 
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be,  advised  him  to  seek  for  her  and  make  her  his 
wife.      He  made  public  the  finding  of  the  slipper 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  no  one  claimed  it, 
and     he     had     wellnigh     despaired     when     some 
travellers  from  the  Rajah's  country  heard  that  the 
missing  slipper  was  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  to 
whom  they  made  known   its  owner's  name.      He 
straightway   repaired   to  the   Rajah's  palace,    and 
showing  him    the  slipper,  asked  for  the   hand  of 
the   princess,   who   became   his    wife.      After    her 
marriage    a    jealous    woman    stole    the    necklace 
while  she  was  sleeping,  and,  to  her  husband's  deep 
grief,  her  body  was   carried   to   a  tomb.      But  it 
did  not  decay,  nor  did  the  bloom  of  life  leave  her 
sweet  face,  so  that  the   prince  was  glad   to  visit 
her   tomb  ;  and   one  day   the  secret  whereby  her 
soul    could    be   restored    was    revealed    to    him. 
He  recovered   the   necklace,  placed   it   round  her 
neck,    and   with   joy    brought    her    back    to    his 
palace. 

The  like  framework  of  a  slipper  for  whose 
pretty  wearer  a  search  is  made  and  who  becomes 
the  finder's  wife,  occurs  in  the  Serbian  tale  of 
*  Papalluga  ; '  in  the  German  tale  of  '  Aschen- 
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puttel  ; '  in  the  fable  of  La  Fontaine  about  the 
'  Milkmaid  and  her  Pail ; '  and  other  variants  of 
the  story,  whose  birthplace,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
in  Central  Asia.  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast '  is  also 
found  in  Hindu,  Greek,  Norse  and  other  myth. 

In  the  Greek  story,  Psyche  is  married  to  Cupid, 
who  carries  her  to  a  secluded  garden,  where  she 
sees  him  at  night  only.  Her  jealous  sisters  tell 
her  that  she  is  wedded  to  a  loathly  monster ;  and 
wishful  to  know  the  truth,  she  draws  near  to  him 
with  a  lamp  and  finds  him  the  loveliest  of  the 
gods.  But  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell  on  him,  and  he 
awoke  to  blame  her  and  vanish.  After  hard  toil 
and  weary  search  she  found  him,  and  was  re 
united  to  him  for  ever.  In  the  German  tale,  the 
youngest  of  three  daughters  is  married  to  a  prince 
who  is  a  hideous  lion  by  day,  and  who  tells  her 
that  he  must  never  see  the  light.  One  day  a 
sun-ray  falls  upon  him  through  the  chink  of  a 
door,  and  he  is  at  once  changed  into  a  dove  and 
flies  away.  His  bride  seeks  him,  and,  aided  by 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  north  wind,  frees  him 
from  the  spell  he  is  under,  and  lives  with  him 
'  happily  ever  after.'  In  the  Gaelic  tale  the  hus- 
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)and  is  a  dog  in  the  daytime  ;  while  in  the 
:Tindu  tale  it  is  a  princess  who  is  disguised  in 
.he  skin  of  a  withered  old  woman,  which  she 
.akes  off  before  dawn,  but  puts  on  again  before 
he  day  breaks. 

In  all  these  there  are  common  features,  varied 
n  detail  by  the  story-teller's  art  and  by  the 
tature  of  the  country  and  people  where  each  has 
ound  a  home. 

Stories  collected  from  very  distant  parts  abound 
n  which  the  place  where  some  giant  or  magician 
:eeps  his  '  soul '  or  '  heart '  or  '  strength  '  is  found 
»ut  by  the  wily  arts  of  a  woman,  who  thereby 
ias  revenge  for  evil  done  to  her  or  to  her  family. 
n  the  Norse  tale  of  the  '  Giant  who  had  no 
leart  in  his  Body,'  the  monster  has  turned  six 
)rinces  with  their  wives  into  stone,  whereupon 
he  seventh  brother  seeks  to  take  vengeance  on 
dm.  On  his  way  he  succours  a  raven,  a  salmon 
Jid  a  wolf,  for  which  kind  act  each  creature 
enders  him  service.  The  wolf  carries  him  to  the 
Rant's  castle,  where  the  seventh  princess  is  con- 
ined,  who  promises  to  find  out  where  the  giant 
:eeps  his  heart.  He  more  than  once  refuses  to 
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tell  her,  or  tells  her  falsely,  but  at  last  yields,  as 
Samson  yielded  to  Delilah.  He  says,  '  Far,  far 
away  in  a  lake  lies  an  island  ;  on  that  island 
stands  a  church  ;  in  that  church  is  a  well  ;  in 
that  well  swims  a  duck  ;  in  that  duck  there  is  an 
egg  ;  and  in  that  egg  there  lies  my  heart,  you 
darling/  The  princess  tells  this  to  the  prince, 
who  c  rides  on  the  wolfs  back  to  the  island  ;  the 
raven  flies  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  and  gets  the 
church-keys  ;  the  salmon  dives  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well  and  brings  up  the  egg  from  the'  place 
where  the  duck  had  dropped  it.'  As  soon  as  the 
prince  has  the  egg,  he  squeezes  it,  when  the 
giant  begs  for  his  life,  which  the  prince  promises, 
on  condition  that  he  brings  back  to  life  the  six 
brothers  and  their  wives.  But  as  soon  as  this  is 
done,  the  prince  breaks  his  word,  squeezes  the 
egg  in  two,  and  the  giant  dies. 

The  Hindu  tale  of  '  Punchkin '  is  very  like 
this.  A  magician  turns  into  stone  all  the  daugh 
ters  of  a  Rajah,  with  their  husbands,  but  saves 
the  youngest  daughter,  whom  he  wishes  to  marry. 
She  has  left  a  son  at  home,  who  goes  in  search  of 
his  mother  ;  and  finding  her  in  the  magician's 
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rower,  persuades  her  to  discover  the  secret  place 
vhere  the  tyrant  keeps  his  heart.  The  ogre  tells 
ler  that  in  the  middle  of  the  jungle  there  is  a 
ircle  of  palm-trees,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
;ix  jars  full  of  water,  below  which  is  a  little 
)arrot  in  a  cage  ;  and  if  the  parrot  is  killed,  he 
,00  will  die.  The  prince  goes  to  the  place,  which 
s  kept  by  dragons ;  but  an  eagle  whom  he  has 
lelped  carries  him  to  the  water-jars,  which  he 
ipsets,  and  then  seizes  the  parrot.  He  frightens 
he  magician  into  restoring  his  victims  to  life,  and 
,hen  pulls  the  bird  to  pieces.  '  As  the  wings 
ind  legs  come  away,  so  tumble  off  the  arms  and 
egs  of  the  magician  ;  and  finally,  as  the  prince 
vrings  the  bird's  neck,  Punchkin  twists  his  own 
lead  round  and  dies. '  In  the  Arabian  story,  '  the 
Finn's  soul  is  enclosed  in  the  body  of  a  sparrow, 
rvhich  is  imprisoned  in  a  box  placed  in  other 
x>xes  put  in  chests  contained  in  a  marble  coffer, 
>vhich  is  sunk  in  the  ocean  that  surrounds  the 
^orld.'  The  coffer  is  raised  by  the  aid  of  a  seal- 
ring,  the  sparrow  is  taken  out  and  strangled, 
thereupon  the  Jinn's  body  becomes  a  heap  of 
xshes  and  the  hero  escapes  with  the  maiden. 
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Space  quite  forbids  my  quoting  more  tales  of  the 
same  kind,  which  are  found  in  Bohemian,  Gaelic, 
Serbian,  and  other  folk-lore,  not  forgetting,  what 
is  more  remarkable  than  all,  that  like  features 
exist  in  an  Egyptian  tale  which  is  more  than 
three  thousand  years  old. 

In  the  Jataka,  a  very  ancient  collection  of 
Buddhist  fables  which,  professing  to  have  been  told 
by  Buddha,  narrate  his  exploits  in  the  ooO  births 
through  which  he  passed  before  attaining  Buddha- 
hood,  there  are  found  'not  a  few  of  the*  tales 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  "  ^Esop's  Fables/'  ' 
and  of  the  stories  which  are  like  those  in  other 
Western  folk-lore. 

In  one  of  these  a  holy  man,  who  has  attained 
to  a  seat  in  the  world  of  spirits,  aids  a  sick- 
brother  by  the  gift  of  a  magic  hatchet,  which  at 
bidding  brings  fuel  and  makes  a  fire,  and  of  a 
magic  bowl,  whose  contents  when  emptied  fill  a 
mighty  river  ;  which  reminds  us  of  the  magic 
tools  in  Norse  tales ;  the  scissors  that  cut  out  silk 
and  satin  from  the  air  ;  the  axe  that  cut  the  oak 
which  grew  bigger  at  the  stroke  of  every  other  axe  ; 
and  the  magic  salt  wherewith  the  prince,  when  he 
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frees  the  princess,  makes  a  great  mountain 
between  them  and  the  giant  who  pursues  them. 
In  the  Buddhist  fables  of  the  ungrateful  beast 
from  whose  throat  the  crane  removes  a  bone  that 
stuck  there  ;  and  of  the  frightened  ass  who, 
clothed  in  a  lion's  skin,  brays  like  an  ass,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  fami 
liar  tales,  part  of  a  vast  stock  which  come  to  us 
from  far  Japan  to  bleak  Iceland,  comprising  the 
beast-fables  of  the  world. 

In  JEsop  we  read  of  the  fox  who  will  not  go 
into  the  lion's  den,  because  he  sees  only  the  imprint 
of  feet  going  in.  In  a  Hottentot  tale  it  is  said 
that  the  lion  was  ill,  and  that  all  the  beasts  went  to 
visit  him  except  the  jackal,  who  would  not  go,  be 
cause  the  footsteps  of  those  who  went  to  see  the 
lion  did  not  turn  back.  So  in  a  version  of  the 
famous  old  tale  of  '  Reynard  the  Fox,'  the  cock 
gets  his  head  out  of  Reynard's  mouth  by  making 
him  answer  the  farmer;  while  in  the  Hottentot 
tale,  the  cock  makes  the  jackal  say  his  prayers, 
and  when  the  befooled  beast  folds  his  hands  and 
shuts  his  eyes,  the  clever  bird  flies  away. 

Then  there  are  other  legends  and  tales  which, 
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like  the  myths,  are  born  of  man's  wondering  out 
look  on  nature,  such  as  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
who  in  the  German  story  is  cut  out  of  the  sleep 
ing  wolf  by  a  hunter  ;  Tom  Thumb,  who  was 
swallowed  by  the  cow,  and  came  out  unhurt ; 
Saktidern,  swallowed  by  the  fish  and  cut  out  again  ; 
Jonah,  swallowed  by  a  sea-monster  which  casts 
him  ashore  unharmed  ;  all  of  which  are  legends 
telling  of  the  night  devouring  the  sun. 

But  enough  of  illustration  has  been  given  to 
show  how  like  to  one  another  are  many  of  the  fairy 
tales,  legends  and  myths  of  the  Indo-European 
races/"  and  I  must  end  this  long  chapter  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  source  from  whence  have 
come  the  stories  of  the  '  House  that  Jack  built,' 
and  of  the  '  Old  Woman  who  couldn't  get  her  Pig 
over  the  Stile.'  There  is  a  poem  at  the  end  of 
the  book  of  Passover  services  used  by  the  Jews, 
which  some  among  them  regard  as  a  parable  of 
the  past  and  future  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  con 
tains  ten  verses,  each  ending  with  the  refrain,  '  a 
kid,  a  kid,'  and  it  begins 

'  A  kid,  a  kid  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money  ;  ' 

*  See  Note  E. 
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and  after  telling  how  a  cat  came  and  ate  the  kid, 
and  a  dog  came  and  bit  the  cat,  and  a  staff  came 
and  beat  the  dog,  and  so  on,  it  concludes  thus  : 

1  Then  came  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  ! 
And  killed  the  Angel  of  Death, 
That  killed  the  butcher, 
That  slew  the  ox, 
That  drank  the  water, 
That  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burned  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid 
That  my  father  bought 
For  two  pieces  of  money  : 

A  kid,  a  kid.' 

We  now  bid  farewell  to  the  myths  and  reach 
a  place  where  the  ground  is  firmer  beneath  us, 
where  the  sky  is  as  full  of  theme  for  wonder  as 
it  was  to  the  old  Aryans.  We  do  not  see  in 
the  sun  a  slayer  of  dragons  or  a  weary  traveller  ; 
in  the  lightning  a  fiery  serpent ;  in  the  clouds 
cows  with  swelling  udders  to  be  milked  by 
the  wind-god ;  we  see  above  us  the  stately,  well- 
ordered  march  of  sun,  moon,  star  and  cloud  at  the 
command  of  Him  who  '  bringeth  out  their  host 
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by  number  ;  He  calleth  them  all  by  names  by  the 
greatness  of  His  might,  for  that  He  is  strong  in 
power,'  and  we  know  that  '  these  are  parts  of 
His  ways  ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of 
Him  !  the  thunder  of  His  power  who  can  under 
stand  ? ' 

(/)    THE    SEPARATION    OF    THE    ARYAN    TRIBES. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  the  mother- 
country  had  become  too  narrow  for  the  growing 
numbers  or  when  envious  hordes  burst  in  upon 
them,  and  when  some  of  the  children  had  to  leave 
in  search  of  food  and  work  elsewhere. 

It  was  an  eventful  period  when  they  set  forth 
to  clear  a  path  through  the  forests  and  ford  the 
rivers  and  fight  the  foes  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  glorious  future  into  which  they  were 
entering.  They  bore  weapons  upon  their 
shoulders,  but  the  mightiest  weapon  which  they 
carried  was  unseen,  even  the  power  which  made 
them  men,  and  through  which  they  or  their  children 
would  awaken  and  use  the  great  forces  that  had 
long  laid  safe  in  Nature's  keeping,  and  also  give 
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to   the   lands  over  which,  they  spread  themselves 
religion,  law  and  liberty,  science,  art  and  song. 

There  is  a  noble  and  stirring  description  in 
Charles  Kingsley's  '  Alton  Locke  '  of  the  departure 
of  a  tribe  from  its  old  home,  which  may  fitly  be 
quoted  here.  He  speaks  of  the  '  tall,  bare-limbed 
men,  with  stone  axes  on  their  shoulders  and  horn 
bows  at  their  backs ; '  '  herds  of  gray  cattle, 
guarded  by  huge  lop-eared  mastiffs ;'  '  shaggy- 
white  horses,  heavy-horned  sheep,  and  silky  goats,' 
and  tells  of  the  path  they  took  :  '  Westward, 
through  the  boundless  steppes,  whither  or 
why  we  knew  not ;  but  that  the  All-Father  had 
sent  us  forth.  And  behind  us  the  rosy  snow- 
peaks  died  into  ghastly  gray,  lower  and  lower,  ay 
every  evening  came  ;  and  before  us  the  plains 
spread  infinite,  with  gleaming  salt-lakes,  and  ever 
fresh  tribes  of  gaudy  flowers.  Behind  us  dark 
lines  of  living  beings  streamed  dow,n  the  mountain 
slopes ;  around  us  dark  lines  crawled  along  the 
plains — all  westward,  westward  ever.  .  .  .  West 
ward  ever,  who  could  stand  against  us  ?  We  met 
the  wild  asses  on  the  steppe,  and  tamed  them, 
and  made  them  our  slaves.  We  slew  the  bison 

I 
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herds,  and  swam  broad  rivers  on  their  skins.  The 
Python  snake  lay  across  our  path  ;  the  wolves  and 
wild  dogs  snarled  at  us  out  of  their  coverts  ;  we 
slew  them  and  went  on.  The  forest  rose  in  black 
tangled  barriers  ;  we  hewed  our  way  through  them 
and  went  on.  Strange  giant  tribes  met  us,  and 
eagle-visaged  hordes,  fierce  and  foolish ;  we  smote 
them  hip  and  thigh,  and  went  on,  westward  ever.' 
If  you  look  at  a  map  of  Asia  you  will  see  that 
the  country  where  the  eastern  tribes  dwelt  is 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  while  the  region 
where  the  other  tribes  dwelt  lies  open  to  the  west. 
Since  those  to  the  east  could  not  enlarge  their 
borders  in  that  quarter,  they  pushed  the  others 
towards  the  land  that  stretched  between  them  and 
Europe,  which  caused  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  lived 
most  to  the  west  and  whose  descendants  are  found 
in  th  3  most  westerly  parts  of  Europe,  to  be  the 
first  to  leave.  These  pioneers  slowly  overspread 
the  face  of  Europe,  and  traces  of  the  paths  which 
they  took  remain  in  the  Celtic  names  of  places 
where  ^hey  settled,  and  especially  of  rivers  on 
whose  banks  they  dwelt.  They  have  ever  been  a 
restless  people,  but  had  they  been  disposed  to 
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settle  they  would  have  found  it  no  easy  task. 
The  races  who  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
soil  did  not  yield  without  a  struggle,  while  long 
afterwards  there  poured  in  from  the  east  the  other 
Aryan  emigrants  to  Europe.  So  the  Celts  had  at 
last  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  were  driven  onwards 
by  the  Germans  and  Slavonians,  who  seem  to  have 
travelled  by  a  path  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
by  the  common  forefathers  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  took  a  more  southerly  road,  which 
brought  them  to  the  lands  made  famous  by  their 
sons. 

Thus  the  old  home  was  slowly  cleared  of  most 
of  its  former  inmates,  and  those  who  stayed 
behind,  the  ancestors  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
and  Hindus,  found  wider  breathing  space,  and 
came  down  from  the  higher  valleys  in  the  east  to 
the  more  fertile  parts. 

Thus  is  explained  the  movements  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Aryan  family  of  mankind. 

With  this  brief  account  we  must  now  take 
leave  of  the  tribes  that  went  to  Europe  and  follow 
the  fortunes  of  those  who  remained  together  for  a 
time.  Their  separation  will  lead  me  to  speak  of 
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the  growth  of  Hinduism  or  Brahmanism  out  of  the 
old  Aryan  faith  ;  of  the  rise  of  Zoroastrianism,  the 
ancient  religion  of  Persia ;  and  of  Buddhism. 

After  an  account  of  these  three  great  Aryan 
religions,  we  will  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the 
religions  of  China  and  then  say  somewhat  of  the 
Semitic  race,  among  whom  Judaism  and  Mohaoa- 
madanism  had  their  birth. 

We  shall  thus  have  taken  a  rough  survey  of 
most  of  the  living  religions  of  the  world,  and  I 
hope  gained  some  clearer  knowledge  of  the  beliefs 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

LANGUAGE,  the  same  witness  of  which  so  large 
a  use  has  been  made  already,  is  called  in  to  prove 
that  the  Eastern  Aryans  dwelt  together  for  some 
time,  united  by  nearly  the  same  speech,  by  wor 
ship  of  the  same  gods,  and  observance  of  the  same 
rites  of  their  old  religion.  There  are,  however, 
traditions  of  a  state  of  turmoil  and  of  struggles 
with  the  restless  tribes  around  them,  who  doubt 
less  coveted  the  richer  land  where  the  Aryans  had 
settled ;  still  more  of  quarrels  among  themselves 
which  gave  rise  to  bitter  hatred  and  then  to 
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separation,  one  branch  moving  southwards  into 
India.  In  the  Zend-Avesta  clear  mention  is  made 
of  this  dispute,  and  although  we  do  not  know  all 
the  causes  which  led  thereto,  we  know  that 
religion  had  much,  perhaps  most,  to  do  with  it. 

We  saw  that  the  old  Aryan  faith  was  an  almost 
pure  nature-religion,  a  worship  of  the  powers 
which  were  seen  in  action  around.  Out  of  this 
there  was  slowly  growing,  as  the  result  of  man's 
thought  about  things  and  comparison  of  them 
with  one  another,  a  sense  that  underneath  the 
many  there  was  the  one,  and  thus  he  was  being- 
led  to  the  highest  of  all  beliefs,  that  '  there  is  one 
God  and  none  other  but  He.' 

Among  the  men  whom  God  sends  but  rarely, 
charged  with  this  message  of  His  unity,  none  stand 
out  in  purer  outline  than  Zarathustra  (commonly 
spelt,  according  to  the  Greek,  Zoroaster).  To  him 
was  given  the  great  work  of  reforming,  as  he  said, 
the  faith  of  his  country,  and  of  founding  a  reli 
gion  which  was  the  grandest  of  all  the  Aryan 
creeds. 

He  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  those  who 
clung  to  the  older  and  grosser  faith,  but  these 
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were  worsted  in  the  struggle ;  and  at  last  the 
separation  was  complete.  The  tribes  who  would 
not  accept  the  new  religion  had,  there  is  reason 
for  thinking,  already  crossed  the  passes  of  the 
high  mountain-range  named  the  Hindu  Kush,  and 
after  settling  in  the  Punjab,  slowly  pushed  their 
way  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  spreading 
themselves  in  the  course  of  centuries  over  India. 

India  is  a  land  of  mixed  races.  There  are  found 
among  her  tangled  forests  and  rugged  hills  rem 
nants  of  a  savage  people  whose  forefathers  were 
probably  the  earliest  dwellers,  makers  of  the  rough 
stone  weapons  found  in  various  parts.  These  were 
subdued  by  invaders  from  the  north-west,  who 
were  of  a  race  allied  to  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Mongols, 
&c.,  a  race  which  seems  to  have  covered  large 
tracts  of  country,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  both  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families 
built  their  higher  culture.  They  were  far  above 
the  wild  creatures  whom  they  displaced  and  there 
fore  no  mean  foes  for  the  Aryans  to  meet.  The 
many  huge  erections  of  stones,  in  the  form  of 
circles,  tables,  &c.,  which  India  contains  and 
which  are  older  than  the  rock-cut  temples  of 
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the  Buddhists,  are  their  handiwork.  But  they 
had  to  yield  before  the  greater  force  and  skill  of 
the  Aryans,  and  when  caste  was  established,  to 
take  their  place  in  the  lowest  class  ;  their  language, 
religion  and  customs  being  more  or  less  altered. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Aryans 
into  India  scarcely  a  date  is  at  hand  to  help  us, 
neither  does  history  become  much  clearer  after 
wards,  since  the  Hindus  have  been  strangely  care 
less  in  such  a  matter ;  unlike  the  Egyptians,  who 
put  down  the  time  when  the  smallest  events  of 
daily  life  took  place. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  some  account  of  the 
Vedic  faith  and  the  religion  which  sprang  there 
from. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HINDU  RELIGIONS. 

THE  religion  known  as  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism 
includes  at  this  day  the  many  Hindu  sects  who 
differ  very  much  from  one  another,  each  having 
its  own  form  of  belief  and  worship,  but  all  rever 
ing  the  Vedas  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and 
numbering  together  about  120  millions  of  man 
kind,  or  one-tenth  of  the  human  race.  Some, 
however,  state  their  number  at  150  millions. 
Unlike  the  religions  founded  by  Christ,  Zoroaster, 
and  Mohammad,  the  history  of  Brahmanism  does 
not  gather  round  a  person.  A  lifetime  would  not 
compass  the  study  of  its  sacred  books,  and  it  is  a 
religion  very  hard  to  explain,  indeed  we  know  far 
less  about  it  than  we  know  about  the  old  Aryan 
religion  of  which  it  is  the  corrupt  offspring.  It  is 
like  a  mass  of  shapely  and  shapeless  things  hud 
dled  together,  which  no  manner  of  art  could  ar 
range  into  a  well-set  whole.  It  is  rich  with  the 
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profoundest  and  the  saddest  thought  of  a  deeply 
religious  people,  but  teaching  that  it  should  be 
the  end  of  every  life  to  shut  its  ears  to  the  call  of 
duty,  to  be  unmoved  by  pleasure  or  by  pain,  and 
to  sit  down  to  dreamy  thinking,  it  has  caused  the 
Hindus  to  run  into  the  grossest  and  most  loath 
some  superstitions,  and  to  obey  the  most  foolish, 
priest-made  rules  about  food  and  cleansing  and 
such  like  things. 

This  must  be  the  case  with  every  religion  which 
strives  to  dry  up  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
men,  instead  of  turning  them  into  channels  where 
they  may  flow  to  benefit  and  bless  others. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Brahmanism,  we  must 
begin  with  some  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
Aryan  Hindus,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  obtained 
from  the  Vedas. 

The  discovery  of  these  ancient  scriptures  has 
been  an  immense  gain,  for  without  them  we 
should  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Buddhism, 
as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  old  Aryan  religion 
and  from  which  the  Vedic  religion  differs  but  little. 
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That  the  narrative  may  flow  on  without  too 
many  breaks,  I  have  removed  to  Note  F  at  the 
end  of  this  book,  a  list  of  the  names  and  con 
tents  of  the  Hindu  sacred  writings,  which  should 
be  read  as  a  help  to  understanding  this  chapter. 

Veda  means  knoivledge,  science,  and  is  a  word 
kindred  to  our  English  ivisdom,  to  wit,  and  the 
many  like  words.  Although  it  is  used  in  a  plural 
form  to  include  four  collections  of  hymns,  there  is 
but  one  true,  ancient  Veda,  called  the  Rig- Veda, 
and  from  that  our  account  of  the  old  Hindu'  faith 
will  be  drawn. 

It  contains  the  hymns  in  which  the  Aryans 
who  first  entered  India,  praised  their  gods,  and 
the  oldest  of  such  hymns  are  believed  to  have 
been  composed  2400  years  before  Christ,  or  above 
4200  years  ago.  They  exceed  1000  in  number, 
and  are  of  various  lengths,  from  one  to  more  than 
fifty  verses  or  ric,  meaning  praise,  hence  the 
name  Rig -Veda,  or  Ved<(,  of  praiw.  Their 
authors  are  called  Rishis,  which  means  seer  or 
eage. 

Some  600  years  before  Christ  every  word, 
every  verse  and  every  syllable  was  counted,  and 
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the  number  agrees  with  existing  copies  as  nearly 
as  one  could  expect.  The  Brahmans  have  the 
holiest  veneration  for  the  four  Vedas,  and  believe 
them  to  be  so  entirely  the  work  of  God  as  to 
have  existed  in  His  mind  before  time  began. 
They  make  a  great  difference  between  these 
writings  and  all  the  others,  which  they  call  Smriti, 
or  tradition,  or  that  which  is  handed  down  from 
ancient  teachers  by  one  age  after  another ;  while 
the  Vedas  and  Brahmanas  are  Sruti,  or  hearing, 
revelation,  or  that  which  comes  direct  from  God. 

The  gods  chiefly  addressed  in  the  Eig-Veda  are 
Agni,  fire;  Prithivi,  the  earth;  Maruts,  the  storm; 
Ushas,  &c.,  the  dawn;  Mitra,  Surya,  &c.,  the  sun; 
Varuna,  the  all-surrounder ;  Indra,  the  sky  ;  and 
Soma,  a  name  given  at  a  later  period  to  the  moon. 
Vishnu,  who  afterwards  became  a  leading  god  in 
the  Hindu  Trimurti,  or  Trinity,  is  also  a  name  for 
the  sun  in  the  Yeda. 

As  stated  at  page  87,  the  Aryan  did  not  place 
the  earth  in  the  highest  rank  ;  she  was  only 
partly  divine.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  fire, 
that  thing  of  mystery  and  shapeless  power,  a  mer 
ciless  master,  a  helpful  servant,  at  whose  worship 
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none  can  be  amazed.  Agni,  god  of  lire  (akin  to 
Latin  ignis,  whence  our  word  ignite,  to  set  on 
fire),  has  more  hymns  addressed  to  him  than  any 
other  god.  He  it  is  who  lives  among  men,  who 
is  the  messenger  between  earth  and  heaven,  the 
sole  guarding  and  guiding  power  left  to  shelter 
men  and  dispel  the  gloom  when  the  sun  has  set. 
His  wonderful  birth  from  two  pieces  of  wood 
rubbed  together  is  sung  in  glowing  language,  tin; 
ten  fingers  of  the  kindler  are  ten  virgins  who  bring 
him  into  being;  the  two  pieces  of  wood  are  his  father 
and  mother.  Because  the  butter  when  thrown 
into  the  flame  makes  it  mount  higher  and  burn 
brighter,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  gift  Agni  loved 
best,  and  as  the  flame  rose  upwards  it  was  believed 
to  carry  to  heaven  the  gifts  heaped  upon  it.  This 
is  one  of  many  hymns  to  him  : 

'Agni,  accept  this  log  which  I  offer  to  thee,  accept  this  my 
service  ;  listen  well  to  these  my  songs. 

'  With  this  log,  0  Agni,  may  we  worship  thee,  thou  son  of 
strength,  conqueror  of  horses!  and  with  this  hymn,  thou 
high-born  ! 

4  May  we  thy  servants  serve  thee  with  songs,  0  granter  of 
riches,  thou  who  lovest  songs  and  delightest  in  riches. 

*  Thou  lord  of  wealth  and  giver  of  wealth,  be  thou  wise  and 
powerful ;  drive  away  from  us  the  enemies  ! 
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'  He  gives  us  rain  from  heaven,  lie  gives  us  inviolable 
strength,  he  gives  us  food  a  thousandfold. 

*  Youngest  of  the  gods,  their  messenger,  their  invoker,  most 
deserving  of  worship,  come,  at  our  praise,  to  him  who  wor 
ships  thee  and  longs  for  thy  help. 

'  For  thou,  0  sage,  goest  wisely  between  these  two  creations 
(heaven  and  earth,  gods  and  men),  like  a  friendly  messenger 
between  two  hamlets. 

'  Thou  art  wise,  and  thbu  hast  been  pleased  ;  perform  thou, 
intelligent  Agni,  the  sacrifice  without  interruption,  sit  down  on 
this  sacred  grass  ! ' 

In  our  account  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  we 
shall  see  what  awe  his  followers  felt  towards  fire, 
as  the  nearest  emblem  of  the  divine. 

Among  the  go.ds  of  the  air,  we  find  hymns  in 
the  Yeda  to  the  Maruts  and  others,  but  it  is  Indra 
who  receives  highest  praise.  Dyaus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  one  of  the  names  common 
among  the  undivided  Aryans,  but  among  the 
Hindu  tribes  his  place  was  taken  by  Indra. 
Indra  rose  from  Dyaus,  the  sky,  who  was  his 
father,  and  from  Prithivi,  the  earth,  where  she  and 
sky  met,  therefore  Prithivi  was  his  mother.  This 
Yedic  myth  of  Indra  as  their  son  is  kept  in  mind 
at  Brahman  marriages,  when  the  bridegroom  says 
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to  the  bride,  '  I  am  the  sky,  thou  art  the  earth, 
come  let  us  marry.'  It  is  Indra,  you  will  remem 
ber,  who  slays  the  demon  Vritra,  and  who  is 
refreshed  for  his  mighty  deed  by  drinking  three 
lakes  of  soma,  the  water  of  strength. 

Soma  (see  p.  94)  means  '  extract,'  and  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  akin  to  the 
common  milkweed.  The  Aryans  no  sooner  found 
out  the  strange  power  in  the  juice  to  excite  and 
produce  frenzy,  than  they  believed  it  to  be  divine, 
since  it  seemed  to  give  a  godlike  strength.  It 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  and  called  king  of 
heaven  and  earth,  conqueror  of  all.  The  hymns 
to  Soma  occupy  an  entire  book  of  the  Veda : 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  quoted  at  page  111 
of  the  'Childhood  of  the  World,'  and  therefore 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Indra  is  praised  thus  in  the  Rig- Veda : 

'  He  who  as  soon  as  born  is  the  first  of  the  deities,  who  has 
done  honour  to  the  gods  by  his  deeds  ;  he  at  whose  might 
heaven  and  earth  are  alarmed  and  who  is  known  by  the  great 
ness  of  his  strength  ;  he,  men,  is  Indra. 

'He  who  fixed  firm  the  moving  earth,  who  spread  the 
spacious  firmament ;  he,  men,  is  Indra. 

*  He  who  having  destroyed  Vritra,  set  free  the  seven  rivers ; 
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•who  recovered  the  cows  ;  who  generated  fire  in  the  clouds ; 
who  is  invincible  in  battle ;  he,  men,  is  Indra. 

'  He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth  bow  down ;  he  at  whose 
might  the  mountains  are  appalled ;  he  who  is  drinker  of  the 
Soma  juice,  the  firm  of  frame,  the  adamant  armed,  the  wielder 
of  the  thunderbolt ;  he,  men,  is  Indra.  May  we  envelope 
thee  with  acceptable  praises  as  husbands  are  embraced  by 
their  wives.' 

Among  the  gods  that  bring  the  light,  TJshas, 
the  dawn,  calls  forth  the  richest  songs,  for  she  it  is 
who  chases  the  darkness  and  makes  ready  a  path 
way  for  the  sun,  and  who  awakens  in  every 
Brahman's  breast  the  morning  prayer  which  for 
full  four  thousand  years  has  gone  up  from  pious 
Hindus :  '  Let  us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light 
of  the  divine  creator ;  may  He  rouse  our  minds  ! ' 

Here  is  a  fine,  simple  hymn  to  Ushas  : 

'  She  shines  upon  us,  like  a  young  wife,  rousing  every 
living  being  to  go  to  his  work.  "When  the  fire  had  to  be 
kindled  by  men,  she  made  the  light  by  striking  down 
darkness. 

'  She  rose  up,  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  moving  every 
where.  She  grew  in  brightness,  wearing  her  brilliant^  gar 
ment.  The  mother  of  the  cows  (that  is,  the  mornings),  the 
leader  of  the  days,  she  shone  gold-coloured,  lovely  to  behold. 

4  She,  the  fortunate,  who  brings  the  eye  of  the  gods,  who 
leads  the  white  and  lovely  steed  (of  the  sun),  the  dawn  was 
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seen  revealed  by  her  rays,  with  brilliant  treasures,  following 
every  one. 

1  Thou  who  art  a  blessing  where  thou  art  near,  drive  far 
away  the  unfriendly  ;  make  the  pasture  wide,  give  us  safety ! 
Scatter  the  enemy,  bring  riches  !  Raise  up  wealth  to  the 
worshipper,  thou  mighty  Dawn. 

'  Shine  for  us  with  our  best  rays,  thou  bright  Dawn,  thou 
who  lengthenest  our  life,  thou  the  love  of  all,  who  givest  us 
food,  who  givest  us  wealth  in  cows,  horses  and  chariots. 

'  Thou  daughter  of  the  sky,  thou  high-born  Dawn,  whom 
the  Vasishthas  magnify  with  songs,  give  us  riches  high  and 
wide  :  all  ye  gods  protect  us  always  with  your  blessings.' 

(Vasishtha  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the 
Veda.) 

After  these  gladsome  words  the  poet  thinks  of 
the  many  dawns  that  have  come  and  gone  and  of 
the  eyes  that  once  saw  them  and  now  see  them  no 
more,  and  the  thought  finds  words  in  a  sadder 
song. 

Of  the  many  gods  yet  remaining,  I  can  only 
speak  of  Varuna,  noblest  and  best.  For  he  rules 
over  all ;  he  governs  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  he- 
sets  sun,  moon  and  stars  in  their  courses,  and  it  is 
of  him  that  the  sin-stricken  worshippers  ask  for 
pardon  and  deliverance  from  evil.  For  he  sur 
rounds  them  all,  and  his  messengers  note  down 
the  wrongdoings  of  men  and  cast  sickness  and 
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death  upon  the  wicked.  Amhas,  the  Sanskrit 
word  for  sin,  is  a  very  forceful  one.  It  comes 
from  a  root  meaning  to  choice  or  throttle,  for  the 
hold  which  sin  has  upon  a  man  is  as  the  grasp  of 
the  murderer  on  the  throat  of  his  victim. 

Professor  Max  Miiller  says  that  '  the  conscious 
ness  of  sin  is  a  leading  feature  in  the  religion  of 
the  Veda,  so  is  likewise  the  belief  that  the  gods 
are  able  to  take  away  from  man  the  heavy  burden 
of  his  sins.  And  when  we  read  such  words  as 
"Varuna  is  merciful  even  to  him  who  has  com 
mitted  sin/'  we  should  surely  not  allow  the.  strange 
name  of  Varuna  to  jar  on  our  ears,  but  should  re 
member  that  it  is  but  one  of  the  many  names 
which  men  invented  in  their  helplessness  to  express 
their  ideas  of  the  Deity.'  That  Varuna  should 
have  appeared  to  the  Hindu  as  a  god  to  whom 
sin  was  hateful  and  to  whom  mercy  was  a  delight, 
proves  how  nearly  he  had  reached  the  truth 
about  One  who  '  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity.' 

Some  of  the  verses  in  this  hymn  bear  a  strong 
likeness  to  one  of  the  grandest  Psalms  in  the  Bible, 
the  139th  ; 

K 
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'  The  great  lord  of  these  worlds  sees  as  if  he  were  near.  Tf 
a  man  thinks  he  is  walking  hy  stealth,  the  gods  know  it  all. 

1  If  a  man  stands  or  walk*  or  hides,  if  he  goes  to  lie  down 
or  to  get  up,  what  two  people  sitting  together  whisper,  King 
Varuna  knows  it,  he  is  there  as  the  third.' 

(So  the  Psalmist  says  :  'Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my 
lying  down  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.'  Verse  3.) 

'  This  earth,  too,  belongs  to  Yaruna  the  king,  and  this  wide 
sky  with  its  ends  far  apart.  The  two  seas  (the  sky  and  the 
ocean)  are  Varuna's  loins ;  he  is  also  contained  in  this  drop 
of  water. 

'  He  who  should  flee  far  beyond  the  sky,  even  he  would  not 
be  rid  of  Varuna  the  king.  His  spies  proceed  from  heaven 
towards  this  world ;  with  thousand  eyes  they  overlook  this 
earth.  (Compare  with  this  verses  7  to  12  of  the  'same 
psalm.) 

King  Varuna  sees  all  this,  what  is  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and  what  is  beyond.  He  has  counted  the  twinklings 
of  the  eyes  of  men.  As  a  player  throws  the  dice,  he  settles 
all  things. 

'  May  all  thy  fatal  nooses,  which  stand  spread  out  seven 
by  seven  and  threefold,  catch  the  man  who  tells  a  lie,  may 
they  pass  by  him  who  tells  the  truth.' 

I  must  not  omit  a  few  verses  from  prayers  in 
which  pardon  for  sin  is  sought  : 


'  However  we  break  thy  laws  from  day  to  day,  men  as  we 
are,  0  god  Varuna, 

'  Do  not  deliver  us  unto  death,  nor  to  the  blow  of  the 
furious,  nor  to  the  wrath  of  the  spiteful ! ' 
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Again  : 

'  Wise  and  mighty  are  the  works  of  him  who  stemmed 
asunder  the  wide  firmaments  (heaven  and  earth).  He  lifted 
on  high  the  bright  and  glorious  heaven ;  he  stretched  out 
apart  the  starry  sky  and  the  earth. 

'  I  ask,  0  Varuna  !  wishing  to  know  this  my  sin.  I  go  to 
ask  the  wise.  The  sages  all  tell  me  the  same  :  Varuna  it  is 
who  is  angry  with  thee.  .  . 

'  Absolve  us  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  and  from  those 
which  we  committed  with  our  own  bodies.' 

The  following  contains  some  of  the  finest  verses 
in  the  Veda  : 

'  Let  me  not  yet,  0  Varuna  !  enter  into  the  house  of  clay  ; 
have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy ! 

'  If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the  wind ; 
have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy ! 

'  Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright  god, 
have  I  gone  wrong  ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy ! 

'  Thirst  came  upon  the  worshipper,  though  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters ;  have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

'Whenever  we  men,  0  Varuna!  commit  an  offence  before 
the  heavenly  host,  whenever  we  break  the  law  through 
thoughtlessness  ;  punish  us  not,  0  god,  for  that  offence  ! ' 

There  is  plenty  of  proof  in  the  Veda  that  the 
ancient  Hindus  believed  in  a  life  after  death. 

The  king  of  that  other  world  is  Yama.  He 

and  his  sister  Yami  are  said  to  have  been  the 
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first  pair,  and  when  they  reached  the  abode 
of  bliss  to  have  made  ready  a  place  for  those  who 
should  follow  them.  In  Persian  legend  Yama 
appeared  as  Yima,  ruler  of  the  golden  age  and 
founder  of  Paradise. 

Life  to  these  Eastern  Aryans  was  a  sunny, 
joyful  thing,  and  no  sad,  thought-filled  burden. 
In  their  prayers  they  asked  for  wealth,  children, 
long  life,  success  in  war,  and  yet  did  not  shrink 
with  any  needless  dread  at  the  fact  that  life  must 
one  day  have  an  end.  They  believed  that  in 
some  bright  place  where  the  gods  dwelt  they  and 
their  loved  ones  would  be  gathered  under  the 
peaceful  sway  of  Yama.  They  made  offerings  to 
the  spirits  of  their  forefathers  as  a  pious  duty, 
and  laid  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  the  ground 
'  in  sure  and  certain  hope '  that  the  soul  was  safe 
with  Yama.  At  a  later  date  the  body  was  burnec 
on  the  altar  of  Agni,  that  it  might  ascend  through 
himjfto^the  gods  and  be  reunited  to  the  spirit. 
There  is  in  the  Rig- Veda  a  hymn  of  surpassing 
tenderness  and  beauty,  which  is  still  used  at 
Hindu  funeral  ceremonies.  After  some  verses,  in 
which  Death  is  asked  to  harm  the  suppliants  no 
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more,  the  body  was  placed   in  the  ground  with 
these  soft,  sweet  words  : 

'  Approach  thou  now  the  lap  of  Earth,  thy  mother, 
The  wide-extending  Earth,  the  ever-kindly  ; 
A  maiden  soft  as  wool  to  him  who  comes  with  gifts, 

She  shall  protect  thee  from  destruction's  bosom. 

'  Open  thyself,  0  Earth,  and  press  not  heavily  ; 

Be  easy  of  access  and  of  approach  to  him, 
As  mother  with  her  robe  her  child, 

So  do  thou  cover  him,  0  earth  ! 

*  May  Earth  maintain  herself  thus  opened  wide  for  him  ; 
A  thousand  props  shall  give  support  about  him  ; 
And  may  those  mansions  ever  drip  with  fatness; 
May  they  be  there  for  evermore  his  refuge. 

'  Forth  from  about  thee  thus  I  build  away  the  ground ; 

As  I  lay  down  this  clod  may  I  receive  no  harm  : 
This  pillar  may  the  Fathers  here  maintain  for  thee  ; 
May  Yama  there  provide  for  thee  a  dwelling.' 

Such  were  the  hymns  and  prayers  in  which  the 
Yedic  worshippers  addressed  their  gods  as  they 
smeared  the  sacred  grass  with  soma-juice  or 
poured  butter  on  the  fire.  The  Veda  contains  a 
large  number  of  commonplace  and  foolish  hymns, 
but  we  judge  the  book  by  what  in  it  is  best.  The 
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power  of  writing  worthy  songs  of  praise  to  God 
is  a  rare  gift;  as  rare  to-day  as  in  that  far-off 
time. 

The  Vedic  religion  had  no  temples,  no  priest 
hood,  no  idols.  The  millions  of  gods  which  are 
the  objects  of  Hindu  worship  now,  the  division  of 
men  into  castes,  the  horrid  practice  (now  for 
bidden)  of  burning  women  with  their  dead  hus 
bands,  the  belief  that  the  soul  after  death  enters 
the  body  of  one  animal  after  another  ;  formed  no 
part  of  the  old  religion,  the  freshness  of  which 
faded  away  under  these  and  like  corrupting  forces. 
That  religion,  traces  of  which,  mixed  with  devil 
and  serpent-worship,  still  linger  among  the  dwel 
lers  in  remote  places,  on  hills  and  amidst  jungles, 
was  followed  by  a  time  when  the  human  mind 
was  stirred  by  the  great  questions  which  lay 
behind  the  simple  nature-worship ;  when  it 
asked  who  knew  whence  and  why  all  things  were  ? 
One  by  one  Indra  and  Agni  and  the  rest  fell  from 
their  high  places  to  lower  ones,  and  became 
symbols  of  the  supreme  soul  Brahma  or 
Brahm.* 

*  See  note  G. 
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Of  the  subtle  systems  which  had  birth  iu  those 
times  nothing  can  be  said  here,  and  we  will  deal 
with  the  common  belief  only. 

There  came  to  the  front  a  class  of  men  called 
Brahmans,  who  have  ever  since  had  the  highest 
honour  paid  them,  and  who  were  quick  to  claim 
power  over  others  and  to  build  upon  the  Yedas  a 
huge  system  by  which  to  rule  every  moment  of  a 
man's  life. 

In  Vedic   times,   the  inhabitants  were   of  two 
classes ;   the   fair-skinned   Aryans   and  the    dark- 
skinned  races  whom  they  had  subdued.      But  the 
Brahmans  pretended  that  the  Veda  gave  its  sanc 
tion  to  a  division  of  the  people  into  castes.      It 
was  made  to  say  that  when  Brahma  created  men, 
the  Brahmans  or  priests  came  from  his  mouth,  the 
soldiers  from  his  arm,  the  traders  and  farmers  from 
his  thigh,  and  the  Sudras  (the   conquered  race  in 
India)    from    his  foot.      The   Brahmans   thus   set 
themselves  over  all.       They   laid    down   rulesu  so 
strict   about   prayers  and  sacrifices  and  made  the 
favour   of  the   gods   to   depend    on   such    trifling 
things,    that  every   one   was  glad  to  secure  their 
help  to  do  these  duties  aright.      The   people  be- 
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lieved  that  the  Brahmans  alone  knew  what  foods 
might  be  eaten,  what  air  might  be  breathed,  what 
clothes  might  be  worn,  and  what  was  the  proper 
length  of  the  ladle  in  which  the  offering  was  to  be 
put.     No  wonder  that  against  so  dead  a  creed  and 
^  against  such  claims  as  these  Buddha  rose  in  revolt 
and  founded  that   great    religion  which    crushed 
Brahmanism  for  centuries,  and  which,  although  it 
has  scarcely  any  followers  in  the  land  of  its  birth, 
is  still  professed  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings.      The  chief  gods  of  the  later  Hindu  reli 
gion,  which  has  traces  of  the  Buddhism  overthrown 
by  it,  are  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  forming  the 
Hindu    Trinity  or  Trimurti  (from  tri,   three,   and 
murti,  form).     Vishnu  and  Siva  had  their  different 
worshippers,  which  gave  rise  to  two  large  sects,  but 
the  Brahmans,  who  feared  that  their  power  would 
decay   as    these    sects    increased,    cleverly   united 
those  two   gods  to  Brahma,  and  the  pious  Hindu 
bows  his  head  alike  to  each.      In  the  present  day 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  worshipped  as  three 
in  one,  their  symbol  being  the  sacred  word  Om. 
The  words  of  an  ancient  Hindu  poet  have  been 
thus  translated  : — 
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'  In  those  Three  Persons  the  One  God  was  shown, 
Each  First  in  place,  each  Last, — not  one  alone ; 
Of  Siva,  Vishnu,  Brahma,  each  may  be 
First,  second,  third,  among  the  Blessed  Three.' 

Brahma  is  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and 
Siva  the  destroyer. 

Brahma  has  neither  temples  nor  altars  of  his 
own,  but  images  of  him  are  found  in  the  temples 
of  other  gods.  He  is  far  removed  from  the 
worship  of  men,  for  as  creator  of  all  he  remains 
in  calm  repose ;  a  motionless  majesty,  away 
from  the  world  where  life  is  ever  battling  with 
death,  and  will  so  remain  until  the  end  of  present 
things.  He  is  figured  as  a  four-headed  god,  bear 
ing  in  his  hands  the  Yedas,  a  rosary  and  vessels 
for  purifying. 

Vishnu  receives  the  worship  of  millions,  and  has 
great  honour  paid  him  as  Krishna,  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  they  believe  he  came  to  earth. 
The  Avatars  of  Vishnu  are  his  descents  to  this 
world  from  time  to  time  to  save  it  when  ruin 
threatened  it  at  the  hands  of  king,  giant,  or  demon, 
and  he  then  comes  under  the  disguise  of  man  or 
animal.  As  such  a  divine  deliverer  the  brightest 
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memories  crowd  round  him  under  the  myth  of 
Krishna.  A  mighty  demon-king,  Kansa,  had  rule 
over  the  world,  and  when  he  heard  that  a  child 
was  born  who  would  grow  up  and  destroy  him, 
he  ordered  a  general  slaughter  of  young  boys, 
hoping  thus  to  kill  the  child.  But  it  was  sent  to 
a  place  of  safety  and  grew  up  as  beautiful  Krishna, 
god  of  love,  and  slayer  of  Kansa.  This  was  the 
eighth  incarnation  or  avatar  of  Vishnu,  his  ninth 
being,  according  to  some  Hindu  writings,-  as  the 
Buddha  ;  and  at  his  tenth  and  last,  he  will  make 
an  end  of  all  things,  and  sleeping  on  the  waters 
that  will  cover  the  world  when  the  tortoise  that 
holds  it  up  sinks  under  his  load,  will  produce 
Brahma,  who  will  create  the  world  anew. 

Siva,  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Vedic 
hymns,  but  whose  worship  prevailed  from  remote 
times  in  India,  called  forth  a  different  class  of 
worshippers,  for  fear  and  terror  brought  them  to 
his  feet.  Flood  and  earthquake,  drought  and 
tempest,  and  worst  of  all,  dark  death,  were  his 
work.  His  queen  was  Kali,  terrible  black  god 
dess,  in  whose  honour  very  loathsome  things 
were  once  done.  Siva  is  figured  with  a  rope 
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for  strangling  evil-doers,  with  necklace  of  human 
skulls,  with  earrings  of  serpents  and  with  the 
sacred  river  Ganges  upon  his  head.  He  is  called 
'  Ganges  -bearer/  because  when  that  river  de 
scended  from  heaven  he  checked  the  torrent,  so 
that  the  earth  might  bear  its  fall. 

Besides  these  three  great  gods,  there  are  some 
of  the  old  Vedic  gods  who  still  command  reverence, 
while  the  lesser  gods  are  to  be  counted  by  millions. 
And  we  must  not  forget  how  large  a  share  of  wor 
ship  has  been  paid  to  the  bull  and  cow;  a  worship 
which,  we  can  well  understand,  arose  among  the 
undivided  Aryans,  since  it  spread  into  Northern 
lands,  as  well  as  into  India.  Brahmanism  at 
this  day  includes  the  few  who  believe  that 
nothing  exists  but  spirit,  that  all  else  is  unreal, 
that  to  get  united  to  this  spirit  and  thus  freed 
from  the  ills  of  time  is  the  true  and  only  bliss  ; 
and  the  many  who  go  their  round  of  priest- 
bidden  duty  month  by  month ;  paying  worship 
in  June,  to  the  river  Ganges,  whose  sacred  waters 
•cleanse  from  sin  and  make  the  low-caste  hoty ;  in 
July,  to  the  famous  Jaganath  (Juggernaut) ;  in 
August,  to  Krishna,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
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year ;  and  who  expect  when  they  die,  not  the 
meeting  of  friend  with  friend  in  the  heaven 
where  Yama  rules,  but  an  entrance  into  the 
body  of  one  animal  after  another  until,  made 
quite  pure,  their  soul  is  united  to  the  supreme 
Soul. 

This  account,  meagre  as  it  is,  has  already  run  to 
greater  length  than  I  had  intended.  A  full  state 
ment  of  the  religions  of  India ;  land  of  dazzling 
marvels,  of  many  races  and  many  sects,  some  of 
them,  as  the  Sikhs  and  the  Jainas,  important 
enough  to  take  rank  as  separate  religions ;  land 
upon  which  Greeks,  Mohammadans,  English  and 
others  have  set  their  greedy  eyes ;  would  have 
to  tell  of  strangely  mixed  beliefs,  some  loftiest  of 
any  that  have  dwelt  in  the  mind  of  man, 
others  lowest  to  which  poor  wild  savage  has 
clung. 

Brahmanism  is  slowly  giving  way  before  the 
higher  teaching  of  Christians  and  Mohammadans, 
and  of  a  few  earnest  men  in  its  midst  who  are 
striving  to  purify  it,  and  to  win  the  Hindus  to  the 
simple  creed  which  underlies  the  world's  great 
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religions  and  which  shows  itself  in  doing  and  not 
in  dreaming. 

We  must  hope  that  Christian  missionaries  will 
cease  to  feel  jealous  when  Hindus  become  Moham- 
madans,  that  Mohammadans  will  cease  their  bitter 
hate  against  Christians,  and  that  each  will  take 
pains  to  understand  what  the  religion  of  the  other 
is.  They  will  then  find  how  much  there  is  upon 
which  they  can  agree,  and  so  leave  each  other  free 
to  work  for  the  good  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ZOROASTRIANISM  ;    THE  ANCIENT  RELIGION   OF 
PERSIA. 

OF  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the 
Parsis  (or  people  of  Pars,  that  is,  ancient  Persia,) 
we  have  no  trustworthy  account.  There  are  many 
Greek,  Roman  and  Persian  legends  of  the  miracles 
which  he  worked  and  of  the  temptations  which 
he  overcame,  but  they  throw  little  or  no  light 
upon  his  true  history. 

He  was  probably  born  in  Bactria,  and  his  name 
implies  that  he  became  one  of  the  priests  who 
attended  upon  the  sacred  fire.  We  are  sure  that  he 
lived  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  because 
his  religion  was  founded  before  the  conquest  of  Bac 
tria  by  the  Assyrians,  which  took  place  about  twelve 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  It  has  been  argued, 
chiefly  from  the  strong  likeness  between  Jewish 
and  Persian  legends,  that  he  was  a  neighbour 
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of   Abraham,    but    of  this    the    proof  is   far  too 
slender. 

He  was  a  man  of  mighty  mind ;  one  not  con 
tent  to  worship  powers  that  ruled  the  darkness 
and  the  light,  but  that  seemed  to  have  no  sway 
over  the  heaving  sea  of  human  passion  and  sor 
row.  To  him  was  given  the  message  of  One  Who 
was  Lord  of  all,  and  Who  was  not  to  Zoroaster  a 
being  like  unto  man.  He  was  Ahura,  '  Spiri 
tual  Mighty-One  ; '  Mazda,  '  Creator  of  All.' 
Ahura-Mazdd  (afterwards  corrupted  into  Ormuzd) 
is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  an  account 
of  the  contents  of  which  book  is  given  in  Note  H. 

'  Blessed  is  he,  blessed  are  all  men  to  whom  the  living  wise 
God  of  his  own  command  should  grant  those  two  everlasting 
powers  (immortality  and  purity).  I  believe  thee,  0  God,  to 
be  the  best  thing  of  all,  the  source  of  light  for  the  world. 
Everyone  shall  choose  thee  as  the  source  of  light,  thee,  thee, 
holiest  Mazda !  .  .  . 

'  I  ask  thee,  tell  me  it  right,  thou  living  God  !  "Who  was 
from  the  beginning  the  Father  of  the  pure  world  ?  Who  has 
made  a  path  for  the  sun  and  for  the  stars  ?  Who  (but  thou) 
makes  the  moon  to  increase  and  to  decrease  ?  This  I  wish  to 
know,  except  what  I  already  know. 

'  Who  holds  the  earth  and  the  skies  above  it  ?  Who  made 
the  waters  and  the  trees  of  the  field  ?  Who  is  in  the  winds 
and  storms  that  they  so  quickly  run  ?  Who  is  the  Creator  of 
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the  good-minded  beings,  thou  Wise?  Who  has  made  the 
kindly  light  and  the  darkness,  the  kindly  sleep,  and  the 
awaking ! 

'  Who  has  made  the  mornings,  the  noons  and  the  nights, 
they  who  remind  the  wise  of  his  duty  ?  ' 

In  a  later  part  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  Zoroaster 
asked  Ormuzd  what  was  the  most  powerful  spell 
to  guard  against  evil.  He  was  answered  by  the 
Supreme  Spirit  that  to  utter  the  twenty  different 
names  of  Ahura-Mazda  protects  best  from  evil,  and 
thereupon  Zoroaster  asks  what  these  are.  He  is 
told  that  the  first  is,  '  I  am  ; '  the  sixth,  *  I  am 
wisdom/  and  so  on  until  the  twentieth,  which  is 
'  I  am  who  I  am,  Mazdao.'  Highest  of  all,  Ahura- 
Mazda,  was  said  to  have  below  him  angels  who  did 
his  bidding,  '  Immortal  Holy  Ones/  whose  names 
seem  to  be  echoes  of  the  Vedic  gods,  and  by  whose 
aid  good  deeds  are  wrought,  and  gifts  bestowed 
upon  men. 

I  should  say  that  the  feeling  between  those  who 
clung  to  the  older  faith  and  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster  grew  so  bitter  that  the  gods  of  the  Vedic 
hymns  became  demons  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  In 
that  book  Indra  is  an  evil  being  ;  in  the  Vedic 
belief  Ahura  is  a  demon.  The  Devas  of  the 
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Veda  are  the  Daevas  or  evil  spirits  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  the  converts  to  the  new  religion  had 
to  declare  that  they  ceased  to  worship  the  Devas. 
It  is  well  nigh  certain  that  Zoroaster  believed  in 
one  God,  and  explained  the  mystery  of  evil  as  the 
work  of  demons  ruled  by  an  archfiend  'Angra- 
Mainyus,'  the  '  Sinful-minded/  afterwards  known 
as  Ahriman.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  men  saw 
that  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  seemed  equal, 
neither  being  able  to  conquer,  Ahriman  was 
held  to  be  as  supreme  over  evil  as  Ormuzd 
was  over  good.  The  Supreme  mind  that  had 
fashioned  all  was  forgotten,  and  the  universe 
was  regarded  as  a  battle-field  whereon  these  two 
waged  unceasing  war,  not  as  between  Indra  and 
Vritra,  for  a  herd  of  heavenly  cows,  but  for 
dominion  over  all  things,  Ahriman  having,  like 
Ormuzd,  ranks  of  angels  who  served  him. 

The  thought  of  evil  around  him  and  within  him 
caused  Zoroaster  to  feel  heavy  at  heart,  but  it  did 
not  make  him  fold  his  hands  in  despair.  In  the 
Gathas  or  oldest  part  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  which 
contains  the  leading  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  he  asks 
Ormuzd  for  truth  and  guidance  and  desires  to 
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know  what  he  shall  do.  He  is  told  to  be  pure  in 
thought,  word  and  deed  ;  to  be  temperate,  chaste 
and  truthful  ;  to  offer  prayer  to  Ormuzd  and  the 
powers  that  fight  with  him  ;  to  destroy  all  hurtful 
things  (the  ancient  Persians  looked  upon  ants, 
snakes  and  all  vermin,  as  agents  of  the  evil 
powers)  ;  and  to  do  all  that  will  increase  the 
well-being  of  mankind.  Men  were  not  to  cringe 
before  the  powers  of  darkness  as  slaves  crouch 
before  a  tyrant,  they  were  to  meet  them  upstand 
ing,  and  confound  them  by  unending  opposition 
and  the  power  of  a  holy  life. 

To  such  high  thoughts,  to  be  sweetened  and 
kept  in  vigour  by  pure  deeds,  did  this  noble  man 
give  utterance,  and  we  may  believe  that  much  of 
truth  underlies  the  sketch  which  the  good  Baron 
Bunsen  has  drawn  of  the  assembling  together  of 
the  people  at  the  command  of  Zoroaster  that  they 
might  choose  between  the  nature-gods  of  their 
fathers  and  the  Lord  whom  he  would  have  them 
serve. 

Bunsen  pictures  the  assembly  as  gathered  on 
'  one  of  the  holy  hills  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
fire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primeval  city  of 
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marvels  in  Central  Asia — Bactria,  the  glorious, 
now  called  Balkh.'  Thus  Zoroaster  speaks  in  the 
Zend-Avesta  : 

'Now  I  shall  proclaim  to  all  who  have  come  to  listen,  the 
praises  of  Thee,  the  all-wise  Lord,  and  the  hymns  of  the  good 
Spirit. 

'  Hear  with  your  ears  what  is  best,  perceive  with  your  mind 
what  is  pure,  so  that  every  man  may  for  himself  choose  his 
tenets  before  the  great  doom.  May  the  wise  be  on  our  side ! 

'  Those  old  spirits  who  are  twins,  made  known  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil  in  thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  Those 
who  are  good,  distinguished  between  the  two,  not  those  who 
are  evil-doers. 

'  When  these  two  Spirits  came  together,  they  made  first 
life  and  death,  so  that  there  should  be  at  last  the  most 
wretched  life  for  the  bad,  but  for  the  good  blessedness. 

'  Of  these  two  Spirits  the  evil  one  chose  the  worst  deeds  ; 
the  kind  Spirit,  He  whose  garment  is  the  immovable  sky, 
chose  what  is  right ;  and  they  also  who  faithfully  please 
Ahuramazda  by  good  works. 

'  Let  us  then  be  of  those  who  further  this  world ;  oh 
Ahuramazda,  oh  bliss-conferring  Asha!  (truth).  Let  our  mind 
be  there  where  wisdom  abides. 

'  Then  indeed  there  will  be  the  fall  of  the  pernicious  Druj 
(falsehood),  but  in  the  beautiful  abode  of  Vohumano  (the  good 
spirit),  of  Mazda,  and  Asha,  will  be  gathered  for  ever  those 
who  dwell  in  good  report. 

'  Oh  men,  if  you  cling  to  these  commandments  which 
Mazda  has  given,  which  are  a  torment  to  the  wicked  and  a 
blessing  to  the  righteous,  then  there  will  be  victory  through 
them? 
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Iii  this  old  faith  there  was  a  belief  in  t\vi» 
abodes  for  the  depart-,  d  ;  heaven,  the  '  house  of 
the  angels'  hymns,'  and  hell,  where  the  wicked 
were  sent.  Between  the  two  there  was  a  bridge, 
over  which  the  souls  of  the  righteous  alone  passed 
in  safety ;  the  wicked  falling  into  the  dark  dwell 
ing-place  of  Ahriman.  There  are  also  traces  of 
a  resurrection  and  judgment-day,  which  will  be 
foretold  by  Sosiosh,  son  of  Zoroaster,  who  shall 
come  as  the  Messiah,  or  Prophet  of  Ormuzd,  to 
convert  the  world  and  slay  the  arch-fiend  Aliriman, 
or,  as  another  account  relates,  to  purify  the  earth 
by  fire,  consume  all  evil,  and  bring  forth  from  the 
ashes  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
righteousness  alone  shall  dwell. 

The  few  rites  and  ceremonies  which  Zoroaster 
imported  into  his  religion  were  doubtless  such  as 
were  familiar  to  the  Aryans  when  together,  and 
were  mainly  the  offering  of  Homa  and  of  fire. 
The  Persian  Homa  or  Haoma  is  the  same  as  the 
Hindu  Soma,  and  hymns  to  it  occur  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  Ormuzd  being  the  source  of  light,  lias 
for  symbols  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  and  also 
fire,  which  is  regard. d  as  his  pure  creation  -and 
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therefore  most  sacred  of  all  things  upon  earth. 
The  offering  of  fire  has  continued  to  the  present 
day,  nor  is  the  flame  ever  suffered  to  go  out.  The 
Zoroastrians  had  neither  temples  nor  idols  and  the 
fire  was  kept  burning  in  an  enclosed  space,  the 
chief  rites  of  worship  being  performed  before  it. 

The  Parsi  still  faces  some  light-giving  object,  as 
the  sun  or  fire,  when  he  offers  his  prayer,  and  the 
priests  cover  their  faces  when  they  approach  the 
flame,  lest  it  be  defiled  by  their  breath.  It  is 
however,  untrue  to  speak  of  the  Parsis  as 
worshipping  fire ;  they  simply  regard  it  as  an 
emblem  of  divine  power  and  honour  it  accord 
ingly.  Life  being  the  gift  of  Ormuzd  and 
therefore  dear  to  him,  no  sacrifice  of  blood  was 
offered  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  religion,  but 
many  corruptions  have  since  crept  in  and  overlaid 
this  once  purest  and  noblest  of  all  the  creeds  of 
Asia. 

Since  death  was  the  dark  deed  of  Ahriman,  the 
dead  body  has  ever  been  looked  upon  with  horror, 
and  as  the  Parsis  believed  that  the  evil  demons 
had  secured  it,  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  pollute 
the  pure  elements  which  Ormuzd  had  created ; 
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earth,  tire  and  water.  So  it  was  put  on  some 
exposed  place ;  some  '  Tower  of  Silence '  where 
birds  of  prey  devoured  the  flesh,  and  the  sunlight 
bleached  the  bones,  which  were  afterwards  buried 
in  the  earth  :  and  such  is  the  practice  to  this  day. 
But  the  Zoroastrians  had  a  good  hope  that  the 
(lemons  had  not  touched  the  pure  soul,  which 
passed  away  beyond  the  eastern  mountains  to  the 
sun-lit  paradise  of  the  holy,  and  there  entered  into 
rest. 

The  history  of  Persia  is  full  of  interest.  It  \va> 
the  first  among  the  Aryan  nations  to  rise  into 
importance.  Under  Cyrus,  whose  name  and  deeds 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  became  a 
mighty  empire,  whose  boundary  stretched  from 
the  Indus  to  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  during  his 
reign  that  the  Jews  were  freed  from  their  captivity 
at  Babylon  and  returned  to  Palestine.  Dariu>. 
Xerxes  (the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture),  these  are 
names  well-known  to  us,  and  under  them  and 
other  kings  Persia  remained  powerful  for  centuri*  > 
until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  when  the  old 
/..roastrian  faith  gave  place  to  Mohammadanism. 
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Professor  Max  Muller  remarks :  '  There  were 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  wor 
ship  of  Ormuzd  threatened  to  rise  triumphant  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  all  other  gods.  If  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  had  been  lost  and 
Greece  had  succumbed  to  Persia,  the  state  religion 
of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  which  was  the  worship  of 
Ormuzd,  might  have  become  the  religion  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.' 

But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  and  there  now  remain 
in  Asia  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  Parsis,  some 
of  whom  dwell  in  the  old  land,  while  the  greater 
number  have  settled  in  and  around  Bombay. 

Their  creed  is  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  it  is  to 
fear  God,  to  live  a  life  of  pure  thoughts,  pure 
words,  pure  deeds,  and  to  die  in  the  hope  of  a 
world  to  come.  It  is  the  creed  of  those  who  have 
lived  nearest  to  God  and  served  Him  faithfullest  in 
every  age,  and  wherever  they  dwell  who  accept  it 
and  practise  it,  they  bear  witness  to  that  which 
makes  them  children  of  God  and  brethren  of  the 
prophets,  among  whom  Zoroaster  was  not  the  least. 

The   Jews   were    carried   away    as   captives    to 
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Babylon  some  600  years  before  Christ,  and  during 
the   seventy  years  of  their  exile  there,  they  came 
into  contact  with  the  Persian  religion  and  derived 
from  it  ideas  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which   their  own  religion  did  not  contain.      They 
also  borrowed  from   it  their  belief  in  a  multitude 
of  angels,   and    in   Satan   as   the   ruler   over   evil 
spirits.       The  ease  with   which    man   believes    in 
unearthly  powers  working  for  his  hurt   prepares  a 
people  to  admit  into  its  creed  the  doctrine  of  evil 
spirits,  and   although  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews 
had  no  belief  in  such  spirits  before  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,  they  spoke  of  Satan  (which  means  an 
adversary)  as  a  messenger  sent  from  God  to  watch 
the  deeds  of  men  and  accuse  them  to  Him  for  their 
wrong-doing.      Satan  thus  becoming  by  degrees  an 
object  of  dread,   upon  whom  all   the  evil   which 
befel  men  was  charged,   the   minds   of  the   Jews 
were   ripe   for   accepting  the  Persian    doctrine   of 
Ahriman    with    his    legions    of  devils.       Ahriman 
became    the    Jewish    Satan,    a    belief    in   whom 
formed   part   of   early   Christian   doctrine,   and    is 
now  but  slowly  dying  out.      What  fearful  ills   it 
has  caused,  history  has  many  a  page  to  tell.      The 
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doctrine  that  Satan,  once  an  angel  of  light,  had 
been  cast  from  heaven  for  rebellion  against  God, 
and  had  ever  since  played  havoc  among  mankind, 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  he  and  his  demons 
could  possess  the  souls  of  men  and  animals  at 
pleasure.  Hence  grew  the  belief  in  wizards  and 
witches,  under  which  millions  of  creatures,  both 
young  and  old,  were  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to 
death. 

We  turn  over  the  smeared  pages  of  this  history 
in  haste,  thankful  that  from  such  a  nightmare  the 
world  has  wakened,  and  assured  that  God  tempts 
us  not,  neither  devil  nor  wicked  angel,  but  that, 
as  Jesus  said,  '  out  of  the  heart '  proceed  evil 
thoughts  and  all  that  doth  defile.  (See  on  this 
matter  '  Childhood  of  the  World/  pp.  92-94.) 


CHAPTER    IX. 

BUDDHISM. 

ALTHOUGH  Buddhism,  which  numbers  more  fol 
lowers  than  any  other  faith,  is  hundreds  of  years 
younger  than  the  old  Hindu  religion,  we  know 
less  about  it.  We  miss  in  it  the  gladness  which 
bursts  forth  in  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  and  to 
turn  from  them  to  it  is  like  reading  the  sad 
thoughts  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  after  the 
cheerful  songs  of  praise  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
But  if  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  it, 
and  our  learned  men  differ  as  to  what  much  of  it 
really  means,  this  should  not  surprise  us,  since  a 
knowledge  of  it  has  come  to  hand  only  within  the 
last  few  years.  Even  Christians  are  split  up  into 
many  sects,  because  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  many  parts  of  Scripture,  although 
the  loving  research  of  centuries  has  been  given  to 
find  it  out. 

We   saw  at   page  151  how  the   Brahmans    liad 
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coiled  their  rules  round  men's  souls  and  bodies, 
and  placed  upon  them  burdens  grievous  to  be 
borne,  without  in  any  way  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  the  human  spirit.  It  was  against  all  this  that 
Buddhism  revolted,  just  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. ,  the  people  of  England  and  Germany  threw 
off  the  shackles  of  Home,  and  made  possible  the 
freedom  which  we  now  enjoy. 

The  founder  of  Buddhism  was  of  princely  birth. 
He  was  born  628  years  before  Christ,  in  Kapila- 
vastu,  the  royal  city  of  his  father,  who  was  ruler 
of  a  kingdom  north  of  Oude,  in  India.  He  was 
called  Gautama,  from  the  tribe  to  which  his 
family  belonged  ;  Sdkya-Muni,  or  '  the  monk  of 
the  race  of  Sakya;'  Sidddrtha,  a  name  given 
him  by  his  father,  and  meaning  '  He  in  whom 
wishes  are  fulfilled  ; '  and  in  later  years  Buddha, 
or  more  correctly,  the  Buddha  ;  the  enlightened ; 
from  the  root  budh,  to  know.  (For  legends  of  his 
birth,  see  Note  I.) 

His  mother,  to  whom  the  future  greatness  and 
mighty  sway  of  her  boy  over  men's  hearts  were 
made  known  in  a  dream,  died  a  few  days  after  his 
birth.  He  grew  up  a  beautiful  and  clever  boy, 
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and  'never  felt  so  happy  as  when  he  could  sit 
alone  lost  in  thought  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
forest/    although,    as   he   proved   when    a   young 
man,  no  unskilled  foe  to  meet  in  tournament  or 
war.      So  sad  and  serious  did  he  become,  that  his 
father  feared  he  would  grow  up  a  mere  dreamer, 
and,  with  the  view  of  calling  him  to  an  active  life, 
chose  a  lovely  princess  to  become  his  wife.      He 
lived  happily  with  her,  but  was  still  given  to  much 
thought     about     life     and     death.       Prof.     .Max 
Muller  tells  us  that  he  used  to  say,  (  Nothing  on 
earth  is  stable,  nothing  is  real.      Life  is  as  tran 
sitory  as  a  spark  of  fire,  or  the  sound  of  a  lyre. 
There  must  be  some  supreme  intelligence  where, 
we  could  find  rest.      If  I  attained  it  I  could  bring 
light    to   men  ;    if    I    were    free   myself,   T   could 
deliver  the  world.'      His  friends  tried    to    divert 
his  thoughts  from  these  matters  by  gay  scenes  nnd 
courtly  splendours,  but  it  was  in   vain.      At  this 
time  he   met  three    sights    which,  deepened    his 
Badness,    for   they   told    him    what    awaited    him. 
These  were  a   feeble  old  man  ;  a  fever-sick  and 
mud-stained  man  ;  and  a  dead  body.      Afterwards 
he   met   a   devotee,    and    resolved,    like    him,    to 
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retire  from  the  world,  and  thereby,  as  he  vainly 
thought,  escape  all  that  in  it  is  unreal  and  sad. 
One  night,  as  he  lay  upon  his  couch,  a  crowd  of 
dancing  girls  came  and  displayed  their  charms 
before  him,  but  in  vain  ;  and  when  sleep  fell 
upon  him,  they,  weary  and  vexed,  ceased  their 
dancing,  and  were  soon  asleep  also.  Gautama 
woke  at  midnight  to  find  them  lying  around  him  ; 
and  seeing  some  tossing  heavily,  some  open- 
mouthed,  and  others  coiled  up,  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  nought  but  loathsome  bodies  filled  his 
splendid  apartment,  and  that  all  was  vanity.  That 
moment  he  resolved  to  leave  his  palace,  and  while 
his  servant  was  saddling  the  fleetest  of  his  horses, 
he  gently  opened  the  room  where  his  wife  was 
sleeping  that  he  might  see  his  child.  The  mother 
had  one  of  her  hands  over  its  head,  and  fearing  to 
waken  them,  he  resolved  to  go,  and  not  look  upon 
his  boy  till  he  had  become  the  Buddha.  One 
legend  says  that  he  had  scarcely  crossed  the 
threshold  when  the  tempter  met  him  and  sought 
to  thwart  his  purpose  by  promising  him  rule  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  but  Gautama  would 
not  yield,  yet  from  that  day  the  tempter  ceased 
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not  to  attack  the  holy  man.  He  went  among  the 
Brahmans  to  see  if  their  teaching  would  lighten 
his  burden  ;  he  did  what  they  told  him,  performed 
their  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  these  brought  him 
no  peace.  He  left  them  and  retired  to  a  small 
village,  where,  after  practising  the  most  severe 
rites,  the  repute  of  his  sanctity  brought  to  him 
five  disciples,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years. 
Seeing  that  such  a  life  led  not  to  perfection,  but 
was  useless  and  selfish,  giving  nothing  and  taking 
all,  he  returned  to  more  cheerful  ways,  and,  still 
pursuing  his  thinking,  had  his  reward.  As  he 
sat  one  day  beneath  a  tree,  a  great  joy  came  to 
him,  for  knowledge  burst  in  upon  him  by  which 
lie  became  Buddha,  the  man  who  knew. 

While  fasting  under  the  tree  during  the  sacred 
period  of  seven  times  seven  days  and  nights  the 
demon  of  wickedness  attacked  him  a  second  time, 
even  using  force,  but  was  defeated  by  the  power 
of  the  ten  great  virtues  of  Buddha,  the  weapons  of 
the  evil  one  and  of  his  soldiers  being  changed  into 
beautiful  flowers  as  they  fell  upon  Buddha,  and 
the  rocks  becoming  nosegays  as  they  were  hurled 
at  him  ;  whereupon  the  spirits  who  had  watched 
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over  his  birth  and  who  now  followed  his  life  on 
earth  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  joy  at  his  victory. 
Afterwards  the  tempter  sent  his  three  daughters, 
one  a  winning  girl ;  one  a  blooming  virgin ;  and 
one  a  middle-aged  beauty,  to  allure  him,  but 
they  could  not.  Buddha  was  proof  against  all  the 
demon's  arts,  and  his  only  trouble  was  whether 
it  were  well  or  not  to  preach  his  doctrines  to 
men.  Feeling  how  hard  to  gain  was  that  which 
he  had  gained,  and  how  enslaved  men  were  by 
their  passions  so  that  they  might  neither  listen  to 
him  nor  understand  him,  he  had  well  nigh  resolved 
to  be  silent,  but  at  the  last  deep  compassion  for 
all  beings  made  him  resolve  to  tell  his  secret  to 
mankind  that  they  too  might  be  free,  and  he  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  most  popular  religion 
of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  spot  where 
Buddha  obtained  his  knowledge  became  one  of 
the  most  sacred  places  in  India.  He  first  preached 
at  Benares,  or,  as  they  say,  '  turned  the  wheel  of 
the  law,'  a  phrase  which  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  wheels  on  which  some  of  his  words  are  in 
scribed  and  which  are  set  in  motion  by  wind 
or  water.  He  met  with  great  opposition  from  the 
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Erahmans,  but  kept  on  his  way,  converting  the 
high  and  the  low  until  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  he 
died  peacefully  while  sitting  under  a  tree.  His  re 
mains  were  burnt  amidst  great  pomp  and  quarrels 
arose  for  the  possession  of  the  fragments.  They 
were  at  last  divided  into  eight  portions,  over  each 
of  which  a  tope  (a  Hindu  word  for  a  bell-shaped 
building  raised  over  relics)  was  built.  Of  course 
the  usual  legends  teeming  with  stories  of  wonder 
ful  miracles  grew  around  his  memory,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  he  told  his  disciples  the  only 
true  wonder  was  to  '  hide  their  good  deeds  and 
confess  before  men  their  sins.'  The  myths  and 
traditions  of  the  Buddhists  about  the  universe  and 
the  things  therein  are  absurd  in  the  extreme. 

Very  soon  after  his  death  a  general  council  of 
his  disciples  was  held  to  fix  the  doctrines  and 
rules  of  the  religion.  Buddha  had  written  nothing 
himself,  and  the  council  is  said  to  have  chosen  from 
his  followers  those  who  remembered  most  of  his 
teaching.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
these  were  two  men,  one  of  deep  earnestness  and 
zeal ;  the  other  of  most  sweet  nature,  loving 
Buddha  much  and  most  beloved  by  him  ;  remind- 
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ing  us  of  two  of  Christ's  disciples,  Peter  and 
John. 

Two  other  councils  were  afterwards  held  for 
the  correction  of  errors  that  had  crept  into  the 
faith,  and  for  sending  missionaries  into  other 
lands.  The  last  of  these  councils  is  said  to  have 
been  held  251  years  before  Christ,  so  that  long 
before  Christianity  was  founded  we  have  this 
great  religion  with  its  sacred  traditions  of 
Buddha's  words,  its  councils  and  its  missions, 
besides,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  many  things 
strangely  like  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Buddhist  scriptures  are  called  the  '  Tripi- 
taka,'  *  or  '  three  baskets/  being  in  three  parts. 
The  first  '  pitaka '  contains  rules  of  discipline  ;  the 
second,  the  discourses  of  Buddha;  and  the  third 
treats  of  philosophy  and  the  subtle  doctrines  of  the 
religion.  The  words  of  Buddha,  handed  on  from 
age  to  age  and  preserved  in  the  memories  of  men, 
were  at  last  set  down  in  writing.  They  grew,  as 
our  Scriptures  have  grown,  much  entering  into  them 
which  Buddha  never  said,  but  all  the  writings  at 

*  See  Note  K. 
M 
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last  received   as  the  sacred  records  of  his  teaching 
and  religion. 

Among  the  traditions  concerning  Buddha,  there 
is  one  which  tells  of  a  young  mother  whose  child 
died  and  whose  dead  body,  in  her  great  love  and 
sorrow,  she  clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  went  about 
from  house  to  house  asking  if  any  one  would  give 
her  some  medicine  for  it.  The  neighbours  thought 
her  mad,  but  a  wise  man,  seeing  that  she  could 
not  or  would  not  understand  the  law  of  death, 
said  to  her,  '  My  good  girl,  I  cannot  myself  give 
medicine  for  it,  but  I  know  of  a  doctor  who  can 
attend  to  it.'  She  asked  who  it  was,  and  was 
sent  by  the  wise  man  to  Buddha.  After  doing 
homage  to  him,  she  said,  '  Lord  and  master,  do 
you  know  any  medicine  that  will  be  good  for  my 
boy?'  Buddha  replied  that  he  did,  and  told  her 
to  fetch  a  handful  of  mustard  seed  which  must  be 
taken  from  a  house  where  no  son,  husband,  parent, 
or  slave  had  died.  Then  the  woman  went  in  search, 
but  no  such  house  could  she  find,  for  whenever 
she  asked  if  there  had  died  any  of  those,  the 
answer  came  from  one,  '  I  have  lost  a  son ; '  from 
another,  '  I  have  lost  my  parents ;  '  and  from  all, 
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'Lady,  the  living  are  few,  but  the  dead  are  many.' 
At  last,  not  finding  any  house  where  death  had 
not  been,  the  truth  broke  in  upon  her,  and  leaving 
the  dead  body  of  her  boy  in  a  forest,  she  returned 
to  Buddha,  and  told  her  tale.  He  said  to  her, 
'  You  thought  that  you  alone  had  lost  a  son  ;  the 
law  of  death  is  that  among  all  living  creatures 
there  is  nothing  that  abides,'  and  when  he  had 
finished  preaching  the  law,  the  woman  became 
his  disciple. 

Once  upon  a  time  Buddha  lived  in  a  village, 
and  in  the  sowing  season,  went  with  his  bowl  in 
hand  to  the  place  where  food  was  being  given  by 
a  Brahman,  who  seeing  him,  spoke  thus: 

'  0  priest,  I  both  plough  and  sow,  and  having  ploughed  and 
sown,  I  eat ;  you  also,  0  priest,  should  plough  and  sow,  and 
having  ploughed  and  sown,  you  should  eat.' 

'  I  too,  0  Brahman,  plough  and  sow,  and  having  ploughed 
and  sown,  I  eat,'  said  Buddha. 

4  But  we  see  neither  the  yoke,  nor  plough,  nor  ploughshare, 
nor  goad,  nor  oxen,  of  the  venerable  Gautama.  .  .  . 

'  Being  questioned  by  us  as  to  your  ploughing,  speak  in  such 
a  manner  as  we  may  know  of  your  ploughing.' 

The  Buddha  replied  :  '  For  my  cultivation,  faith  is  the 
seed ;  penance  the  rain ;  wisdom  my  yoke  and  plough ; 
modesty  the  shaft  for  the  plough  ;  mind  the  string  ;  presence- 
of  mind  my  ploughshare  and  goad.' 
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Then  the  Brahman  offered  him  rice  boiled  in 
milk  from  a  golden  vessel. 

In  a  chapter  very  popular  among  the  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon,  the  demon  Alavaka  is  said  to  have 
asked  Buddha,  '  What  is  the  best  wealth  to  a 
man  in  this  world  ?  What  thing  well  done  pro 
duces  happiness  ?  Of  savoury  things,  which  is 
indeed  the  most  savoury  ?  The  life  of  one  who 
lives  in  what  manner,  do  they  say,  is  the  best  ? ' 

Buddha  answered  :  '  Faith  is  the  best  wealth  to 
a  man  here.  The  observing  well  the  law  pro 
duces  happiness.  Truth  is  indeed  the  most  sa 
voury  of  all  savoury  things.  The  living  endowed 
with  wisdom,  they  say,  is  the  best  of  all  modes  of 
living.' 

On  another  occasion,  when  asked  what  was  the 
greatest  blessing,  Buddha  said  : 

4  The  succouring  of  mother  and  father,  the  cherishing  of 
child  and  wife,  and  the  following  of  a  lawful  calling,  this  is 
the  greatest  blessing. 

'  The  giving  alms,  a  religious  life,  aid  rendered  to  relations, 
blameless  acts,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

'  The  abstaining  from  sins  and  the  avoiding  them,  the  es 
chewing  of  intoxicating  drink,  diligence  in  good  deeds,  reve 
rence  and  humility,  contentment  and  gratefulness,  this  is  the 
greatest  blessing. 
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.  .  .  '  Those  who  having  done  these  things,  become  in 
vincible  on  all  sides,  attain  happiness  on  all  sides.  This  is 
the  greatest  blessing.' 

There  is  a  discourse  of  Buddha's  which  some 
have  called,  from  the  place  where  it  was  preached, 
his  '  sermon  on  the  mount/  but  it  lacks  clearness, 
nor  could  it  be  set  down  in  language  easy  to  grasp. 
The  extracts  from  Buddhist  sacred  books  just 
given  show  how  forcefully  Buddha  could  put 
much  meaning  into  few  words,  and  of  this  there 
is  rich  proof  in  a  book  called  the  '  Dhammapada,' 
or  'Path  of  Virtue,'  which  is  believed  to  contain 
his  sayings.  For  example  : 

'  He  who  lives  looking  for  pleasures  only,  his  senses  uncon 
trolled,  idle  and  weak,  Mara  (the  tempter)  will  certainly 
overcome  him,  as  the  wind  throws  down  a  weak  tree.' 

'  Let  the  wise  man  guard  his  thoughts,  they  are  difficult  to 
perceive,  very  artful,  and  they  rush  wherever  they  list ; 
thoughts  well  guarded  bring  happiness.' 

'  As  the  bee  collects  nectar,  and  departs  without  injuring 
the  flower,  or  its  colour  and  scent,  so  let  the  sage  dwell  on 
earth.' 

'  Like  a  beautiful  flower,  full  of  colour  but  without  scent, 
are  the  fine  but  fruitless  words  of  him  who  does  not  act 
accordingly.  But  like  a  beautiful  flower,  full  of  colour  and 
full  of  scent,  are  the  fine  and  fruitful  words  of  him  who  acts 
accordingly.1 
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1  He  who  lives  a  hundred  years,  vicious  and  unrestrained, 
a  life  of  one  day  is  better  if  a  man  is  virtuous  and  reflecting. 

'  Let  no  man  think  lightly  of  evil,  saying  in  his  heart,  It 
will  not  come  near  unto  me.  Even  by  the  falling  of  water- 
drops  a  water-pot  is  filled  ;  the  fool  becomes  full  of  evil 
even  if  he  gathers  it  little  by  little.' 

'  Not  to  commit  any  sin,  to  do  good,  and  to  purify  one's 
mind,  that  is  the  teaching  of  the  Awakened.'  (This  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  verses  among  the  Buddhists). 

'  Let  us  live  happily  then,  not  hating  those  who  hate  us  ! 
Let  us  dwell  free  from  hatred  among  men  who  hate ! 

'  Let  us  live  happily  then,  free  from  greed  among  the 
greedy !  Let  us  dwell  free  from  greed  among  men  who  are 
greedy  ! 

'  Let  us  live  happily  then,  though  we  call  nothing  our 
own  !  We  shall  be  like  the  bright  gods,  feeding  on  happiness  ! ' 

Buddhism  became  the  state  religion  of  India  in 
the  reign  of  King  Asoka,  (who  ascended  the  throne 
about  268  years  before  Christ),  and  continued  so  for 
nearly  nine  centuries,  until,  from  causes  by  no 
means  clear,  it  was  driven  therefrom,  and  has 
>in»-e  found  its  followers  mainly  among  those 
great  races  of  Asia  which  are  neither  Aryan  nor 
Semitic,  but  which  may  be  roughly  classed  as 
Mongol.  It  is  one  of  the  three  State  religions  of 
;  it  is  the  religion  of  Tibet,  and  spreads 
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northwards  to  the  confines  of  Swedish  Lapland  and 
southwards  into  Burmah,  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  including  Japan,  in  which 
island  it  is,  however,  not  the  state  religion.  The 
island  of  Ceylon  supplies  us  with  much  of  our 
knowledge  about  Buddha,  and  is  rich  in  Buddhist 
architecture,  cave-temples,  shrines,  ruined  cities 
and  relics,  chiefest  among  which  are  a  so-called 
tooth  of  Buddha,  and  a  famous  tree,  nearly  2200 
years  old,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  tree  under 
which  he  sat  when  he  became  the  Enlightened. 
Buddhism  as  a  great  religion  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  Buddhism  as  a  philosophy,  and  its 
marvellous  success  was  surely  not  owing  to  Buddha's 
dreamy  speculations  about  the  misery  of  life,  and 
to  his  dreary  teaching  as  to  the  best  way  of  escape 
therefrom. 

We  saw  that  he  strove  to  find  in  this  world  of 
unrest  something  that  was  lasting,  the  knowledge 
of  which  might  release  him  from  change  and 
decay.  Now  the  great  doctrines  of  the  deeper 
part  of  his  religion  are  given  in  what  he  called 
'  the  four  sublime  truths. ' 

They  assert  that  there  is  pain  ;  that  pain  comes 
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through  the  desire  or  passion  for  things  that  can 
not  be  ours  for  long ;  that  both  the  pain  and 
the  desire  can  be  ended  by  Nirvana,  to  which  in 
the  fourth  truth  Buddha  shows  the  right  way. 
Many  learned  men  think  that  by  this  Buddha 
meant  nothingness,  ceasing  to  be,  the  soul  being 
'  blown  out '  like  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

The  four  paths  to  this  way  are  as  follows  : 
He  has  entered  the  first  path  who  sees  the 
evils  arising  from  separate  existence,  and  *who 
believes  in  Buddha  and  in  the  power  of  his  system 
alone  to  obtain  salvation,  that  is,  deliverance  from 
separate  existence. 

He  has  entered  the  second  path  who,  besides 
the  above,  is  free  from  lust  and  evil  to  others. 

He  lias  entered  the  third  path  who  is  further 
free  from  all  kinds  of  evil  desires,  from  ignorance, 
doubt,  wrong  belief  and  hatred  ;  while 

He  has  arrived  at  t\\e  fourth  path  who  is  entirely 
free  from  sin  ('  has  cast  it  away  as  if  it  were  a  bur 
den  '),  and  passions,  by  which  are  meant  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  love  of  exist<  i;e<\  and  the  defile 
ments  of  wrong-belief  and  ignorance. 

The  four  paths  have  also  been   summed  up  in 
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eight  steps  or  divisions :  right  views,  right  thoughts, 
right  speech,  right  actions,  right  living,  right  ex 
ertion,  right  recollection,  right  meditation. 

After  these  doctrines  there  follow  ten  command 
ments,  of  which  the  first  five  apply  to  all  people, 
and  the  rest  chiefly  to  such  as  set  themselves 
apart  for  a  religious  life.  They  are,  not  to  kill; 
not  to  steal ;  not  to  commit  adultery  ;  not  to  lie  ; 
not  to  get  drunk  ;  to  abstain  from  late  meals  ; 
from  public  amusements  ;  from  expensive  dress  ; 
from  large  beds  ;  and  to  accept  neither  gold  nor 
silver. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  more  difficult  part  of 
Buddha's  teaching,  which  was  largely  caused  by 
the  love  common  to  Hindus  for  knotty  questions, 
and  by  his  study  of  the  systems  of  the  Brahmans, 
might  give  rise  to  endless  speculations  among  the 
learned, few,  but  would  never  move  or  draw  to 
itself  the  unlearned  masses  of  men. 

The  success  of  Buddhism  was  in  this  :  It  was  a 
protest  against  the  powers  of  the  priests ;  it  to  a 
large  degree  broke  down  caste  by  declaring  that 
all  men  were  equal,  and  by  allowing  any  one 
desiring  to  live  a  holy  life  to  become  a  priest. 
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'  Not  from  birth/  said  Buddha,  '  does  one  become 
a  Vasala  (slave),  not  from  birth  does  one  become 
a  Brali man.  By  bad  conduct  does  one  become  a 
Vasala,  by  good  conduct  does  one  become  a 
Brahman.'  It  abolished  sacrifices  ;  made  it  the 
duty  of  all  men  to  honour  their  parents  and  care 
for  their  children,  to  be  kind  to  the  sick  and  poor 
and  sorrowing,  to  forgive  their  enemies  and  return 
good  for  evil ;  it  spread  a  spirit  of  charity  abroad 
which  encompassed  the  lowest  life  as  well  as  the 
highest,  bidding  men 

'  Never  to  blend  their  pleasure  or  their  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  lives.' 

This  was  why  the  common  people  heard  it  gladly. 
They  could  not  soar  into  the  upper  clouds,  but 
needed  some  faith  and  hope  by  which  to  do  the 
hard  work  of  life ;  and  when  life  was  over,  they 
looked  for  a  paradise  where  they  would  be  de 
livered  from  care  and  suffering.  Towards  such 
the  millions  of  Buddhists  look  this  day,  for 

'  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 
No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 
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'Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want.' 

The  teaching  of  Buddha,  like  that  of  Christ, 
has  been  changed  and  overlaid  with  doctrines 
foreign  to  it  by  the  nations  who  have  accepted  it, 
and  the  forms  of  worship  adopted  by  Buddhists 
vary  in  the  different  countries,  but  consist  mainly 
in  adoration  of  the  statues  of  Buddha  and  of  his 
relics,  he  being,  in  their  view,  that  which  any 
man  may  become  by  practice  of  the  four  sublime 
truths  and  the  commandments.  In  Buddhism  as 
a  philosophy  the  being  of  God  is  not  denied ;  it  is 
ignored,  nothing  is  said  about  it  :  as  a  religion, 
its  millions  of  followers  believe  in.  many  gods. 
We  have  seen  how  closely  the  teaching  of  Buddha's 
law  of  mercy  and  charity  is  like  to  that  of  Christ's, 
being  in  short  the  fruit  of  the  loving  nature  of 
each  of  these  holy  men  ;  and  another  feature, 
hinted  at  above,  is  the  likeness  between  certain 
rites  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  When  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  first  met  the  Buddhist 
monks  they  were  shocked  when  they  saw  that 
their  heads  were  shaven,  that  they  knelt  before 
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images,  that  they  worshipped  relics,  wore  strings 
of  beads,  used  bells  and  holy  water,  and  had 
confession  of  sin.  They  believed  that  the  devil, 
as  the  father  of  ail  mischief  and  deceit,  had 
tempted  these  men  to  dress  themselves  in  the 
clothes  of  Catholics  and  mock  their  solemn  prac 
tices  ;  whereas  it  seems  likely  that  there  had  been 
some  connection  in  the  past,  the  younger  religion 
borrowing  from  the  older. 

Of  the  strange  mode  by  which  the  Tibetans, 
on  the  death  of  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  their 
high  priest,  and  regarded  as  infallible,  like  the 
Pope,  elect  his  successor,  into  whom  they  believe 
liis  soul  passes,  space  forbids  an  account.  Mon 
asteries  for  men  and  nunneries  for  women  still 
exist,  and  especially  in  Tibet,  vast  numbers  of 
monks  are  found;  while  the  huge  and  now  deserted 
monasteries  and  temples  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
of  which  hundreds  exist  in  India,  show  how 
mightily  a  system,  which  had  been  thought  to 
belong  to  Christianity  only,  had  formed  part  of 
Buddhism  two  thousand  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  CHINA. 

ALTHOUGH  we  are  still  in  the  East,  we  leave  its 
gorgeous  dazzlements  behind,  and  once  within  the 
walls  of  China  come  amongst  scenes  where  song 
gives  place  to  prose  and  golden  romance  to  sober 
fact ;  where  the  people's  faces,  their  houses,  their 
junks  and  their  hand-writing,  seem  made  after 
one  pattern. 

On  the  soil  of  this  great  country  there  is 
crowded  nearly  half  the  human  race.  The  man 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese 'are  those  of  their 
ancestors  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Empires  have 
risen  and  fallen  around  them,  but  they  remain  the 
same,  nor  have  the  races  that  have  broken  through 
their  Great  Wall  and  forced  rulers  upon  them 
altered  their  laws  or  their  language.  The  mar 
iner's  compass  ;  printing ;  gunpowder  and  other 
arts,  were  known  to  them  long  before  they  were  in 
use  in  Europe.  Theirs  is  a  land  where  every- 
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thing  seems  topsy-turvy.  The  soldiers  wear  petti 
coats,  use  fans  and  fight  the  enemy  at  night  with 
lanterns ;  the  people  have  fireworks  by  daylight ; 
white  is  the  colour  used  in  mourning ;  boats  are 
drawn  by  men  and  carriages  are  moved  by  sails  ; 
while  visiting  cards  are  four  feet  long  and  painted 
red  !  In  the  high  honour  paid  to  learning  the 
Chinese  teach  us  a  lesson.  The  lowest  among 
them  can  rise  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state, 
these  being  given,  not  to  the  best-born,  but  to 
those  who  have  passed  with  the  greatest  merit  the 
public  examinations ;  so  that  knowledge  is  the 
road  to  power. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  China,  like  the  races 
with  whom  they  are  thought  to  be  allied,  were 
worshippers  of  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors,  and  these  still  largely 
enter  into  the  religions  of  China.  There  is  a 
State  worship  kept  up  by  the  Emperor  and  his 
court,  in  which  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  heaven 
and  earth,  to  the  spirits  of  sages,  rulers  and 
learned  men  ;  also  of  mountains,  fields  and  rivers  ; 
while  each  household  has  its  family  spirits  to 
whom  honour  and  reverence  are  paid.  And  behind 
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all  this  there  looms  a  supreme  power,  lord  of  the 
sky,  '  ancestor  of  all  things/  who  is  however  as 
vague  a  being  to  the  Chinese  as  is  Brahm  to  the 
Hindus. 

China  has  three  national  religions  ;  Buddhism, 
which  was  admitted  as  a  religion  of  the  State 
65  years  after  Christ,  the  Chinese  name  of  Buddha 
being  Fo  ;  Taoism  ;  and  Confucianism. 

The  three  religions  are  often  professed  by  the  same 
person,  and  there  is  none  of  that  bitter  feeling 
between  the  believers  in  different  creeds  which 
exists  so  much  among  Christians,  Muslims  and 
others.  This  is,  however,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
earnestness  ;  for  they  who  feel  deeply  concerning 
what  they  believe  cannot  be  careless  regarding 
what  they  think  are  the  errors  of  others. 

Lao-tse,  the  founder  of  Taoism,  lived  between 
500  and  600  years  before  Christ,  and  was  an 
altogether  different  man  from  Confucius.  He 
was  a  thinker,  not  a  worker,  seeking  to  unravel 
those  same  problems  which  perplexed  Buddha,  and 
what  there  is  in  the  Chinese  belief  of  a  spiritual 
kind  may  have  been  aided  by  the  teaching  of 
Lao-tse.  Confucius  is  said  to  have  visited  him 
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and  confessed  that  he  could  not  understand  him. 
Taoism  has  become  mixed  up  with  magic  and 
other  senseless  beliefs,  and  its  priests  are  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  men,  so  that  it  has  no  great 
hold  upon  the  Chinese. 

Their  great  teacher  and  lawgiver,  whose 
'  writings  and  life  have  given  the  law  to  Chinese 
thought/  is  K'ung-Foo-Tse,  '  the  master  K'ung,' 
whose  name  has  been  Latinized  into  Confucius. 
He  is  their  patron  saint ;  his  descendants  are  held 
in  special  honour  ;  the  most  famous  temple  in  the 
empire  is  built  over  his  grave,  while  hundreds  of 
other  temples  to  his  memory  abound,  and 
thousands  of  animals  are  sacrificed  on  the  two 
yearly  festivals  sacred  to  that  memoty.  Each  one 
of  the  thousands  who  compete  in  the  great 
examinations  must  know  the  whole  system  of  Con 
fucius  and  commit  his  doctrines  to  heart. 

This  man,  who  was  reviled  in  life,  but  whose 
influence  sways  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
China,  was  born  551  years  before  Christ,  not 
far  from  the  time  when  Cyrus  became  king  of 
Persia  and  the  Jews  returned  from  Babylon,  and  a 
few  years  before  the  death  of  Buddha.  He  lost  his 
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father,  who  was  an  old  man  and  an  officer  of 
state  in  the  kingdom  of  Loo,  now  a  Chinese  pro 
vince,  when  he  was  three  years  old  ;  but  his 
mother  trained  him  with  tender  care,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  shown  from  an  early  age  great  love 
for  learning  and  for  the  laws  and  lore  of  his 
country.  At  the  time  when  Confucius  lived, 
China  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  king 
doms  whose  rulers  were  ever  quarrelling,  and 
although  he  became  engaged  in  various  public 
situations  of  trust,  the  disorder  of  the  state  at 
last  caused  him  to  resign  them,  and  he  retired  to 
another  part  of  the  country.  He  then  continued 
the  life  of  a  public  teacher,  instructing  men  in  the 
simple  moral  truths  by  which  he  sought  to  govern 
his  own  life.  The  purity  of  that  life,  and  the 
example  of  veneration  for  the  old  laws  which  he 
set,  gathered  round  him  many  grave  and  thought 
ful  men,  who  worked  with  him  for  the  common 
good.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Loo,  and 
remaining  for  some  years  without  office,  became 
in  his  50th  year  a  minister  of  state,  and  great 
success  attended  his  wise  rule  ;  but  at  last  the 
wild  excesses  of  the  court  upturned  his  good  laws, 
N 
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and  he  had  to  resign  his  place.  Poverty  and 
other  ills  came  upon  him,  few  heeded  his  words  of 
wisdom,  and  after  many  wanderings,  he  returned 
to  his  native  land  a  despised  and  poor  man.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  editing  the 
sacred  books  of  China,  and  in  writing  some 
additions  to  them,  and  passed  away  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

His  system  can  scarcely  be  called  a  religion, 
and  yet  that  is  the  best  name  for  it,  because  it 
teaches  men  how  to  live.  Four  things  he  is 
said  to  have  taught :  learning,  morals,  devotion  of 
soul  and  reverence.  He  counselled  all  to  be 
sincere,  just,  loving,  careful  of  duty  to  themselves 
and  others,  and  observant  of  ancient  laws  and 
rites.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about  God  or 
another  life.  Here  and  there  he  speaks  in  vague 
words  of  '  heaven/  a  power  whose  emblem  is 
the  sky,  but  not  of  One  to  whom  praises  should 
ascend,  and  towards  Whom  the  love  of  children 
should  be  felt.  This  was  not  because  Confucius 
was  an  unbeliever,  for  he,  of  all  men,  had  rever 
ence  for  the  sacred,  unknown  power  that  underlies 
all  things,  but  because  his  nature  was  so  beauti- 
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fully  simple  and  sincere  that  he  would  not  pretend 
to  knowledge  of  that  which  he  felt  was  beyond 
human  reach  and  thought.  This  was  shown  in 
his  reply  to  a  disciple  who  asked  him  concerning 
death.  'While  you  do  not  know  life,  how  can 
you  know  about  death  ? ' 

His  life  was  given  to  teaching  a  few  great 
truths,  obedience  to  which  he  believed  would 
bring  happiness  to  man.  He  says  of  himself: 
'  At  fifteen  years,  I  had  my  mind  bent  on  learn 
ing.  At  thirty,  I  stood  firm.  At  forty,  I  had  no 
doubts.  At  fifty,  I  knew  the  decrees  of  heaven. 
At  sixty,  everything  I  heard  I  easily  understood. 
At  seventy,  the  desires  of  my  heart  no  longer 
transgressed  the  law.' 

The  sacred  books  of  China  are  called  the 
Kings*  and  are  five  in  number,  containing  treatises 
on  morals,  books  of  rites,  poems  and  history. 
They  are  of  great  age,  perhaps  as  old  as  the 
earliest  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  and  are  free  from 
any  impure  thoughts.  King  means  the  warp 
threads  of  a  web.  The  name  is  given  as  showing 
*  See  Note  L. 
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that  which  is  woven  together;  like  the  use  of  our 
word  text,  which  comes  from  the  Latin  text u in, 
'  that  which  is  woven.' 

These  books,  which  were  deeply  studied  by 
Confucius,  teach  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Being, 
everywhere  present,  all-seeing,  who  commands 
right  deeds,  pure  thoughts  and  watchfulness  over 
the  tongue.  '  For  a  blemish  may  be  taken  out  of 
a  diamond  by  carefully  polishing  it  ;  but  if  your 
words  have  the  least  blemish,  there  is  no  way  to 
efface  that.'  '  Heaven  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  like  light  into  a  dark  chamber.  We 
must  conform  ourselves  to  it  until  we  are  like  two 
instruments  of  music  tuned  to  the  same  pitch.  Our 
passions  shut  up  the  door  of  our  souls  against  God/ 

Such  are  among  the  wise  words  of  these  most 
ancient  books,  restored  by  Confucius  to  their 
rightful  place.  I  should  like  ample  space  t<> 
quote  many  of  his  own  pithy  sayings,  which  an- 
given  in  the  first  of  the  four  Shoo,  meaning  writ 
ings  or  books,  compiled  by  his  disciples,  but  a  few 
must  suffice. 

1  The  Master  said,  "  Shall  I  teach  you  what  knowledge  is  .' 
When  you  know  a  thing,  to  hold  that  you  know  it,  and  when 
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you  do  not  know  a  thing,  to  allow  that  you  do  not  know  it ; 
this  is  knowledge." ' 

'  To  see  what  is  right  and  not  to  do  it  is  want  of 
courage/ 

4  Worship  as  though  the  Deity  were  present.' 

4  He  who  offends  against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can 
pray.' 

4  If  my  mind  is  not  engaged  in  my  worship,  it  is  as  though 
I  worshipped  not.' 

'  Coarse  rice  for  food,  water  to  drink,  the  bended  arm  for 
n  pillow, — happiness  may  be  enjoyed  even  with  these ;  but 
without  virtue,  both  riches  and  honour  seem  to  me  like  the 
passing  cloud.' 

'  Grieve  not  that  men  know  not  you ;  grieve  that  you  know 
not  men.' 

'  A  good  man  is  serene  ;  a  bad  man  always  in  fear.' 

'There  may  be  fair  words  and  an  humble  countenance 
when  there  is  little  virtue.' 

'  One  of  his  disciples  said,'  "  If  you,  Master,  do  not  speak, 
what  shall  we,  your  disciples,  have  to  read  ?  "  The  Master 
said,  u  Does  Heaven  speak?  The  four  seasons  pursue  their 
courses,  and  all  things  are  continually  being  produced ;  but 
does  Heaven  say  anything  ?  "  ' 

'  In  the  Book  of  Poetry  are  three  hundred  pieces,  but  the 
design  of  them  all  may  be  embraced  in  that  one  sentence, 
44  Have  no  depraved  thoughts." '  (This  reminds  us  of  the  say 
ing  of  the  later  Jewish  Rabbis  that  all  the  613  precepts  of 
the  Law  were  summed  up  in  the  words,  4  The  just  shall  live 
by  his  faith.') 

4  If  a  man  in  the  morning  hear  the  right  way,  he  may  die 
in  the  evening  without  regret.' 

4  Tsze-kung  said,  44  What  I  do  not  wish  men  to  do  to  me, 
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I  also  wish  not  to  do  to  men."  The  Master  said,  a  You  have 
not  attained  to  that/' ' 

Such  is  the  power  of  words,  that  those  uttered 
by  this  intensely  earnest  man,  whose  work  was 
ended  only  by  death,  have  kept  alive  throughout 
the  vast  empire  of  China  a  reverence  for  the  past 
and  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  present  which  have 
made  the  Chinese  the  most  orderly  and  moral 
people  in  the  world.  But  to  '  the  mighty  hopes 
that  make  us  men,'  they  are  strangers.  Theirs  is 
a  dull,  plodding  life,  and  one  can  hardly  say  of 
them  what  Pope  wrote  of  the  Indian  : 

'  To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire,' 

for  their  hold  on  life  is  slender,  and  it  is  a  great 
matter  with  them  to  have  their  coffins  ready. 
They,  however,  speak  of  the  dead  as  '  ascended  to 
the  sky/  and  have  a  great  horror  of  being 
beheaded,  in  the  belief  that  there  can  be  no  here 
after  for  a  headless  trunk. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  that  not  by  the 
best  means,  that  parts  of  their  vast  empire  have- 
been  entered  by  foreigners  ;  but  we  must  Inn*' 
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that  when  the  religion  of  Christ  becomes  known 
among  them  they  will  feel  that  it  lends  just  that 
motive  and  aim  to  the  life  of  man  which  their 
religions  lack,  and  which  is  needed  to  make  life 
complete. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SEMITIC  NATIONS. 

ALL  that  has  been  said  about  the  common  descent  of 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  nations  applies  to  the 
Semitic  nations.  Their  languages  are  shown  to 
be  even  more  closely  related  than  the  Aryan 
languages  and  afford  clear  proof  of  a  time  when 
the  ancestors  of  the  Semitic  peoples  lived  together, 
.speaking  the  •  same  tongue  and  worshipping  the 
same  gods.  When  further  research  is  made  we 
may  look  for  as  vivid  a  picture  of  old  Semitic  life 
sis  that  which  we  have  of  old  Aryan  manners 
and  customs. 

Under  the  name  Semitic  or  Shemitic,  meaning 
people  descended  from  Shem,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  (a  term  which  by  no  means  truly  describes 
them),  there  are  included  the  Jews  and  other 
Syrian  tribes,  the  Arabs,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.  Of  the  home 
from  which  the  old  Semitic  races  migrated  we 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  ;  it  may  have  been  in 
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the  country  watered  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  or  in  some  part  of  Arabia. 

These  nations  have  filled  an  important  place  in 
human  history,  but  they  have  never  spread  them 
selves  over  the  earth  as  have  the  Aryans.  They 
have  been  great  in  religion,  in  science  and  in 
commerce,  the  cities  which  they  founded,  Jeru 
salem,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  their  settle 
ments  in  Carthage  and  Spain,  reminding  us  what 
a  splendid  and  deathless  story  their  records  tell. 

In  the  ancient  worship  of  the  Semitic  races  be 
fore  they  separated,  there  are  clear  traces  that  the 
names  of  their  chief  gods  had  been  fixed. 

These  names  mostly  express  moral  qualities  ; 
that  is,  instead  of  a  god  of  fire,  or  storm,  or  sky, 
we  have  the  Strong,  the  Exalted,  the  Lord,  the  King, 
etc.  One  of  the  highest  and  oldest  names  was  El, 
meaning  strong.  '  It  occurs  in  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions  as  Ilu,  God,  and  in  the  very  name  of 
Bdb-il,  the  gate  or  temple  of  II.  We  have  it  in 
Beth-el,  the  house  of  God,  and  in  many  other 
names.  The  same  El  was  worshipped  at  Byblus 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  was  called  there  'the  son  of 
heaven  and  earth.'  Eloah  is  the  same  word  as  the 
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Arabic  Ildh,  God  :  Ildh,  without  the  article,  means 
a  god  in  general ;  with  the  article  Al-Ildk  or  Allah, 
it  becomes  the  name  of  the  God  of  Moham 
mad,  as  it  was  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Moses.'  Another  famous  name  is  Baal  or  Bd, 
the  lord.  He  was  not  only  a  supreme  god  among 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Phoenicians,  but 
was  a  frequent  object  of  worship  by  the  Jews. 

Then  we  have  the  Hebrew  Melech,  king,  which 
is  the  Moloch  of  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  children 
were  sacrificed  by  their  own  parents,  a  horrible 
practice  which  they  carried  with  them  to  Carthage 
and  other  places. 

These  and  other  names  were  common  to  the 
undivided  Semitic  people,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  name  Jah,  Jahveh  or  Jehovah,  was  used  by 
the  Jews  only.  Be  this  as  it  may,  '  Hebrew, 
Syriac  and  Arabic  point  to  a  common  source  as 
much  as  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin/ 

But  the  ancient  history  of  the  mighty  empires 
of  the  East  does  not  form  part  of  my  subject,  and 
manuals  of  Jewish  history  especially  are  so  num 
erous  that  it  is  needless  to  give  what  must  be,  at 
the  best,  only  a  meagre  account. 
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We  must  ever  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
Jews,  because  while  Aryan  blood  flows  in  our  veins, 
our  Christian  religion  has  come  from  a  Semitic 
race.  The  long  line  of  noble  men  to  whom  the 
Jewish  nation  has  given  birth  from  the  time  of  its 
founder  Abraham  to  the  age  when  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  lived ;  the  fearless  witness  which 
since  the  days  of  its  captivity  it  has  borne  to  the 
lofty  truth  that  '  there  is  One  God  and  none  other 
but  He/  must  ever  give  to  its  scattered  people 
a  large  place  in  our  veneration  and  our  love. 
Only  it  must  be  no  blind,  but  a  pure  and  true 
veneration,  born  of  careful  study  of  all  that  they 
have  been  and  of  all  that  they  have  done.  We 
must  treat  their  history  as  we  treat  every  other 
history,  and  not  think  that  they  could  be  dearer 
to  God  than  those  who,  like  the  Persian  Aryans, 
forsook  Him  less  to  worship  many  gods. 

Of  the  Semitic  religions  those  that  concern  us 
in  the  present  day  are  only  the  Jewish  and  the 
Mohammadan,  of  which  latter  some  account  will 
now  follow. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

MOHAMMADANISM,    OR    ISL^M. 

THIS  religion,  which  is  the  guide  in  life  and  the 
support  in  death  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  our  fellow  creatures ;  which,  like  Christianity,  has 
its  missionaries  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  offers 
itself  as  a  faith  needed  by  all  men;  which  for 
hundreds  of  years  has  had  firm  hold  upon  the 
sacred  places  of  Palestine  so  dear  to  Jew  and 
Christian,  is  worth  careful  study.  Islam,  which 
is  its  correct  name,  comes  from  a  word  meaning 
in  the  first  instance  '  to  be  at  rest,  to  have  done 
one's  duty,  to  be  at  perfect  peace,'  and  is  commonly 
held  to  mean  '  submission  to  the  will  and  com 
mandments  of  God.' 

Muslim,  the  name  given  to  its  believers  (spelt 
iilso  Moslem,  Muslem,  &c.),  comes  from  Islam, 
and  means  '  a  righteous  man.' 

While  we  know  very  little  about  the  lives  of 
the  founders  of  some  religions  already  sketched, 
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and  that  little  so  mixed  up  with  fable  and  legend 
as  to  make  it  hard  work  to  sift  the  false  from  the 
true,  nearly  all  the  facts  of  Mohammad's  life  are 
well  known  to  us,  and  are  supported  by  the 
witness  of  thousands  who  knew  him  for  many 
years. 

And  the  value  of  Islam,  the  youngest  of  the 
great  religions,  is,  that  we  are  able  to  see  how  its 
first  simple  form  became  overlaid  with  legend  and 
foolish  superstition,  and  thus  learn  how,  in  like 
manner,  myth  and  fable  have  grown  around  more 
ancient  religions. 

For  example  :  although  Mohammad  came  into 
the  world  like  other  children,  wonderful  things 
were  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his  birth ;  one 
legend  being  that  angels  took  him  from  the  arms 
of  his  nurse,  drew  his  heart  from  his  bosom, 
and  then  squeezed  from  it  the  black  drop  of  sin 
which  is  in  every  child  of  Adam. 

He  never  claimed  to  be  a  perfect  man  ;  he  did 
not  pretend  to  foretell  events  or  to  work  miracles. 
He  said,  'My  miracle  is  the  Koran,  which  shall 
remain  for  ever,'  and  he  pointed  to  those  great 
signs  in  heaven  and  earth,  greater  than  the 
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wonders  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  men, — the 
sun,  and  moon,  and  stars ;  the  day  and  the  night ; 
the  mountains  which  keep  the  earth  steady  (an 
old  Arab  notion)  ;  the  water  that  slakes  man's 
thirst  and  the  cattle  which  change  the  grass  into 
milk,  as  parts  of  one  great,  never-ceasing  miracle. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  his  followers  said  of  him, 
while  he  was  yet  living,  that  he  worked  wonders, 
and  they  believed  the  golden  vision,  hinted  at  in 
the  Koran  (concerning  which  Mohammadan 
tradition  tells  how,  clothed  in  robe  and  turban  of 
light,  he  rode  by  night  upon  the  lightning  to 
Jerusalem,  and  then  ascending  to  heaven,  passed 
through  the  dwellings  of  the  prophets  into  the 
presence  of  the  Unseen,  where  stillness  was,  and 
nothing  heard,  '  except  the  silent  sound  of  the 
reed  wherewith  the  decrees  of  God  are  written  on 
the  tablets  of  fate'),  to  have  been  a  real  event, 
although  Mohammad  said  over  and  over  again  that 
it  was  but  a  dream.  When  he  died,  the  people 
would  not  believe  it ;  the  places  where  he  had 
trod  became  to  them  the  holiest  spots  on  earth, 
and  the  words  which  he  had  spoken,  the  very 
words  of  God.  Thus  it  has  been  with  other 
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prophets  of  the  Most  High.  They  have  been  too 
great  for  smaller  men  to  understand,  have  towered 
too  high  for  them  to  measure,  and  when  they 
have  passed  away,  have  been  looked  upon  as  gods 
that  '  have  come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men.' 

Mohammad  has  suffered  much  both  from  friend 
and  foe.  The  former,  who  asked  him  to  do  some 
thing  to  prove  his  high  mission,  as  the  Jews  asked 
Jesus  for  a  sign,  willingly  believed  anything  they 
were  told  of  him ;  the  latter  thought  that  nothing 
too  vile  or  bad  could  be  said  of  him.  A  story 
was  invented  that  he  had  trained  a  dove  to  pick 
peas  from  his  ear,  so  that  it  might  be  taken  for  an 
angel  bringing  him  messages  from  God  !  Martin 
Luther  called  him  '  a  horrid  devil,'  and  to  this  day 
most  Christians  believe  that  he  was  a  shameless 
impostor.  Mohammad  was  a  man,  and  therefore 
not  free  from  sin.  Although  that  sin  stained  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  he  was  no  cheat  or  false 
prophet,  but  from  the  day  when  his  strong  soul 
burst  the  bonds  of  forty  years'  silence,  a  preacher 
of  the  eternal  truth ;  '  La  Ellah  Ellala,'  '  There  is 
no  god  but  God.' 

'  By    their    fruits    ye    shall    know    them.'     A 
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religion  which  has  fed  the  heart-hunger  of  millions  of 
men  for  nigh  1300  years  cannot  have  been  cradled 
in  fraud.  It  did  not  grow  without  a  struggle,  for 
if  stones  and  sneers  could  have  killed  it,  it  would 
have  died  during  Mohammad's  life-time. 

Mohammad  was  born  at  Mekkeh,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  spelt,  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  571  years 
after  Christ.  His  father,  who  died  before  his 
birth,  was  poor,  but  of  a  noble  tribe,  the  Koreish, 
who  were  guardians  of  the  famous  sacred  stone  of 
the  Kaabah.  As  he  lost  his  mother  when  he  was 
six  years  old,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  relative*. 
He  was  a  sickly  boy,  subject  to  fits,  which  troubled 
him  in  after  years  ;  but  he  had  to  begin  work, 
tending  flocks,  at  an  early  age.  He  was  of  a 
nature  given  to  silence  and  fondness  for  being 
alone,  caring  to  have  for  company  only  his  own 
thoughts  and  nature.  The  grim,  lonely  desert, 
and  the  stars,  that  shine  their  brightest  in  the 
East,  fed  his  sense  of  wonder  and  opened  the  ear 
of  his  soul  to  any  voice  that  spake  the  meaning  of 
:ill  that  he  saw.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  so  the  more  used  eye  and  ear,  gathering  much 
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knowledge  of  men  and  things  from  journeys  with 
his  uncle  into  Syria.  Although  sweet-natured, 
faithful  and  truthful,  he  was,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  fits  which  distressed  him,  often  cast  down  and 
gloomy  ;  but  in  his  bright  moods  he  would  enter 
with  zest  into  the  glad,  free  life  of  children,  play 
with  them,  and  tell  them  the  gorgeous  tales  of 
which  the  East  has  so  rich  a  store.  He  lived  a 
most  simple  life  ;  his  dress  and  food  were  of  the 
plainest ;  he  mended  his  own  clothes  ;  waited  upon 
himself ;  and  was  ever  ready  to  share  his  meal 
with  the  poor.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old,  he  entered  the  service  of  a  rich  widow,  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife  and  bore  him  children. 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  event  of  his  life. 
As  he  n eared  middle  age,  his  gloom  deepened,  and 
he  more  and  more  fled  from  men.  It  had  been 
his  custom  for  years  to  spend  in  prayer  and  medi 
tation  the  sacred  month  during  which  the  Arab 
tribes  laid  down  their  weapons,  and  in  his  fortieth 
year  he  retired  to  a  small  cave  on  Mount  Hira, 
a  huge  barren  rock  standing  by  itself  in  the 
desert,  some  three  miles  from  Mecca. 

Dreams  and  visions,  strange  sights  and  sounds, 
O 
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as  he  verily  believed,  came  to  him  there,  and  one 
night  a  voice  called  to  him,  '  Cry,  in  the  name  of 
thy  Lord/  and'  bade  him  spread  the  true  religion 
among  men  by  writing. 

'  Such  light  had  come,  as  it  could,  to  illumine 
the  darkness  of  this  wild  Arab  soul.  A  confused, 
dazzling  splendour,  as  of  life  and  heaven,  in  the 
great  darkness  which  threatened  to  be  death  :  he 
called  it  revelation  and  (said  it  was  the  voice  of) 
the  angel  Gabriel, — who  of  us  yet  can  know  .what 
to  call  it  ?  It  is  the  "  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty "  that  giveth  us  understanding/  He 
went  home  tremblingly  and  told  his  wife,  who  at 
once  hailed  him  as  the  prophet  of  the  nation. 

The  Arabs  are  to-day  what  they  were  hundreds 
of  years  ago  ;  lovers  of  freedom,  temperate,  good- 
hearted  ;  but  withal  crafty,  revengeful,  dishonest. 
They  are  very  fond  of  music  and  poetry,  and  the 
rise  of  a  poet  in  any  tribe  is  a  matter  for  great 
rejoicing.  Not  much  is  known  about  their  religion 
in  the  days  of  '  Ignorance,'  as  they  call  the  time 
before  Islam,  for  until  Mohammad  came  their 
history  is  almost  a  blank.  They  believed  in  many 
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gods  and  worshipped  sun,  moon,  trees  and  stones, 
the  most  famous  among  the  last  being  the  Black 
stone  of  the  Kaaba,  round  which  365  idols  were 
placed.  This  stone,  which  travellers  tell  us  is  an 
aerolite  (or  air- stone,  as  the  word  means,  which 
has  fallen  from  space  upon  the  earth),  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  Paradise 
and  to  have  dropped  to  the  earth  with  Adam ; 
once  white,  it  has  become  black  through  the 
kisses  of  sinful  men  or  through  the  silent  tears 
which  it  has  shed  for  their  sins.  Arab  legend 
also  tells  that  the  building  which  encloses  it  was 
erected  by  Abraham  and  Ishmael.  To  the  place 
where  it  stands  the  Muslims  all  over  the  world 
turn  five  times  every  day  in  prayer  to  God. 

Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  had  strange  notions 
about  a  future  state.  They  would  tie  a  camel  to 
a  man's  tomb  and  leave  it  without  food.  If  it  got 
away  the  man  was  lost  for  ever ;  but  if  not,  he 
would  find  it  there  at  the  day  of  judgment  and 
could  mount  on  it  to  Paradise. 

There  had  been  settlements  of  Jews  among  the 
Arabs  from  a  very  early  period,  and  their  religion 
had  been  embraced  by  a  few.  At  the  time  when 
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Mohammad  appeared,  there  were  also  dotted  here 
and  there  societies  of  Jews  and  Christian  sects  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  pathless  desert  from  the 
cruel  power  of  Rome.  But  the  Christians  who 
had  come  thither  wasted  their  strength  in  vain 
and  foolish  wrangling.  The  soul  of  Christianity, 
the  pure,  sweet  spirit  which  they  might  have  kept 
by  learning  of  Christ,  had  fled  from  their  midst, 
and  they  were  quarreling  with  each  other  about 
the  structure  of  the  dead  and  worthless  body  in 
which  that  soul  had  dwelt.  Still  earlier  than  any 
of  these  there  had  come  sun-worshippers  from 
Chaldea  and  Zoroastrians  from  Persia. 

From  this  we  may  gather  what  strangely  varied 
beliefs  found  a  home  in  Arabia,  and  also  see  how 
the  many  Jewish  and  Christian  ideas  became 
mingled  with  Islam. 

There  had  risen  before  Mohammad  men  who 
preached  against  the  old  pagan  creeds,  but  they 
were  only  forerunners  of  this  mightier  prophet 
who  was  nursing  his  soul  in  secret,  who 


'  Yet  should  bring  some  worthy  thing  for  waiting  souls  to  see, 
Some  sacred  word  that  he  had  heard  their  light  and  life  to  be.' 
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Mohammad  did  not  claim  to  preach,  a  new 
faith,  but  the  '  religion  of  Abraham/  whom  he  said 
c  was  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  but  pious  and 
righteous  and  no  idolater/  and  whom  he  places 
among  the  six  chief  prophets  chosen  by  God  to 
make  known  His  truth.  Mohammad  said  that 
these  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus 
and  himself.  He  made  known  an  Almighty  and 
Allwise  God,  Who  had  spoken  through  these 
prophets,  and  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Mohammad 
he  spake  no  slighting  word  of  those  who  came  be 
fore  him.  Although  his  knowledge  of  Christ  was 

O  O 

obtained  from  some  childish  and  false  gospels 
which  have  long  since  been  treated  by  Christians 
as  worthless,  and  although  he  knew  nothing  of 
Christ's  holy  life  and  beautiful  teaching  as  given 
in  the  Four  Gospels,  he  paid  him  great  honour 
and  believed  that  he  worked  miracles. 

Muslims  have  not  treated  Christ  as  we  have 
treated  Mohammad,  for  the  devout  among  them 
never  utter  his  name  without  adding  the  touch 
ing  words,  '  on  whom  be  peace/  and  in  the  great 
mosque  at  El  Medineh  or  Medina  there  is  a  grave 
kept  for  him  by  the  side  of  the  prophet,  it  being 
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a  Muslim  belief  that  Christ  will  one  day  return 
to  earth  to  establish  everywhere  the  religion  of 
Mohammad,  who  will  appear  shortly  before  the  day 
of  judgment.  Mohammad  borrowed  from  the  re 
ligion  of  the  Jews,  of  which  he  had  only  a  hear 
say  knowledge,  the  belief  in  good  and  bad  angels, 
some  of  the  laws  relating  to  marriage,  fasting,  &c., 
and  there  were  certain  customs  so  closely  inter 
twined  with  the  pagan  faith  of  his  countrymen 
that  he  wisely  sought  not  to  remove  some  of  them, 
but  to  purify  them.  He  abolished  the  frightful 
practice  of  killing  female  children  and  made  the 
family  tie  more  respected,  although  to  this  day 
its  looseness  is  a  great  blot  upon  Islam.  He 
permitted  the  worship  of  the  Kaaba  stone, 
and  the  pilgrimages  thereto,  to  be  continued. 
In  like  manner  the  Roman  Catholic  mis 
sionaries,  when  they  came  to  Northern  Europe, 
made  use  of  the  best  of  what  they  found  in 
the  old  Teutonic  religion  and  worked  it  into 
their  own.  Where  sacred  trees  had  stood,  they 
raised  crosses ;  where  holy  wells  had  been  dug 
and  the  babbling  spring  was  a  deity,  they  built 
churches  and  abbeys  ;  where  love  and  piety  had 
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named  flower  and  insect  after  the  '  lady '  Freyja, 
goddess  of  plenty,  they  put  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
her  stead.  The  goddess  Hel,  who  in  a  realm  of 
bitter  cold  received  the  souls  of  those  who  died  of 
old  age  or  disease  (for  only  to  those  who  died  in 
battle  was  there  given  endless  mirth  and  feasting 
in  Valhalla  with  the  Alfadir,  Odin)  was  changed 
from  a  person  to  a  place  where  heat,  not  cold,  is 
the  torment.  In  the  bleak  North,  life  without 
fire  is  dreary,  which  explains  why  Hel  was  pictured 
as  ruling  in  a  cold  region. 

But  we  must  return  to  Mohammad,  not  forget 
ting  to  say  that  Mecca  had  been  a  place  of  very 
great  note  long  before  his  time,  the  Arabs  having 
a  tradition  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  their 
tribes.  Near  to  the  Kaaba,  there  is  the  well 
Zemzem,  said  to  be  fed  by  the  spring  that  opened 
before  Hagar's  eyes  when  Ishmael  was  a-nigh 
dead  with  thirst,  and  when,  in  a  mother's  mad 
despair,  she  cast  him  from  her  that  she  might 
not  see  him  die.  The  legend  further  relates  that 
they  settled  on  the  spot  with  a  tribe  who  were 
passing  by,  and  thus  arose  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca. 

Mohammad  counselled  men  to  live  a  good  life, 
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and  to  strive  after  the  mercy  of  God  by  fasting, 
charity,  and  prayer,  which  he  called  '  the  key  of 
paradise/ 

This  is  one  among  many  passages  in  the  Koran 
counselling  men  to  prayer  : 

'  Observe  prayer  at  sunset,  till  the  first  darkening  of  th» 
night,  and  the  daybreak  reading — for  the  daybreak  reading 
hath  its  witnesses. 

'  And  watch  unto  it  in  the  night  .  .  .  and  say,  "  O 
my  Lord,  cause  me  to  enter  (Mecca)  with  a  perfect  entry, 
and  to  come  forth  with  a  perfect  forthcoming,  and  givo  me 
from  thy  presence  a  helping  power."  ' 

There  is  preserved  a  sermon  on  charity,  said  to 
have  been  preached  by  Mohammad,  which  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  deserves  a  place  beside  th»> 
apostle  Paul's  sweet  words  in  1  Corinthians  xiii., 
while  in  reading  it,  we  think  of  that  touching 
saying  by  Jesus  as  to  the  Eye  that  sees  with 
approval  a  gift  to  the  thirsty,  although  that  gift 
be  but  '  a  cup  of  cold  water.' 

"  When  God  made  the  earth,  it  shook  to  and  fro  till  IJ<» 
put  mountains  on  it  to  keep  it  firm.  Then  the  angels 
asked,  "  0  God,  is  there  anything  in  Thy  c.roat ion  stronger 
than  these  mountains  ?  ''  And  God  replied,  u  Iron  is  stron-rr 
than  the  mountains,  for  it  breaks  them."  "  And  is  there 
anything  in  Thy  creation  stronger  than  iron?"  "Yes,  fire 
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is  stronger  than  iron,  for  it  melts  it."  u  Is  there  anything 
stronger  than  fire?"  "Yes,  water,  for  it  quenches  fire." 
"  Is  there  anything  stronger  than  water  ?  "  "  Yes,  wind,  for 
it  puts  water  in  motion."  "  0  our  Sustainer,  is  there  anything 
in  thy  creation  stronger  than  wind?"  "Yes,  a  good  man 
giving  alms  ;  if  he  give  it  with  his  right  hand  and  conceal  it 
from  his  left,  he  overcomes  all  things.  Every  good  act  is 
charity  ;  your  smiling  in  your  brother's  face  ;  your  putting  a 
wanderer  in  the  right  road ;  your  giving  water  to  the  thirsty 
is  charity  ;  exhortation  to  another  to  do  right  is  charity.  A 
man's  true  wealth  hereafter  is  the  good  he  has  done  in  this 
world  to  his  fellow-men.  When  he  dies,  people  will  ask, 
What  property  has  he  left  behind  him  ?  But  the  angels  will 
ask,  What  good  deeds  has  he  sent  before  him  ?  "  ' 

Mohammad  commanded  his  followers  to  make 
no  image  of  any  living  thing,  to  show  mercy  to 
the  weak  and  orphaned,  and  kindness  to  brutes  ; 
to  abstain  from  gambling,  smoking  tobacco  and 
the  use  of  strong  drink. 

The  great  truth  which  he  strove  to  make  real 
to  them  was  that  God  is  one,  that,  as  the  Koran 
says,  '  they  surely  are  infidels  who  say  that  God 
is  the  third  of  three,  for  there  is  no  God  but  one 
God.' 

To  return  to  the  story  of  his  life.  It  says  very 
much  for  the  pure  motives  that  swayed  him  that 
his  own  nearest  friends  were  the  first  to  believe 
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in  him.  Others  called  him  fool,  mad  poet,  star- 
gazer,  but  he  held  on  his  way,  although  for  some 
time  with  scant  success,  his  followers  being,  up  to 
the  fourth  year  of  his  mission,  few  and  humble. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  one  day  talking  with  a  rich 
man  whom  he  wished  to  convert,  when  a  poor 
blind  man  came  up  and  asked  to  be  taught  by 
Mohammad,  who,  cross  at  being  interrupted,  spoke 
roughly  to  him.  But  his  conscience  quickly 
smote  him  for  his  harshness,  and  the  next  day's 
Revelation  reproved  him.  It  is  thus  given  in  the 
Koran : 

4  He  frowned,  and  he  turned  his  back, 
Because  the  blind  man  came  to  him  ! 
But  what  assured  thee  that  he  would  not 
Be  cleansed  by  the  Faith, 
Or  be  warned  and  the  warning  profit  him  ? 
As  to  him  who  is  wealthy, 
To  him  thou  wast  all  attention  ; 
Yet  is  it  not  thy  concern  if  he  be  not  cleansed  : 
But  as  to  him  who  cometh  to  thee  in  earnest, 
And  full  of  fears—  him  dost  thou  neglect.' 

Mohammad  afterwards  sought  the  man,  saying, 
'  He  is  thrice  welcome  on  whose  account  my  Lord 
hath  reprimanded  me.' 
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He  began  to  teach  abroad  in  Mecca  and  other 
places,  but  the  attacks  on  him  grew  so  bitter,  that 
he  had  to  leave  the  city.  On  his  return  his  wife 
died.  She  was  a  true  and  noble-natured  woman 
and  her  memory  is  held  in  deep  reverence,  visits 
being  paid  to  her  tomb  every  Friday.  To  add  to 
Mohammad's  troubles,  poverty  came  upon  him,  and 
a  plot  being  laid  to  kill  him,  he  had  to  leave 
Mecca  a  second  time,  and  started  for  Medina, 
where  some  of  his  converts  lived.  On  his  way 
thither  he  and  a  friend  hid  in  a  cave,  over  the 
mouth  of  which  a  spider  spun  its  web  as  they  lay 
inside.  When  their  pursuers  came  to  the  cave 
they  felt  sure,  on  seeing  the  web,  that  Mohammad 
was  not  there.  '  We  are  but  two,'  said  his 
friend,  full  of  fear.  '  There  is  a  third,'  replied 
Mohammad,  '  it  is  God  Himself.' 

The  Muslims  date  their  years  from  the  prophet's 
flight  to  Medina,  just  as  we  date  history  from  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  reaching  that  city,  all 
was  changed.  A  glad  welcome  greeted  Mohammad 
and  he  at  once  became  ruler  and  lawgiver. 

But  he  ceased  to  be  only  the  preacher  of  a 
creed  beautiful  and  simple,  and  became  a  warrior. 
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He  was  angered  against  those  who  had  refused  to 
believe  in  him  and,  since  he  could  not  persuade 
them,  he  sought  to  compel  them.  So  he  offered 
idolaters  and  Jews  either  death  or  conversion 
to  Islam,  and  urged  his  followers  to  battle  by  pro 
mising  immediate  entrance  into  Paradise  to  those 
who  fell  in  the  fight.  They  flung  themselves  with 
out  fear  into  the  contest,  for  to  them  it  was  God's 
battle  against  the  unfaithful,  and  Islam  !  His  will 
be  done. 

Mohammad's  anger  was  hottest  against  the 
Jews.  He  had  striven  hard  to  win  them  to  his 
side.  He  admitted  their  religion  to  be  divine ;  he 
adopted  many  of  their  rites  and  doctrines  and 
made  Jerusalem  the  Kiblah  or  place  toward  which 
men  were  to  turn  in  daily  prayer.  But  they 
ridiculed  him  and  cut  him  to  the  quick  with 
satire  and  sneer,  so  that  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  was  their  bitter  foe.  The  Sabbath  was 
changed  to  Friday,  which  was  the  day  when  the 
Arabs  were  used  to  meet  in  assembly,  and  Muslims 
were  commanded  to  turn  their  faces  toward 
M'Tca.  After  wars  against  Arabs,  Jews  and 
( 'hristians,  in  the  greater  number  of  which  Moham- 
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mad  was  the  victor,  he  had  conquered  the  whole 
of  Arabia  and  extended  his  rule  to  other  parts. 
So  great  had  his  power  become  that  he  sent 
messages  to  kings  and  princes  demanding  that 
they  would  submit  to  Islam. 

Towards  the  tenth  year  after  his  flight,  he 
went  on  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  the  head 
of  40,000  Muslims.  On  his  return  to  Medina, 
feeling  death  near,  he  dwelt  near  the  mosque  that 
he  might  take  part  as  long  as  he  could  in 
the  public  prayers.  After  calling  the  people  to 
gether  he  asked  them,  as  did  Samuel  when 
he  bade  farewell  to  the  children  of  Israel,  'whether 
he  had  wronged  anyone  or  whether  he  owed 
aught  to  anyone '  and  then  after  reading  some 
verses  from  the  Koran,  went  home  to  die.  He 
passed  away  in  his  sixty-second  year  amidst  the 
deep  grief  of  the  people,  and  a  great  tumult 
arose  at  the  news,  for  many  thought  him 
immortal. 

He  was  a  great  and  true  man,  and  the  religion 
which  he  set  forth  met  the  needs  of  men  in  the 
East  as  no  other  religion  did  in  that  day,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  it  will  ever  cease  its  hold  upon  men  or 
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that  Mohammad  will  give  place  to  any  other 
prophet. 

We  must  no  more  blame  him  for  many  of  the  sad 
errors  and  vices  mixed  up  with  Islam  than  we  should 
blame  Jesus  for  the  evils  which  have  crept  into 
Christianity.  Even  for  the  wars  that  he  waged  he 
may  have  found  excuse  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
The  Old  Testament  is  reddened,  in  its  books  of 
their  history,  with  the  story  of  the  shameful 
cruelty  of  which  they  were  guilty,  of  tender 
children  slaughtered,  of  whole  cities  put  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  this  butchery  done,  as 
they  would  have  us  believe,  in  the  name  and  at 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  of  Whom  their  ideas 
were  so  gross  that  they  more  than  once  offered 
human  sacrifices  to  Him.  And  we  all  know  what 
terrible  wars  and  massacres  have  taken  place  in 
the  name  of  our  Christian  religion,  and  how  but  a 
very  few  years  ago  it  was  held  by  many  Christians 
that  man  could  own  and  buy  and  sell  his  fellow- 
man. 

Brighter  and  better  days  have  come  since  then, 
and  Mohammadans,  like  Christians,  do  not  now 
seek  to  spread  their  faith  by  violence  and  blood- 
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shed.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  because  it  is  need 
ful  to  see  how  little  of  the  grosser  part  of  each 
religion  belongs,  in  most  cases,  to  the  idea  of  its 
founder. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  about  Islam, 
Muslims  believe  that  God  in  different  ages  made 
known  His  will  to  prophets  in  scriptures,  of  which 
all  but  four  are  lost ;  the  Pentateuch  (or  first  five 
books  of  the  Bible),  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Koran  ;  the  Koran  only  being  perfect.  Also 
that  there  will  be,  after  many  strange  events,  a 
resurrection  and  a  final  judgment,  when  the  souls 
of  both  the  good  and  bad  will  have  to  pass  over  a 
bridge  laid  across  hell,  finer  than  a  hair  and 
sharper  than  a  sword.  The  souls  of  the  good  will 
pass  quickly  across  it,  but  the  wicked  will  fall  into 
hell  headlong.  The  idea  of  heaven  is  that  of  a 
place  of  gross  delights  ;  while  a  never-ending  hell 
will  be  the  fate  of  all  non-believers. 

The  success  of  Islam  was  great.  Not  300 
years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  it  had  con 
verted  half  the  then  known  world,  and  its  green 
flag  waved  from  China  to  Spain.  Christianity 
gave  way  before  it,  and  has  never  regained  some 
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of  the  ground  then  lost,  while  at  this  day  we  see 
Islam  making  marked  progress  in  Africa  and  else 
where.  Travellers  tell  us  that  the  gain  is  great 
when  a  tribe  casts  away  its  idols  and  embraces 
Islam.  Filth  and  drunkenness  flee  away,  and  the 
state  of  the  people  is  bettered  in  a  high  degree. 

When  we  hear  good-meaning  people  lament 
that  negroes  should  become  Mohammadans,  let  us 
remember  that  this  was  not  the  feeling  of  Jesus 
when  his  disciples  told  him  that  they  had  for 
bidden  a  man  who  was  casting  out  demons  in  his 
name.  '  And  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not :  for  he 
that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.'  And  this,  I  am 
sure,  he  would  say  to-day  of  the  Mohammadan 
missionaries,  if  he  were  amongst  us. 

Along  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  and  nearly 
to  the  equator,  from  Turkey  to  within  the  borders 
of  China,  and  among  the  larger  islands  of  the  East, 
the  faith  of  Islam  spreads,  divided  into  sects,  and 
numbers  millions  who  offer  to  Allah  their  five- fold 
daily  prayer.  From  every  mosque  the  blind  mueddin 
or  crier  proclaims  at  daybreak  ;  '  There  is  no  God 
but  God  ;  Mohammad  is  His  prophet.  Prayer  is 
better  than  sleep  ;  come  to  prayer/  and  then  each 
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pious   Muslim   falls   face  wards    to   the     holy   city 
Mecca. 

I  should  add  that  the  wars  of  Islam  did  not 
leave  waste  and  ruin  in  their  path,  but  that  the 
Arabs,  when  they  came  to  Europe,  alone  held  aloft 
the  light  of  learning,  and  in  the  once  famous 
schools  of  Spain,  taught  '  philosophy,  medicine, 
astronomy,  and  the  golden  art  of  song.'  The 
Arabic  words  used  in  science — algebra,  almanack, 
alcohol,  and  others,  together  with  many  names  of 
stars,  remain  among  us  as  proofs  of  what  Arabia 
has  given  to  Europe. 

The  Mohammadan  Bible  is  the  Kuran  or 
Koran.  Al-Kordn  or  The  Reading  (as  we 
say ;  The  Bible)  contains  the  entire  code  of 
Islam ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  book  of  religious 
precepts  merely,  but  it  governs  all  that  a  Muslim 
does. 

I  shall  not  waste  limited  space  in  giving  the 
absurd  story  which  the  Muslims  tell  about  their 
Koran,  but  briefly  speak  of  its  contents.  It  is 
entirely  the  work  of  Mohammad,  and  is  made  up 
of  revelations  which  he  believed  came  to  him  from 
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the  time  of  his  sojourn  on  Mount  Hira.  It  is 
regarded  not  only  as  inspired  every  word,  but  as 
uncreated  and  eternal.  It  consists  of  1 14  Surahs 
or  chapters,  which  were  dictated  by  Mohammad 
to  a  scribe,  and  the  copies  thus  made  were  thrown 
into  a  box.  A  year  after  Mohammad's  death,  such 
portions  as  remained  were  collected  '  from  date- 
leaves,  tablets  of  white  stone,  bones,  parchment- 
leaves,'  and  memories  of  men,  and  copied  without 
order  of  time  or  subject,  the  longest  chapters  being 
put  first. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  are  taken  from  some 
chief  matter  in  them,  but  are  mostly  unmeaning, 
affording  no  clue  to  the  contents,  as  for  example, 
'The  Cow;'  'Thunder;'  'The  Fig;'  'The  Ele 
phant.'  Each  begins  with  the  words,  '  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,' 
and  also  tells  where  it  was  revealed  to  Mohammad. 

The  Koran  is  written  in  the  purest  and  most 
elegant  Arabic,  and  suffers  much  by  translation. 
Teaching  the  oneness  of  God,  it  is  largely  made 
up  of  stories,  legends,  laws  and  counsels  which 
show  how  much  use  Mohammad  made  of  all 
that  he  had  heard  of  Jewish  history  and  lore. 
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Much  of  it,  as  we  read  it,  seems  utterly  un 
meaning,  other  parts  of  it  move  us  by  the  beauty 
of  their  desert  songs  of  God's  majesty  and  purity. 

The  Muslims  do  not  touch  it  with  unwashed 
hands,  and  never  hold  it  below  the  girdle  round 
their  waist,  while  to  them  nothing  is  more  hate 
ful  than  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  an  unbeliever. 

They  regard  this  short  chapter  as  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  book  in  value  : 

'  Say  there  is  one  God  alone — 
God  the  eternal ; 

He  begetteth  not  and  He  is  not  begotten, 
And  there  is  none  like  unto  him.' 

I  have  marked  many  Surahs  with  the  view  of 
quoting  from  them,  but  can  give  only  three  or 
four  specimens. 

This  Surah,  named  'the  folding  up/  thus  de 
scribes  the  last  day  : 

*  When  the  sun  shall  be  folded  up, 
And  when  the  stars  shall  fall, 
And  when  the  mountains  shall  be  set  in  motion, 
And  when  the  she-camels  with  young  shall  be  neglected, 
And  when  the  wild  beasts  shall  be  huddled  together, 
And  when  the  seas  shall  boil, 
And  when  the  souls  shall  be  joined  again  to  their  bodies, 
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And  when  the  leaves  of  the  Book  shall  be  unrolled, 

And  when  the  heavens  shall  be  stripped  away  like  a  skin, 

And  when  hell  shall  be  made  to  blaze, 

And  when  paradise  shall  be  brought  near, 

Every  soul  shall  know  what  it  has  done.' 

At  the  end  of  another  Surah,  and  one  of  the  latest 
in  point  of  time,  this  fine  passage  occurs  : 

'  God !  there  is  no  God  but  He,  the  Living,  the  Eternal. 
Slumber  doth  not  overtake  Him,  neither  sleep ;  to  Him  be- 
longeth  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth.  Who  is  he  that  can 
plead  with  Him  but  by  His  own  permission  ?  He  knoweth 
that  which  is  past,  and  that  which  is  to  come  unto  them, 
and  they  shall  not  comprehend  anything  of  His  knowledge 
but  so  far  as  he  pleaseth.  His  throne  is  extended  over  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  upholding  of  both  is  no  burden  unto  Him. 
He  is  the  Lofty  and  Great.' 

Again  : 

4  It  is  God  who  hath  ordained  the  night  for  your  rest,  and 
the  day  to  give  you  light :  verily  God  is  rich  in  bounties  to 
most  men ;  but  most  men  render  not  the  tribute  of  thanks. 

4  This  is  God  your  Lord,  Creator  of  all  things ;  no  god  is 
there  but  He  :  why  then  do  ye  turn  away  from  Him  ? 

Again  : 

k  0  my  son !  observe  prayer,  and  enjoin  the  right  and  for 
bid  the  wrong,  and  be  patient  under  whatever  shall  betide 
thee  :  for  this  is  a  bounden  duty.  And  distort  not  thy  face 
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at  men  ;  nor  walk  thou  loftily  on  the  earth ;  for  God  loveth 
no  arrogant  vain-glorious  one. 

'  But  let  thy  pace  be  middling ;  and  lower  thy  voice ;  for 
the  least  pleasing  of  voices  is  surely  the  voice  of  asses.' 

And  as  a  last  quotation  : 

*  There  is  no  piety  in  turning  your  faces  towards  the  east 
or  the  west,  but  he  is  pious  who  believeth  in  God,  and  the 
last  day,  and  the  angels,  and  the  scriptures,  and  the  prophets  ; 
who  for  the  love  of  God  disburseth  his  wealth  to  his  kindred, 
and  to  the  orphans,  and  to  the  needy,  and  the  wayfarer,  and 
those  who  ask,  and  for  ransoming;  who  observeth  prayer, 
and  payeth  the  legal  alms,  and  who  is  of  those  who  are  faith 
ful  to  their  engagements  when  they  have  engaged  in  them, 
and  patient  under  ills  and  hardships,  and  in  time  of  trouble  ; 
these  are  they  who  are  just,  and  these  are  they  who  fear  the 
Lord.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

IN  the  remarks  which  were  made  on  the  right 
use  of  legends  of  the  past,  I  promised  to  show 
you  why  the  Bible  should  be  read  as  we  read 
other  books.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  ,  the 
Bible  has  to  be  treated  in  some  different  way  ; 
and  owing  to  that  chiefly,  it  is,  although  one  of 
the  most  read,  yet  the  most  misread  of  books  and 
the  least  understood.  The  care  which  has  to  be 
applied,  the  free,  full  use  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  which  has  to  be  made  to  enable  us  to  get  at 
the  meaning  of  any  book,  is  often  most  strangely 
withheld  by  people  when  reading  the  Bible. 

The  fact  has  already  come  before  you  that  there 
:in-  several  book-religions  in  the  world,  and  this 
will  have  caused  you  to  ask  in  what  way  the 
book  on  which  our  Christian  religion  is  founded 
differs  from  the  books  on  whicli  other  religions 
are  founded.  For  it  is  clear  that  what  Christians 
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believe  concerning  the  Bible,  namely,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  men  specially  helped  by  God,  Who 
made  use  of  them  to  reveal  truths  needful  for  us 
to  know  and  which  none  of  us  could  ever  have 
found  out  for  himself,  and  that  it  is  free  from  the 
errors  and  defects  which  every  other  book  con 
tains  ;  is  believed  in  a  still  more  intense  degree  by 
the  Brahmans  concerning  the  Veda,  by  the  Mus 
lims  concerning  the  Koran,  and  so  on. 

The  knowledge  of  this  renders  it  needful  for 
«s  to  enquire  whether  our  belief  is  ill  or  well 
grounded,  whether  we  have  surer  proof  of  its  truth 
than  the  Brahman  has  of  his,  for  to  neglect  this 
is  to  confess  that  we  shrink  from  comparing  the 
Bible  with  the  Veda,  fearful  lest  it  might  suffer 
thereby,  and  the  grand  truths  which  it  contains 
become  less  dear  to  us. 

There  are  plenty  of  books  within  reach  which 
give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  order  in  which  the  books  which  compose  it 
are  believed  to  have  been  written,  of  the  supposed 
dates  and  places,  of  the  names  of  the  authors,  and 
like  matters  relating  to  its  wonderful  history.  All 
these  may  here  be  passed  by  and  give  place  to  a 
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few  simple  facts  which  are  more  or  less  known, 
but  which  are  much  overlooked,  and  upon  which  all 
proof  as  to  the  value  of  the  Bible  must  ever  rest. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Bible  was  pro 
duced  like  every  book ;  men  lurote  it.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  works  of  the  most 
varied  kind  ;  history,  poem,  proverb,  prophecy, 
epistle ;  all  written  by  learned  or  unlearned 
men,  many  of  them  unknown  to  one  an 
other,  since  they  lived  in  different  lands  ,and 
centuries  apart;  each  as  he  wrote  his  history  or 
poured  forth  his  song  little  thinking  that  it  would 
form  part  of  a  book  which  has  been  precious  to 
millions  of  men  for  hundreds  of  years,  which 
'goes  equally  to  the  cottage  of  the  plain  man  and 
the  palace  of  the  king  ;  which  is  woven  into  the 
literature  of  the  scholar  arid  colours  the  talk  of 
the  street;  which  mingles  in  all  the  grief  and 
cheerfulness  of  life  ;  which  blesses  us  when  we  un 
born  ;  gives  names  to  half  Christendom;  rejoices 
with  us  ;  has  sympathy  for  our  mourning ;  '  a 
book,  every  portion  of  which,  strange  to  say,  hn* 
been  regarded  as  of  equal  value;  whether  it  be  the 
Book  of  Esther  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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And  not  only  did  men  write  it ;  men  also  col 
lected  its  books  together.  The  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  gathered  together  by  the  Jews, 
when  or  by  whom  among  them  is  not  known. 
That  ancient  people  guarded  them  with  jealous 
care,  using  all  pains  to  prevent  errors  entering 
into  the  copies  which  were  made,  every  verse  and 
letter  being  counted. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  chosen 
from  many  others  and  assumed  their  present  form 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
but  men  and  churches  have  differed  much  and 
still  differ  as  to  which  books  should  be  left  out 
and  which  admitted. 

Not  only  did  men  write  the  several  books  of  the 
Bible  and  collect  them  into  one  volume  :  men  also 
translated  them  into  our  own  and  other  languages, 
doing,  in  the  case  of  our  translation,  a  great  and 
noble  work,  filled  with  the  richness,  simplicity  and 
power  of  our  sweet  mother-tongue,  before  cramped 
and  stilted  words  of  Latin  birth  were  brought  into- 
it.  But  grand  and  lasting  as  their  workmanship 
was,  our  translators  made  many  mistakes,  some  of 
them  wilful  ones,  (as,  for  example,  when,  in  their 
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rarely  printed  'Preface  to  the  Header/  they  say 
that  they  have  made  use  of  certain  words  by  the 
express  command  of  the  king),  which  a  body  of 
learned  men  of  our  day  are  now  busily  employed 
in  correcting.  Then  the  division  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  into  chapters  and  verses,  some  of  these, 
as  where  Genesis  ii.  1-3  is  severed  from  Genesis  i., 
being  wrong  ;  and  the  headings  to  the  chapters, 
some  of  which  give  a  false  idea  of  their  contents, 
was  each  the  work  of  men.  The  words  printed 
in  italics  are  not  in  the  manuscripts  which  were 
translated,  but  were  added  by  our  translators  to 
complete  the  sense,  although  in  some  cases  they 
obscure  it. 

Now  no  one  asserts  that  the  men  who  collected 
the  books  together  were  inspired  by  God  to  do  it, 
so  that  they  could  not  by  any  means  leave  out 
the  right  books  and  put  in  the  wrong  books,  nor 
that  the  men  who  translated  the  Bible  were 
inspired,  so  that  they  could  not  give  a  wrong 
meaning  to  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  in  turning  it 
into  our  own  or  any  other  tongue.  We  must 
therefore  put  these  on  one  side  and  pass  to  the 
men  who  wrote  the  books,  and  who,  it  is 
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commonly  believed,  were  inspired  by  God  to  do  it, 
and  preserved  from  all  error  in  their  work. 

Various  opinions  are  held  about  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  inspiration,  some  few  believing  that 
every  word,  every  syllable  and  every  letter  is  the 
direct  utterance  of  God  ;  others,  that  the  writers 
were  kept  from  error  when  revealing  His  will,  but 
not  when  speaking  upon  matters  of  history,  science, 
&c.  All  debate  about  this  is  in  vain,  because  if 
any  manuscripts  ever  existed,  which  were  the 
work  of  men  thus  helped,  we  have  no  true  copies 
of  them,  since  the  oldest  manuscripts  differ  in 
important  details.  And  even  if  the  very  handi 
work  of  each  writer  could  be  found,  the  belief  that 
he  was  inspired  would  in  no  way  help  us  to  under 
stand  what  he  had  written.  But  it  is  said  the 
Bible  writers  claim  to  speak  the  very  words  of 
God,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  it  so  needful  for 
us  to  listen  to  them  with  obedient  heart  and  trust 
ful  soul.  Of  course  such  a  claim,  like  the  claims 
of  certain  men  in  past  and  present  days  to  power 
to  forgive  sins,  is  more  easily  made  than  proven, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  go  to  the  Bible  itself  and  see 
what  is  therein  said  and  how  far  it  supports  the  claim. 
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The  frequent  use  in  the  Old  Testament  of  such 
solemn  phrases  as  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; '  '  And 
God  said ; '  '  God  spake  these  words  and  said  ; ' 
the  verses  which  tell  us  that  'All  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God  ; '  that  '  holy  men  of 
old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
form  the  chief  foundation  on  which  the  claim  is 
rested. 

Upon  the  use  of  the  phrases  quoted,  some  very 
instructive  facts  are  given  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in 
his  book  on  the  '  Nile  Tributaries.'  He  says 
(pp.  129-131)  'the  conversation  of  the  Arabs  is 
in  the  exact  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
name  of  God  is  coupled  with  every  trifling 
incident  in  life.  Should  a  famine  afflict  the 
country,  it  is  expressed  in  the  stern  language  of 
the  Old  Testament :  "  The  Lord  has  sent  a 
grievous  famine  upon  the  land,"  or  "The  Lord  called 
for  a  famine  and  it  came  upon  the  land."  Should 
their  cattle  fall  sick,  it  is  considered  to  be  an  afflic 
tion  by  divine  command ;  or  should  the  flocks 
prosper  and  multiply,  the  prosperity  is  attributed 
to  divine  interference This  striking  like 
ness  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
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most  interesting  to  a  traveller  when  living  among 
these  people.     With  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and 
these  unchanged  tribes  before  the  eyes,  there  is  a 
thrilling  illustration   of  the    sacred   records ;    the 
past  becomes  the  present;   the  veil  of  3000  years 
is  raised,  and  the  living  picture  is  a  witness  to  the 
exactness   of  the   historical    description.      At   the 
same  time   there   is  a   light  thrown  upon  many 
obscure   passages   in   the   Old  Testament  by  the 
experience  of  the  present  customs  and  figures  of 
speech  of  the  Arabs  ;  which  are  exactly  like  those 
that  were  practised  at  the  periods  described.  .   .  . 
Should   the   present    history  of    the   country    be 
written  by  an  Arab  scribe,  the  style  of  the  descrip 
tion  would  be  purely  that  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  various  calamities,  or  the  good  fortunes 
that  have,  in  the  course  of  nature,  befallen  both 
the   tribes    and   individuals  would    be   recounted 
either  as  special   visitations   of  divine  wrath   or 
blessings    for    good    deeds    performed.      If    in    a 
dream  a  particular  course  of  action  is  suggested, 
the    Arab    believes    that    God    has    spoken    and 
directed    him.      The    Arab     scribe    or     historian 
would  describe   the  event  as  the   "  voice  of  the 
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Lord  "  having  spoken  unto  the  person  ;  or  that 
God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  "  said,"  &c. 
Thus  much  allowance  would  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  a  European  reader  for  the  figurative  ideas 
and  expressions  of  the  people.' 

When  we  go  to  the  Bible,  we  find  therein 
exactly  what  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
its  wonderful  history  might  expect.  It  bears  the 
traces  of  the  long  years  through  which  it  ,was 
slowly  growing,  book  by  book.  In  its  earlier 
pages  we  find  legends  which,  as  already  shown, 
are  very  like  to  those  of  nations  with  whom  the 
Jew  were  connected  by  race  or  came  in  contact ;  we 
find  there  ideas  about  God  which  are  coarse  and 
degrading,  which  became  lofty  only  as  the  Jews 
advanced  in  the  thought  of  Him  as  pictured  in 
the  worthy  language  of  the  prophets,  and  which 
were  altogether  different  from  the  ennobling  teach 
ing  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul  ;  we  find  how  deeply 
human  all  its  writers  were  ;  how  each  differs  in 
his  style  of  telling  anything  and  is  marked  by  it ; 
how  fully  they  shared  the  common  beliefs  of  their 
time  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  what  they  have 
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said  truths  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  have 
not  been  stated  by  the  writers  of  some  of  the 
sacred  books  into  which  we  have  dipped. 

The  Bible  records  the  experience  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  of  the  past  in  their  search  after 
truth,  but  it  is  hard  to  discover  proof  that  the 
claim  to  inspiration  which  is  made  for  them,  and 
which  they  would  perhaps  not  claim  for  themselves, 
is  one  that  cannot  be  denied.  And  if  it  be 
admitted,  the  inspiration  would  be  without  value 
unless  it  was  also  bestowed  upon  the  men  who 
copied  the  manuscripts,  upon  the  men  who  col 
lected  them  together,  upon  the  men  who  translated 
them,  and  in  short,  upon  every  one  who  in  any 
way  has  had  to  do  with  placing  the  Bible  in  the 
hands  of  people  of  any  age  and  clime. 

It  may  appear  a  graceless  thing  to  write  any 
words  which  shall  seem  to  lessen  the  value  of  a 
book  which  for  hundreds  of  years  has  been  so 
precious  to  men.  But  the  loss  is  more  seeming 
than  real,  since  riddance  of  error  leaves  room  for 
truth  to  enter,  and  it  is  far  better  to  be  quit  of 
false  notions  in  early  life  than  to  undergo  the  pain 
ful  and  weary  task  of  uprooting  them  in  after  years. 
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The  truths  which  are  enshrined  in  the  Bible  are 
not  less  true  because  frail  men  spake  them,  nor  is 
that,  '  inspiration  of  the  Almighty '  which  '  giveth 
understanding'  a  less  mighty  fact  because  we  find 
that  the  writers  of  Scripture  had  it  not  different 
in  kind  to  that  which  comes  to  every  man  who 
opens  his  soul  to  receive  it.  It  dwelt  in  those 
earnest  ones  whose  yearnings  after  the  unseen 
found  utterance  in  Bible,  Rig- Veda,  Zend-Avesta, 
Tripitaka,  King  and  Koran,  and  it  dwells  in 
earnest  souls  to-day,  wherever  the  love  of  truth 
abides.  And  for  us,  in  whatever  written  or 
spoken  word,  or  sound  of  many-voiced  nature,  we 
find  that  which  speaks  to  our  heart  as  true,  there 
is  for  us  an  inspired  truth. 


CONCLUSION. 

THIS  outline  sketch  would  have  been  more  com 
plete  if  an  account  had  been  given  of  some  religions 
that  have  passed  away,  but  of  which  fragments 
remain  here  and  there  in  hoary  rite  and  custom. 

For  example,  there  was  the  religion  of  EGYPT, 
land  of  marvel  and  of  mystery  :  fountain  of  know 
ledge  at  which  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
drank ;  noted  for  its  discoveries  in  science,  and 
for  the  majesty,  and  withal  the  delicacy,  of  its 
art ;  for  the  highly  civilized  state  of  its  people, 
whose  daily  life  —  the  luxury  and  pleasures  of 
the  few — the  toil  and  hardship  of  the  many — 
is  pictured  on  wall-paintings,  preserved  from  decay 
by  a  rainless  climate  through  five  thousand  years. 
That  religion,  standing  in  awe  before  the  mystery 
of  life,  looked  upon  all  life  as  divine,  and  had  its 
upper  gods  of  Nature,  Space  and  Time  ;  its  sun 
and  river  deities ;  its  worship  of  insect,  bird,  rep 
tile  and  beast,  chiefest  of  which  was  the  Apis 
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bull  of  Memphis ;  its  belief  in  an  immortal  life, 
and  a  judgment  after  death,  of  which  the  proofs 
are  near  us  in  the  mummies  of  animals  and  human 
beings,  and  in  the  great  sacred  book  known  as  the 
'  Ritual  of  the  Dead.'  Behind  the  forms  of  that 
religion  in  pompous  festivals,  minute  ceremonies, 
sacrifices,  charms,  and  months  and  days  each 
dedicate  to  the  gods,  there  were  secrets  which  the 
priests  kept  to  themselves,  through  which  the  re 
ligion  became  a  priestcraft. 

There  was  the  religion  of  GREECE,  revelling  in 
sunlight  and  gladness ;  its  gods  most  strong  and 
goddesses  most  fair,  dwelling  on  Mount  Olym 
pus,  were  beings  not  free  from  the  follies  and 
vices  of  men,  for  they  spent  their  lives  in  fighting, 
feasting,  scheming  and  love-making.  Ruling- 
mankind,  they  were  in  their  turn  ruled  by  Fate, 
and  therefore  inspired  neither  fear  nor  respect. 
In  the  Greek  religion  the  beautiful  was  the  divine, 
and  he  was  accounted  most  godlike  who  added  by 
his  art  to  all  that  pleased  the  eye,  or  that  fell 
musically  upon  the  ear.  Lovely  forms  filled  every 
nook  and  corner  of  that  sunny  land :  the  echoes 
of  the  nymphs'  soft  voices  were  heard  among  the 
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mountains,  they  dwelt  within  the  forest-trees,  and 
slept  beside  the  streams.  There  was  no  priestly 
caste,  for  to  pray  and  sacrifice  was  the  right  of 
every  free-born  Greek ;  there  were  no  sacred 
books,  but  deep  reverence  for  the  poet's  words. 
Rich  feasts  and  festivals,  mysteries  and  oracles, 
entered  largely  into  the  Greek  religion,  but  the 
cheerfulness  of  this  life  did  not  lend  itself  to  colour 
the  ideas  of  a  life  to  come,  which  were  dim  and 
misty. 

There  was  the  religion  of  ROME,  empire  once 
splendid  and  stately  beyond  compare  ;  a  religion 
with  no  lustre  in  its  eye,  no  life  in  its  heart,  if 
heart  it  had,  but  as  loveless  a  thing  as  the  soul 
whom  Tennyson  so  wonderfully  describes  in  his 
'  Palace  of  Art.'  It  was  a  worship  of  law  and 
duty,  neither  of  which  we  should  leave  undone, 
but  it  was  not  an  obedience  to  law  and  a  loyalty 
to  duty  springing  out  of  love.  It  was  given  to 
the  gods  as  their  due,  as  a  man  pays  his  just 
debts.  There  were  gods  many,  Jupiter  being 
the  chief,  and  under  him  deities  representing  the 
powers  of  nature,  or  ruling  over  money,  trade, 
the  house,  &c.,  and  a  goodly  number  had  been 
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borrowed  from  Greece,  but  they  left  their  souls 
behind  them.  A  long  list  of  festivals  filled  the 
year,  and  song  and  dance  entered  into  the  honours 
paid  the  gods,  but  the  true  object  of  worship 
among  the  Romans  was  Rome.  That  a  higher 
life  beat  within  the  souls  of  some  is  proved  by  the 
noble  thoughts  of  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
others,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

There  was  the  religion  of  the  TEUTONS  and 
Scandinavians,  whose  blood  is  in  our  veins.  •  Its 
gods,  huge,  shaggy  giants,  took  shape  and  char 
acter  from  the  wild,  bleak  regions  of  the  north. 
Their  virtue  was  their  strength  and  courage,  and 
their  work  an  unending  fight  against  storm  and 
snow  and  darkness.  And  as  with  the  gods,  so 
with  the  men.  To  them  life  was  an  earnest 
thing,  war  its  business,  bravery  its  duty,  cowardice 
its  greatest  crime.  To  escape  death  in  bed,  since 
for  those  thus  dying  Hela  waited  in  her  cold  prison- 
house  below,  where  hunger  was  her  dish,  starva 
tion  her  knife,  care  her  bed,  and  anguish  its  cur 
tains  ;  men  would  be  carried  into  battle,  or  mimic 
a  violent  death  by  cutting  wounds  in  their  lli-sh. 
that  Odin's  Choosers  of  the  Slain  might  lead  them 
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to  his  hall  (Valhalla),  where  they  fought  at  dawn, 
and  if  wounded,  were  healed  by  noon,  ready  for 
the  feast  and  song.  There  was  withal  tenderness 
and  warmth  within  these  rough  Norsemen's  hearts, 
and  when  they  gave  up  beautiful  Baldur,  son  of 
Odin,  for  Jesus,  son  of  God,  the  missionaries  of 
the  cross  gained  their  noblest  triumph. 

In  brief,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  nature; 
the  Greeks,  beauty;  the  Romans,  law;  and  the 
Northern  races,  courage. 

Then  there  were  the  religions  of  Babylon,  Phoe 
nicia,  and  other  mighty  nations  ;  of  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  and  the  Incas  of  Peru  ;  and  there  is  a  valu 
able  field  of  study  in  learning  about  the  beliefs  and 
practices  existing  among  the  tribes  of  Africa, 
America,  Polynesia,  &c.,  since  they  furnish  illus 
trations  of  those  earliest  forms  of  religion  out  of 
which  have  slowly  risen  the  ennobling  beliefs  of  the 
most  advanced  races  of  mankind. 

But  all  this,  and  very  much  more,  must  be 
passed  by. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  makes 
itself  heard  in  many  parts  of  this  book  and  to 
which  an  answer  must  be  given.  It  is  this  :  How 
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do  the  facts  brought  together  herein  about  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  bear  on  our  Christian 
religion,  and  what  is  the  relation  between  them 
and  it  ?  To  worthily  answer  this  would  fill  many 
pages,  and  it  must  suffice  to  give  one  or  two 
reasons  for  replying  that  our  religion,  while 
beyond  question  the  highest  of  all,  takes  a  place 
not  distinct  from,  but  among  all  religions,  past  or 
present.  Its  relation  to  them  is  not  that  they  :uv 
earthborn,  while  it  alone  is  divine,  but  it  is-  the 
relation  of  one  member  of  a  family  to  other 
members,  who  are  'all  brothers,  having  one  work, 
one  hope  and  one  All-Father.' 

I  know  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  think  thus 
of  it,  because  it  is  dear  to  us  as  no  other  religion 
ever  could  be,  linked  as  it  is  by  love  towards  him 
who  lived  the  saintliest  life  and  died  the  martyr- 
death,  and  in  following  whose  example  we  follow 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  divine.  But  viewing  it 
as  one  amongst  others,  much  that  otherwise  per 
plexes  and  even  dismays  us  is  taken  away,  and  we 
cease  to  wonder  that  its  history  is  so  like  that  of 
other  religions.  We  are  able  to  understand  why  it 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  and  been  subject 
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to  many  changes,  as  they  have,  if  we  believe  that 
it  also  had  its  rise  in  the  nature  of  man.      We 
understand    how    the    early    disciples    of    Jesus 
treasured  with  loving  care  the  memory  of  what  he 
had   said,  and  how,  as    the   years   rolled    on,    it 
seemed  good  to  some  of  them   to   commit  what 
they  knew  or  had   heard   to   writings   which   in 
course  of  time  took  shape  as  the  New  Testament. 
We  see  how  the  simple  faith  of  the  first  Christians 
became   sadly  corrupted,    how  word-mongers   and 
creed-makers    stifled    it,    how,   petted    in    kingly 
courts  and  clad  in  earthly  armour,  its  kingdom  be 
came  of  this  world.      We  read  of  its  victories  and 
defeats;   its    divisions   and   their    brood  of   hate, 
cruelty  and  martyrdom  ;  its  failure  to  regain  some 
of  the  ground  lost  and  to  win  to  itself  races  whose 
religions  were  grey  with  age  when  it  was  born. 
And  we  read  too,  how,  in  the  good  providence  of 
God,  it  was  embraced  by  the  nations  descended 
from  those  Aryan  tribes  who  travelled  into  Europe 
and  to  whom  He  has  given  so  great  a  part  to  play 
in  this  world's  rough  story;  and  how,  by  that  love  of 
man  which  is  its  life,  it  made  helpful  to  the  world's 
good  those  mighty  forces  to  which  it  was  thus  joined. 
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All  this,  and  very  much  more  that  could  be 
added,  becomes  clear  as  the  noonday  if  Christianity 
be  regarded  as  like  in  kind  to  other  faiths ;  while 
treated  as  altogether  unlike,  its  slow  progress  and 
varying  fortunes  bewilder  us,  and  our  trust  grows 
feeble  and  perishes. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  because  neither  you  nor 
I  are  likely  to  give  up  our  religion  and  become 
Muslims  or  Buddhists,  and  also  because  I  would 
have  you  without  fear  compare  it  with  theirs,  and 
gladly  welcome  in  each  that  which  we  know  is 
common  to  all,  and  which  makes  us  '  all  brothers, 
because  we  have  one  work  and  one  hope  and  one 
All-Father.' 

I  have  been  more  careful  to  collect  facts  relat 
ing  to  the  matter  of  this  book  than  to  ask  what 
they  mean,  since  in  every  study  the  mastery  of 
facts  and  the  knowledge  of  their  relation  to  one 
another  is  of  the  first  importance.  Conclusions 
can  always  wait  and  always  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  now  that  the  end  of  our  story  is  reached,  I 
must  say  a  few  words  suggested  by  what  it  tells. 

1.   In  all  things  we  see  purpose  and  progress. 
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No  race  of  people  has  been  placed  where  it  is 
found  by  chance,  for  God  hath  appointed  the 
bounds  of  its  habitation,  and  when  it  moves,  it 
is  His  hand  that  guides  it  towards  ( one  far-off, 
divine  event.' 

Deep  down  in  the  earth's  crust  there  are 
remains  of  the  dim  specks  of  life  from  which  have 
come  forms  of  life  higher  and  still  higher,  till  the 
lordliest  and  the  best  appeared. 

The  lichens  that  rest  '  starlike  on  the  stone ' 
and  tree-trunk,  that,  with  the  mosses,  cover  the 
wide  moorlands  and  adorn  the  mountain-side  where 
nought  else  will  grow,  these  prepare  a  soil  into 
which  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest  can  strike 
their  roots. 

The  caves  and  old  river-beds  disclose  the  rough 
stone  tools  which  the  common  sense  of  savage  man 
shaped  to  point  and  edge,  and  by  the  use  of  which 
he  made  possible  that  which  we  are  to-day  in  this 
Age  of  Iron.  And  it  is  the  same  with  man's  higher 
nature.  First  cringing,  awe-struck,  before  some  mis 
shapen  stone,  or  before  the  dead  yet  moving  powers 
in  cloud  and  river,  then  worshipping  living  crea 
tures,  and  so  on  step  by  step  until,  with  now  a 
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stumble  and  now  a  fall,  he  rises  from  worship  of 
the  thing  made  to  worship  of  its  Maker ;  from  re 
verence,  born  of  fear,  for  the  strong,  to  adoration, 
born  of  love,  for  the  holy.  Every  morning 
there  steal  up  the  eastern  sky  the  early  rays 
that  gently  prepare  our  waking  eyes  for  the 
brighter  light  of  the  sun,  whose  glory  would 
dazzle  if  it  burst  upon  us  suddenly,  and  in  like 
manner,  in  the  dawn  of  this  world's  history,  God 
let  truth  into  the  minds  of  men  little  by  little,  yet 
ever  pouring  forth  more  as  they  were  able  to  re 
ceive  it,  and  still  it  increases  and  will  increase, 
shining  'more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.' 

2.  What  has  been  said  pre-supposes  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  religious  being. 

Look  where  we  will,  we  find  that  when  his 
bodily  wants,  be  they  few  or  many,  have  been 
supplied,  there  remains  a  craving  which  no  gift 
of  earth  can  satisfy,  the  craving  of  his  heart  after 
God.  All  men  have  it,  although  in  some  it  sleeps, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  all  none  the  less  because  it 
shows  itself  in  different  ways.  Under  various 
forms  we  see  expressed  a  sense  of  need  ;  a  belief 
as  in  the  savage,  in  a  will  mightier  than  his  own ; 
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as  in  the  civilized  man,  in  a  will  holier  than  his 
own  ;  a  feeling  of  duty  which,  in  the  lowest  races, 
takes  what  is  to  us  a  brutal  shape,  but  which  is 
none  the  less  such  a  feeling ;  as,  for  example, 
when  the  Feejee  kills  his  aged  parent  under  the 
fear  that  he  may  become  too  feeble  to  undertake 
the  journey  to  another  world ;  and  lastly,  the 
universal  belief  that  a  man's  soul  or  self  does  not 
die,  but  haunts  the  place  it  lived  in,  or  betakes 
/  itself  to  some  far-off  happy  land. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  man,  we  must  be 
careful  lest  we  speak  or  think  meanly  of  him  and 
thus  dishonour  his  Creator.  He  who  has  a  low 
and  unworthy  idea  of  his  nature  will  act  un 
worthily  ;  while  he  who  feels  how  great  is  the  life 
of  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  God  will  not 
readily  blot  and  blur  that  image.  If  anyone  be 
told  that  he  cannot  choose  the  right  and  love  the 
true,  and  live  out  the  pure,  he  will  feel  that  if  it 
be  so,  to  try  is  hopeless  work.  But  we  are  very 
sure  that  it  is  not  so,  else  how  could  there  dwell 
within  us  sorrow  and  unquiet  after  doing  wrong, 
if  we  did  not  feel  that  we  can  do,  and  ought  to  do 
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the  right  ?  If  such  chilling  unfaith  in  themselves 
and  in  their  kind  had  been  in  the  heart  of  the  saintly 
men  whose  lives  have  blessed  the  world  ;  who,  like 
salt,  have  kept  the  mass  from  decay;  how,  think  you, 
could  they  have  dared  and  done  ?  They  had  faith 
in  man  as  the  fruit  of  faith  in  the  God  who  made 
him  ;  they  felt  that  the  life  of  man  is  not  what  it 
will  one  day  become,  and  this  it  was  that  fired 
them  to  earnest  effort  in  the  service  and  salvation 
of  their  fellows,  and  to  help  on  the  time  when 
earth  shall  be  the  paradise  it  never  has  been  yet : 

*  Who  rowing  hard  against  the  stream, 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream.' 

It  is  the  faith  of  such  men,  some  of  whose  lives 
have  been  looked  at  in  this  book,  that  you  and  I 
must  share.  Life  is  full  of  duty,  and  to  do  well 
the  work  that  lies  close  at  hand  is  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  we  were  sent  here.  The 
weakest  and  youngest  amongst  us  is  a  power  for 
good  as  well  as  for  evil,  and  it  should  be  our  aim 
to  do  our  part  on  the  side  of  ever-increasing 
human  goodness  against  ever-lessening  human 
badness. 
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There  is  but  one  life,  if  life  it  may  be  called, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  God-forsaken ;  it  is  the 
life  that  is  idle  or  selfish.  Those  few  words 
express  more  than  one  might  think,  but  their 
meaning  has  been  set  to  sweeter  music  than  I  can 
command  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  story  of  Abou 
Ben  Adhem,  with  which  I  close  this  book  : 

'  Abou  Ben  Adhem — may  his  tribe  increase  ! — 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  amid  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold ; 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  vision  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "     The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  voice  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Eeplied,  "  The  names  of  them  that  love  the  Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  one  ?  "  said  Abou.     "  Nay,  not  so," 
Eeplied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
"  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
He  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light ; 
He  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest, 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest.' 
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NOTE  A,  page  22. 

ON  THE  LIKENESS  BETWEEN    CERTAIN   CHALDEAN    AND    JEWISH 
LEGENDS. 

The  resemblance  between  some  of  these  legends  has  been 
shown  at  pp.  22,  71,  but  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
illustration  appears  while  this  book  is  passing  through  the 
press.  Among  the  tablets  brought  from  Assyria  by  Mr 
George  Smith,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  first  sent 
there  at  the  expense  of  the  spirited  proprietors  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  are  a  series  of  fragments  which,  joined  to  some 
smaller  pieces  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  give  'the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  down  to  some  period 
after  the  fall  of  man.'  Pending  the  issue  of  a  promised  full 
translation  of  the  legends,  which  will  be  eagerly  awaited,  their 
accomplished  and  unwearying  discoverer  has  announced  his 
success  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  4th  March  1875, 
wherein  he  gives  the  following  brief  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  tablets : 

'  Whatever  the  primitive  account  may  have  been  from 
which  the  earlier  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  copied,  it  is 
evident  that  the  brief  narration  given  in  the  Pentateuch 
omits  a  number  of  incidents  and  explanations — for  instance, 
as  to  the  origin  of  evil,  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  wickedness 
of  the  serpent,  &c.  Such  points  as  these  are  included  in  the 
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Cuneiform  narrative;  but  of  course  I  can  say  little  about 
them  until  I  prepare  full  translations  of  the  legends. 

4  The  narrative  on  the  Assyrian  tablets  commences  with  a 
description  of  the  period  before  the  world  was  created,  when 
there  existed  a  chaos  or  confusion.  The  desolate  and  empty 
state  of  the  universe  and  the  generation  by  chaos  of  monsters 
are  vividly  given.  The  chaos  is  presided  over  by  a  female 
power  named  Tisalat  and  Tiamat,  corresponding  to  the 
Thalatth  of  Berosus  ;  but  as  it  proceeds  the  Assyrian  account 
agrees  rather  with  the  Bible  than  with  the  short  account 
from  Berosus.  We  are  told,  in  the  inscriptions,  of  the  fall 
of  the  celestial  being  who  appears  to  correspond  to  Satan. 
In  his  ambition  he  raises  his  hand  against  the  sanctuary  of 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  description  of  him  isx  really 
magnificent.  He  is  represented  riding  in  a  chariot  through 
celestial  space,  surrounded  by  the  storms,  with  the  lightning 
playing  before  him,  and  wielding  a  thunderbolt  as  a  weapon. 
1  This  rebellion  leads  to  a  war  in  heaven  and  the  conquest  of 
the  powers  of  evil,  the  gods  in  due  course  creating  the 
universe  in  stages,  as  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  surveying  each 
step  of  the  work  and  pronouncing  it  good.  The  divine  work 
culminates  in  the  creation  of  man,  who  is  made  upright  and 
free  from  evil,  and  endowed  by  the  gods  with  the  noble 
faculty  of  speech. 

'  The  Deity  then  delivers  a  long  address  to  the  newly -created 
being,  instructing  him  in  all  his  duties  and  privileges,  and 
pointing  out  the  glory  of  his  state.  But  this  condition  of 
blessing  does  not  last  long  before  man,  yielding  to  tempta 
tion,  falls ;  and  the  Deity  then  pronounces  upon  him  a  terrible 
curse,  invoking  on  his  head  all  the  evils  which  have  since 
afflicted  humanity.  These  last  details  are,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  upon  the  fragment  which  I  excavated  during  my  first 
journey  to  Assyria,  and  the  discovery  of  this  single  relic  in 
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my  opinion  increases  many  times  over  the  value  of  The  Daily 
Telegraph  collection. 

'  I  have  at  present  recovered  no  more  of  the  story,  and  am 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  the  full  translations  and  details  ; 
but  I  hope  during  the  spring  to  find  time  to  search  over  the 
collection  of  smaller  fragments  of  tablets,  and  to  light  upon 
any  smaller  parts  of  the  legends  which  may  have  escaped  me. 
There  will  arise,  besides,  a  number  of  important  questions  as 
to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  legends,  their  comparison  with 
the  Biblical  narrative,  and  as  to  how  far  they  may  supple 
ment  the  Mosaic  account.' 

In  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Academy,  20th  March 
3875,  Mr  Sayce  shows  that  the  Phoenician  legends  form,  as 
it  were,  the  link  between  the  Chaldean  and  the  Hebrew  so 
far  as  the  so-called  Elohistic  portion  of  Genesis  is  concerned : 
this  being  especially  noticeable  in  the  legend  of  the  Creation 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (upon  which  cf.  Haug's  'Aitareya- 
Brahmana ; '  Max  Muller's  Anct.  Sans.  Lit.  408-17 ;  Gubernati's 
Zool.  Mythol.,  I.  69  ;  and  the  Greek  myth  of  Agamemnon 
and  Iphigenia) .  Mr  Sayce  also  explains  the  very  close  re 
semblance  between  the  Babylonian  and  Jewish  legends  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
Phoenician  analogies  failing  us  here  altogether.  But  the 
whole  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and,  as  Prof,  de  Gubernati 
remarks,  "  when  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  into  Semitic  studies 
the  same  liberty  of  scientific  criticism  which  is  conceded  to 
Aryan  studies,  we  shall  have  a  Semitic  mythology ;  for  the 
present,  faith,  a  natural  sense  of  repugnance  to  abandon  the 
beloved  superstitions  of  our  credulous  childhood,  and  more 
than  all,  a  less  honourable  sentiment  of  terror  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  have  restrained  men  of  study  from  examining 
Jewish  history  and  tradition  with  entire  impartiality  and 
severity  of  judgment.'  (Vol.  II.  410,  412.) 

R 
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NOTE  B,  page  31. 

ON  THE   ORIGIN   OF  THE   SOLAR   SYSTEM. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  a  clear  and  untechnical  account  of 
Laplace's  nebular  hypothesis  so  that  its  main  features  may  be 
comprehended  by  young  persons,  I  have  not  thought  it 
desirable  to  introduce  any  remarks  upon  the  insufficiency  of 
that  hypothesis  to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  varying 
masses  of  the  major  and  minor  planets  of  our  system.  My 
friend  Mr  Proctor,  with  his  accustomed  clearness  and 
independent  examination  of  all  hypotheses,  has,  I  think, 
shown  conclusively  that  '  a  theory  involving  combined  pro 
cesses  of  accretion  and  contraction  is  the  true  hypothesis  of 
the  evolution  of  the  solar  system.'  (See  his  works  generally, 
but  especially  '  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,'  pp.  210-19,  and  an 
article  on  'The  Past  and  Future  of  our  Earth,'  Contemp. 
Rev.,  Dec.  1874.)  The  accretion,  due  to  the  indrawing  of 
matter  from  the  infinite  space  around,  falls  in  with  all  that 
we  have  learnt  of  the  intimate  relation  between  every  system 
of  every  galaxy  composing  a  universe  wherein  neither  sun 
nor  minutest  atom  dwells  in  isolation. 

Subject  to  the  modification  thus  indicated,  all  our  present 
knowledge  points  to  nebular  condensation  as  the  origin  of 
suns  with  their  systems.  That  vast  masses  of  matter  exist  in 
a  gaseous  and  highly  incandescent  state  is  proved  by  the 
spectroscope.  That  such  masses  are  cooling  by  radiation, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  condensation  ami  rotation  is 
equally  certain  ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  observations  of  Mr 
Ellery  and  others,  now  extending  over  a  period  of  some 
years,  upon  the  nebula  surrounding  the  star  Eta  Argus  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  may  be  relied  upon,  then  such  a  process 
is  going  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  astronomers  of  to-day.  (See 
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Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  xxv.  p. 
192  ;  xxviii.  pp.  200,  225 ;  xxix.  p.  82 ;  xxxiv.  p.  269.) 


NOTE  C,  page  50. 

ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  ANIMALS  AND  LIFELESS   OBJECTS  AS  THE 
CAUSE  OF  INJURY  TO  MANKIND. 

The  belief  entertained  by  man  in  the  myth-making  stage 
of  his  progress  that  all  motion  in  things  around  is  actuated  by 
personal  life  and  will  analogous  to  his  own,  and  differing 
only  in  degree,  goes  far  to  explain  why  even  inanimate 
objects  have  been  held  criminally  responsible  for  disaster 
occasioned  by  them.  Commenting  upon  the  mental  condition 
which  causes  the  savage  to  bite  the  stone  over  which  he 
stumbles  and  the  civilized  man  to  kick  the  chair  against 
which  he  bruises  himself,  Ur  Tylor  remarks  in  his  '  Primitive 
Culture,'  Vol.  I.  259,  that  it  '  may  be  traced  along  the  course 
of  history,  not  merely  in  impulsive  habit,  but  in  formally 
enacted  law.  The  rude  Kukis  of  Southern  Asia  were  very 
scrupulous  in  carrying  out  their  simple  law  of  vengeance,  life 
for  life  ;  if  a  tiger  killed  a  Kuki,  his  family  were  in  disgrace 
till  they  had  retaliated  by  killing  and  eating  this  tiger,  or 
another ;  but  further,  if  a  man  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
tree,  his  relatives  would  take  their  revenge  by  cutting  the 
tree  down  and  scattering  it  in  chips.  A  modern  king  of 
Cochin  China,  when  one  of  his  ships  sailed  badly,  used  to  put 
it  in  the  pillory  as  he  would  any  other  criminal.  In  classical 
times  the  stories  of  Xerxes  flogging  the  Hellespont  and  Cyrus 
draining  the  Gyndes  occur  as  cases  in  point,  but  one  of  the 
regular  Athenian  legal  proceedings  is  a  yet  more  striking 
relic.  A  court  of  justice  was  held  at  the  Prytaneum,  to  try 
any  inanimate  object,  such  as  an  axe  or  a  piece  of  wood  or 
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stone  which  had  caused  the  death  of  any  one  without  proved 
human  agency,  and  this  wood  or  stone,  if  condemned,  was  in 
solemn  form  cast  beyond  the  border  (Grote,  iii.  p.  104; 
v.  p.  22).  The  spirit  of  this  remarkable  procedure  reappears 
in  the  old  English  law  (repealed  in  the  present  reign  in  1846), 
whereby  not  only  a  beast  that  kills  a  man,  but  a  cart-wheel 
that  runs  over  him,  or  a  tree  that  falls  on  him  and  kills  him, 
is  deodand  or  given  to  God,  i.e.,  forfeited  and  sold  for  the 
poor  :  as  Bracton  says,  "  Omuia  quse  movent  ad  mortem 
sunt  Deodanda."  '  And  among  the  records  of  ancient  legisla 
tion  in  France  upon  similar  matters,  we  have,  on  the  4th 
June  1094,  the  hanging  of  a  pig  for  devouring  the  babe  of  a 
cowherd  at  Laon,  and  twenty-six  years  later  the  excom 
munication  by  the  Bishop  of  Laon  of  a  swarm  of  caterpillars  ; 
while  'in  1516,  the  Courts  of  Troyes,  complying  with  the 
prayers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Villenoxe,  admonished  the 
caterpillars  by  which  that  district. was  then  infested  to  take 
themselves  off  within  six  days,  on  pain  of  being  declared 
u  accursed  and  excommunicated!"'  A  sanction  for  the 
punishment  of  animals  would  be  found  in  the  Jewish  law, 
which  directed  that  <  if  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  woman  that  they 
die  ;  then  the  ox  shall  be  surely  stoned  and  his  flesh  shall 
not  be  eaten.1  (Exodus  xxi.  28  ;  Cf.  also  Genesis  ix.  5.) 


NOTE  D,  page  53. 

ON  THE  SUPPOSED  BIRTHPLACE  OF  MANKIND. 

Although  the  old  notions  as  to  the  recent  advent  of  man 
upon  this  planet  are  refuted  by  the  evidence  now  accu 
mulated  as  to  his  immense  antiquity,  it  is  true  that  he  is 
relatively  modern  when  compared  with  the  creatures  that 
preceded  him,  while  the  further  back  that  we  push  the 
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geological  epoch  of  his  appearance,  even  to  the  Miocene 
period,  the  more  cumulative  is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
unity  of  origin  of  the  various  races.  But  when  we  endea 
vour  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  the  original  home  of  mankind, 
the  evidence  at  hand  is  so  slight  that  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Looking  to  man's  slender  organi 
zation,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  natural  protection  against 
cold,  it  seems  probable  that  he  arose  in  some  warm  region, 
and  in  remarking  that  such  region  may  have  been  a  land 
now  submerged  beneath  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  which  Profes 
sor  Sclater  has  given  the  appropriate  name  '  Lemuria,'  we 
have  the  assertion  of  Professor  Huxley  that  the  geographi 
cal  distribution  of  the  Negro  race  cannot  be  explained 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  great  changes  have  occurred 
since  the  appearance  of  that  race,  changes  involving  the  sub 
mersion  of  an  immense  tract  of  land,  or  closely-linked  chain 
of  islands  stretching  eastwards  from  Africa.  (Cf.  Huxley 
on  '  The  Methods  and  Results  of  Ethnology,'  Fortnightly 
Review,  i.  pp.  257  et  seq.  ;  Lubbock's  '  Pre-Historic  Times,' 
pp.  387,  388,  3d  edit.)  In  a  review  of  Dr  Peschel's  '  Ethno 
logy  '  (Volkerkunde),  of  which  valuable  work  a  translation 
is  announced  as  forthcoming,  Dr  Tylor,  in  commenting  on 
the  theory  that  '  Lemuria '  was  the  cradle  of  mankind, 
remarks  as  follows  —'  Such  a  continent,  Dr  Peschel  thinks, 
is  an  anthropological  necessity  for  Australians,  Coolies, 
Papuans  and  Negroes,  to  reach  their  present  homes  almost 
dry-shod.  As  to  climate,  moreover,  this  birthplace  of  man 
would  be  situated  in  the  very  zone  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 
It  is  remarked  that  such  a  choice  of  the  region  of  man's  first 
appearance  would  be  more  orthodox  than  seems  at  first  sight, 
for  here  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  four  mysterious 
rivers  of  Eden,  namely,  the  Nile,  Euphrates,  Tigris  and 
Indus.  And  in  the  gradual  submergence  of  Lemuria  we  see 
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pitilessly  accomplished  the  expulsion  from  Paradise,  situated, 
as  the  old  geographers  knew,  in  south-east  Asia.  This,  Dr 
Peschel  is  careful  to  add,  is  only  an  hypothesis,  but  it  is  an 
hypothesis  which  may  lead  to  geological  investigations  of 
Madagascar,  Ceylon  and  Rodriguez,  and  soundings  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  quest  of  relics  of  the  vanished  land.' 
(Academy,  June  13,  1874,  p.  664.) 

NOTE  E,  page  126. 

ON  THE  COMMON  ORIGIN  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  would  occupy  a  goodly- 
si/ed  volume,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  text,  except  to  remark  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  European  tales  whose  U-ad- 
ing  features  resemble  Eastern  tales  existed  among  the  undi 
vided  Aryans  and  migrated  with  the  races,  it  being  certain 
that  many  of  our  folk-tales  were  invented  in  the  story -loving 
East  after  the  Aryans  separated  and  imported  into  Europe 
by  pilgrims,  students,  merchants  and  warriors,  whose  seve 
ral  avocations  were  the  means  of  intimately  connecting  East 
and  West  together. 

The  following  list,  which  by  no  means  pretends  to  complete 
ness,  of  the  principal  books  in  our  own  language  bearing  upon 
Indo-European  folk-lore,  and  which  are  within  reach,  may 
be  of  service  to  any  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  of  com 
parative  mythology. 

Baring-Gould's  *  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  Riv- 
ington,  6s.  ;  Busk's  'Folk-Lore  of  Rome/  Longmans,  12s.  ; 
Campbell's  l  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,'  Edmon- 
ston  &  Douglas,  32s.  ;  Chambers'  '  Book  of  Days,'  Chambers, 
21s;  Cox's  'Aryan  Mythology,'  Longmans,  28s.;  'Manual 
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of  Mythology/  3s. ;  '  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece/  6s.  6d. ; 
Dasent's  '  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse '  (out  of  print)  ; 
*  Tales  from  the  Fjeld/  Chapman  &  Hall,  10s.  6d.  ;  Denton's 
1  Serbian  Folk-Lore/  Daldy  &  Co.,  10s.  6d.  ;  Fiske's  '  Myths 
and  Myth-Makers/  Triibner,  10s.  6d. ;  Frere's  '  Old  Deccan 
Days/  Murray,  6s  ;  Goddard's  '  Wonderful  Stories  from  Nor 
thern  Lands/  Longmans,  5s. ;  Gammer  Grethel's  '  Fairy  Tales/ 
Bohn,  3s.  6d.  (and  other  publishers  ;  these  tales  being  trans 
lations  of  Grimm's  Kinderund  Hausmarchen,  or  Nursery  and 
Fireside  Stories) ;  Gubernati's  '  Zoological  Mythology/  Triib 
ner,  28s. ;  Halliwell's  '  Popular  Nursery  Rhymes/  Warne,  3s. 
6d.  ;  Hardy's  '  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists/ 
Williams  &  Norgate,  7s.  6d  ;  '  Jataka/  Pali  text  and  Transla 
tion,  by  Fausboll,  Triibner,  16s.  6d. ;  Johnson's  '  Hitopadesa/ 
Allen  &  Co.,  5s. ;  Max  Miiller's  'Hitopadesa/  2  vols.,  Long 
mans,  15s.;  Keightley's  '  Fairy  Mythology/  Bohn,  5s. ;  Kelly's 
4  Curiosities  of  Indo-European  Tradition  and  Folk-Lore/ 
Chapman  &  Hall  ("out  of  print)  ;  Lane's  '  Arabian  Nights ' 
(out  of  print ;  although  the  tales  are  from  a  Semitic  people, 
they  are  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison)  ;  Mallet's 
'  Northern  Antiquities/  Bohn,  5s. ;  Max  Miiller's  '  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop,'  2  vols.,  Longmans,  24s.  ;  Muir's  '  Ori 
ginal  Sanskrit  Texts/  5  vols.,  Triibner  ;  Ralston's  '  Songs  of 
the  Russian  People/  Daldy  &  Co.,  5s.  ;  Ralston's  '  Russian 
Folk-Tales/  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  12s. ;  '  Slavonic  Fairy  Tales/ 
trans,  by  Naake,  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  5s. ;  Thorpe's  '  Northern 
Mythology'  (out  of  print)  ;  Tylor's  '  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind/ 
Murray,  12s.;  Tylor's  '  Primitive  Culture/  2  vols.  (more  par 
ticularly  volume  1),  Murray,  24s.  ;  Brand's  '  Popular  Anti 
quities/  3  vols.,  Bohn,  15s. ;  Murray's  '  Manual  of  Mythology/ 
Asher  &  Co.,  9s. 
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NOTE  F,  page  138. 

THE   SACRED   BOOKS   OF   HINDUISM. 

The  sacred  literature  of  Hinduism  comprises  the  four  Vedas 
and  certain  mystical  and  philosophical  books  connected  with 
them,  as  the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishads  •  the  Sfttras  or  brief 
digest  of  sacrificial  rules  and  Brahmanic  meditations  ;  the 
Purdnas  and  Tantras,  upon  which  the  popular  creed  is 
founded ;  while  closely  related  to  the  earlier  period  of  Hindu 
ism  are  two  epic  poems  not  inaptly  spoken  of  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  of  the  East,  and  entitled  the  l^un<njana  and 
Mahdbhdrata,  There  is  also  a  celebrated  law-book,  known 
as  the  Institutes  of  Menu  or  Manu,  from  which  the  Hindu 
legend  of  the  creation  given  at  p.  24  is  quoted,  aud  which 
treats  of  religious  as  well  as  legal  subjects. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Vedas  there  are  included  four 
collections  of  hymns,  of  which  the  Rig-Veda  is  the  oldest  and 
most  important,  the  others  consisting  mainly  of  extracts 
from  it.  The  collections  are  respectively  known  as  the 

Rig- Veda,  ....       Veda  of  Hymns  of  Praise. 
Sama-Veda,      .       .       .       Veda  of  Chants. 
Yagur-Veda,    .       .       .       Veda  of  Sacrificial  Formulas. 
Atharva-Veda  (also  called 
Brahma-Veda),       .       .       Veda  of  Incantations. 

Each  Veda  consists  of  two  portions  ;  Sanhitu  or  collection  of 
Mantras  or  hymns,  and  Brahmana,  which  gives  '  information  on 
the  proper  use  of  the  hymns  at  sacrifices,  on  their  sacred 
meaning,  on  their  supposed  authors,  and  similar  topics.'  On 
the  authorship  and  final  collection  of  the  Vedic  hymns  Dr 
Muir  remarks  :  '  For  many  ages  the  successive  generations  of 
these  ancient  rishis  continued  to  make  new  contributions  to 
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the  stock  of  hyinns,  while  they  carefully  preserved  those 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers. 
The  fact  of  this  successive  composition  of  the  hymns  is 
evident  from  the  ancient  index  to  the  Rig-Veda,  which  shows 
that  these  compositions  are  ascribed  to  different  generations  of 
the  same  family  as  their  "  seers."  The  descendants  of  the 
most  celebrated  rishis  would  no  doubt  form  complete  collec 
tions  of  the  hymns  which  had  been  composed  by  their 
respective  ancestors.  After  being  thus  handed  down,  with 
little  alteration,  in  the  families  of  the  original  authors  for 
several  centuries,  during  which  many  of  them  were  continu 
ally  applied  to  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  these  hymns, 
which  had  been  gathering  an  accumulated  sanctity  through 
out  all  this  period,  were  at  length  collected  in  one  great  body 
of  sacred  literature,  styled  the  Sanhita.  of  the  Rig- Veda — a 
work  which  in  the  Puranas  is  assigned  to  Vedavyasa  and  one 
of  his  pupils.'  (Origl.  Sanskrit  Texts,  Part  II.  pp.  206, 
et  seq.} 

Of  the  ten  books  which  compose  the  Rig-Veda,  the  first 
book  contains  191  hymns.  The  hymns  to  Agni  are  placed 
first,  then  those  to  Indra,  followed  by  those  addressed  to 
other  leading  deities.  The  contents  of  the  next  six  books  are 
arranged  in  like  manner  and  are  each  ascribed  to  a  single 
poet  or  poetic  family  ;  '  thus  far  we  seem  to  have  a  single 
collection  made  and  ordered  by  the  same  hand.1  Of  the 
remaining  books,  the  ninth  is  notable  because  the  whole  of 
its  hymns,  114  in  number,  are  addressed  to  the  Soma,  while 
the  tenth  book,  the  contents  of  which  are  of  various  author 
ship,  has  the  same  number  of  hymns  as  the  first  book. 

The  Sama-Veda  consists  entirely  of  verses  from  the  Rig- 
Veda  which  were  chanted  at  the  Soma-ritual.  The  verses 
composing  the  Sanhita  of  the  Yagur-Veda  were  chieriy 
selected  from  the  Rig-Veda  for  muttering  during  various 
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sacrificial  ceremonies.  The  fourth  Veda  contains,  in  addition 
to  selections  from  the  Rig-Veda,  hymns  of  a  later  age 
addressed  to  gods  who  are  objects  of  fear  to  their  cringing 
worshippers,  and  to  a  multitude  of  demons  whom  the 
suppliants  seek  to  appease  by  promises  and  bribes. 

Of  the  Brahmanas  attached  to  each  Veda,  attention  can 
here  be  called  only  to  the  Satapatha-Brahmana  which  is 
appended  to  the  White  or  later  portion  of  the  Yagur-Veda  and 
which  in  addition  to  descriptions  of  various  festivals,  has 
some  curious  stories,  one  of  which  narrates  the  Deluge  (See 
Max  Miiller's  Anct.  Sans.  Literature,  p.  425).  The  relation 
of  the  Brahmanas  to  the  metrical  portion  of  the  Vedas  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  to  the 
New  Testament  or  to  that  of  the  Talmud  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  but,  as  already  stated  in  the  text,  they  are  regarded, 
like  the  hymns,  as  divinely  inspired. 

The  opinions  of  Sanskrit  scholars  differ  as  to  the  age  of  the 
oldest  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  Dr  Haug  placing  them  as  far 
back  as  P.C.  2400  ;  Prof.  "Whitney  between  B.C.  1600  and 
B.C.  2000;  and  Prof.  Max  M tiller  B.C.  1200  to  B.C.  1500. 
(For  discussion  upon  the  probable  date  of  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  Rig-Veda,  see  Whitney's  'Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies/ 
pp.  21,  73,  and  Max  Miiller's  4  Chips/  vol.  i.,  pp.  11,  114). 
The  Sutras  (meaning  '  string'  or  '  thread')  consist  of  strings 
of  short  sentences  explaining  and  giving  directions  concern 
ing  public  and  household  religious  rites  and  stating  in  pithy 
form  the  long  result  of  Brfih manic  thought  and  speculation. 
They  are  greatly  revered  and  out  of  those  portions  which 
deal  with  public  and  private  duties  the  famous  Laws  or 
Institutes  of  Maim  have  been  developed.  There  are  also  six 
works,  known  as  the  Vedangas,  or  'limbs  of  the  Veda,'  which 
treat  of  the  grammar,  metre,  proper  pronunciation  (a  matter 
of  as  much  importance  in  Brahmanic  eyes  as  correct  under- 
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standing)  of  the  Yedic  texts.  The  chief  object  of  one 
Vedanga  is  '  to  convey  such  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  is  necessary  for  fixing  correctly  the  days  and  hours  of  the 
Vedic  sacrifices.' 

The  Aranyakas  (from  dranya,  a  forest)  are  treatises  which 
were  '  prepared  for  the  edification  of  those  who  have  retired 
to  live  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  and  asceticism  in  the 
woods,  as  it  is  theoretically  the  duty  of  every  Brahmanic 
householder  to  do,  after  a  certain  period  of  life/  and  the 
Upanishads  are  works  closely  related  to  the  above,  but  giving 
amplitude  to  meditations  on  the  questions  which  have  ever 
perplexed  the  human  mind  and  which  called  forth  vain  reply 
in  those  great  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  which  arose  many 
centuries  before  Christ. 

From  this  outline,  naked  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  we  may 
yet  see  what  a  vast  body  of  literature  the  Rig-Veda-Sanhita 
gathered  round  itself,  a  literature  the  age  of  which  may 
never  be  accurately  known,  but  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
beyond  question. 

The  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata,  both  of,  which,  certain 
portions  excepted,  were  doubtless  written  before  the  rise  of 
Buddhism,  form,  together  with  the  Puranas,  the  popular 
sacred  literature  of  the  Hindus,  the  great  mass  of  whom  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  Veda  and  its  connected  writings. 
The  Ramayana  is  the  work  of  one  author  and  mainly  narrates 
the  history  of  Rama,  the  seventh  incarnation  or  avatar  of 
Vishnu,  whose  supremacy  is  upheld  throughout  the  poem. 
Amidst  much  that  is  absurd  there  are  passages  of  exceeding 
tenderness  and  grace,  as  the  following  episode  shows.  Rama's 
father  had  in  a  moment  of  weakness  promised  to  grant  one  of 
his  queens  any  two  boons  she  might  please  to  ask,  and  she, 
jealous  that  Rama  might  supplant  her  own  son  in  the  throne, 
requested  his  banishment.  AVhen  he  is  gone,  the  remorse  of 
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the  king  is  great,  and  there  rises  before  him  the  memory  of  a 
death  which  he  had  accidentally  caused  when  a  young  man. 
He  tells  his  favourite  queen  how,  when  hunting,  his  arrow 
by  mischance  shot  a  poor  boy  who  was  the  comfort  of  his 
parents,  and  how  as  the  father  leaned  over  the  body  he 
besought  the  still  tongue  to  speak  : 

1  Come,  dear   child,   embrace  thy  father ;   put  thy  little  hand  in 

mine  ; 

Let  me  hear  thee  sweetly  prattle  some  fond,  playful  word  of  thine. 
Ah  !  who  '11  read  me  now  the  Vedas,  filling  my  own  heart  with  joy  ? 
Who,  when  evening  rites  are  over,  cheer  me,  mourning  for  my  boy  ? 
Who  will  bring  me  fruits  and  water,  roots  and  wild  herbs  from  the 

wood  ? 

Who  supply  the  helpless  hermit,  like  a  cherish'd  guest,  with  food  ? 
Can  I  tend  thine  aged  mother  till  her  weary  life  is  done  ? 
Can  I  feed  her,  soothe  her  sorrow, — longing  for  her  darling  son  ? ' 

The  king  then  tells  how  the  father  cursed  him  for  the  deed 
and  said,  '  For  this  thing  that  thou  hast  done,  as  I  mourn  for 
my  beloved,  thou  shalt  sorrow  for  a  son,'  and  he  feels  that  the 
day  of  the  prophecy's  sad  fulfilment  has  come.  Such 
pathetic  incidents  as  this  and,  to  borrow  a  more  familiar  ex 
ample,  the  touching  tribute  to  a  mother's  tenderness  in  the 
hour  of  need  which  is  told  in  2  Kings  iv.  18-20,  move  us 
more  than  the  story  of  kingcraft  in  which  each  is  imbedded. 

The  Muhfibharata,  or  '  great  history  of  the  descendants  of 
Bharata,'  contains  above  200,000  lines,  and  is  the  work  of 
different  authors  at  different  periods.  It  is  a  story  of 
quarrels  between  rival  families,  whose  adventures  and  wars 
do  not  however  occupy  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  narra 
tive,  the  remaining  three-fourths  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
episodes  and  legends,  amongst  which  latter  is  one  of  the 
Deluge  closely  resembling  that  given  in  the  Satapatha- 
Bnihmana,  but  told  at  greater  length  ;  one  incident  being 
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that  when  the  flood  was  over  it  was  discovered  that  among 
the  treasures  which  had  been  lost  was  the  '  Amrita,  or  Drink 
of  Immortality.'  The  gods  met  in  council  to  consider  how 
the  loss  might  be  repaired,  when  Vishnu  advises  them  to 
churn  the  ocean  that  the  vexed  sea  might  give  back  its  spoil. 
With  the  aid  of  Brahma  and  the  King  of  the  Serpents  the 
lost  Amrita  is  recovered.  We  see  from  this  incident  that  the 
Vedic  gods  had  fallen  from  their  .high  places,  and  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  immortal,  except  through  partaking  of  the 
beverage  of  immortality.  The  Mahabharata  is  noted  for  a 
deeply  religious  and  philosophical  poem  called  the  '  Bhagavad- 
Gfcfca,  i.e.,  '  Revelations  from  the  Deity,'  which  is  interwoven 
in  the  midst  of  a  battle  scene. 

The  Puranas,  which  are  barely  a  thousand  years  old,  are 
eighteen  in  number.  Their  contents  are  very  miscellaneous, 
embracing  cosmogony,  legends  (many  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  Mahabharata  and  cast  in  an  expanded  form), 
genealogies  of  the  gods,  directions  about  festivals,  &c.,  all 
written  in  the  form  of  dialogue  and  presented  in  a  style 
which  secures  their  being  widely  read  by  the  common  people. 
They  are  evidently  of  priestly  origin,  one  main  object  in  their 
compilation  being  the  exaltation  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  each  of 
whom  has  Puranas  written  to  his  praise  and  glory ;  Vishnu 
more  than  Siva.  The  Tantras  are  certain  works  in  which 
directions  are  given  for  the  correct  performance  of  rites  in 
honour  of  the  '  energy '  or  wife  of  Siva,  many  of  which  are 
of  a  debasing  kind. 

The  sacred  literature  of  Hinduism  thus  shows  three 
distinct  periods  in  the  history  of  that  religion:  1st,  the 
Vedic,  represented  by  the  Vedas  (the  fourth  Veda  excepted, 
as  being  the  latest),  Sutras  and  forest-treatises;  2d,  the 
Brahmam'c,  by  the  laws  of  Manu  and  the  Epic  poems,  a 
period  during  which  the  systems  of  philosophy,  the  Hindu 
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triad,  the  division  of  people  into  caste,  &c.,  arose  ;  and, 
Buddhism  having  in  the  meantime  risen  and  declined,  3d,  the 
modern  Hindu,  represented  by  the  Puranas  and  kindred 
works. 

Very  much  of  interest,  which  is  beyond  the  province  of 
this  book  to  deal  with,  awaits  the  student  of  the  secular 
literature  of  India, — its  dramas,  fictions,  lyric  poetry  and 
fables.  Of  these  a  very  able  analysis  is  given  in  Manning's 
'  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India'  (Allen  &  Co.,  30s.) ;  while  all 
that  the  ordinary  reader  would  care  to  know  concerning  the 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  periods  and  the  contents  of  the  two 
great  epics  and  leading  dramas  is  given  in  a  condensed  but 
lively  form'  in  Talboys  Wheeler's  '  Hist,  of  India '  (Triibner  & 
Co.,  3  vols.,  57s.),  Miss  Richardson's  'Iliad  of  the, East' 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  7s.  6d),  and  Mr  Griffiths'  '  Specimens  of 
Indian  Poetry'  (Trubner  &  Co.,  6s.)  ;  Mr  Griffiths  has  also 
recently  completed  a  translation  of  the  'Rfimayana'  (Trubner 
&  Co.,  84s.)  ;  while  the  Mahabharata  is  the  subject  of  a 
learned  article  in  the  Westminster  Renew,  April  1868.  For 
full  information  on  the  matters  of  this  Note  the  most  valuable 
and  accessible  books  are  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson's  Works 
(especially  vols.  vi.-x.  for  the  contents  of  the  Puranas) ; 
Colebrooke's  Essays ;  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts ;  Max  M liner's 
Rig-Veda;  all  which  are  published  by  Messrs  Trubner  &  Co., 
but,  owing  unfortunately  to  the  limited  number  of  readers 
among  whom  they  circulate,  somewhat  high-priced. 

NOTE  G,  page  150. 

ON  THE  WORDS  BRAHMA  OR  BRAHM  AND  BRAHMA. 

Brahma  or  Brahm  is  the  nominative  singular  of  the  neuter 
noun  Brahman,  which  meant  originally  '  force,  will,  wish,  and 
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the  propulsive  power  of  creation.1  '  But,'  remarks  Professor 
Max  M tiller,  '  this  impersonal  brahman  as  soon  as  it  is  named, 
grows  into  something  strange  and  divine.  It  ends  by  being 
one  of  many  gods,  one  of  the  great  triad  worshipped  to  the 
present  day.'  Brahma  is  the  nominative  singular  of  the  mas 
culine  noun. 

NOTE  H,  page  159. 

THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  PARSI  RELIGION. 

By  the  name  Zend-Avesta,  or,  as  the  native  scholars  have 
it,  Avesta-Zend,  'text  or  scripture'  and  'commentary,' 
is  said  to  be  signified,  but  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  un 
certain.  The  books  included  under  this  title  are  ascribed  by 
the  Parsis  to  Zoroaster,  to  whom  it  was  said  God  revealed 
them  in  the  form  of  conversations,  as,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament,  He  talked  with  Moses.  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  Gathas,  which  are  the  oldest  portion,  and  which  may 
embody  what  Zoroaster  communicated  to  his  disciples,  the 
Avesta  is  probably,  as  its  fragmentary  character  denotes,  the 
result  of  tradition  gathered  from  many  sources. 

It  consists  of  the  Yazna,  the  Vispered,  which  together  with 
a  third  portion,  the  Vendiddd,  make  up  the  Vendiddd  Sdde; 
and  the  Yeslit,  which  added  to  some  smaller  pieces,  composes 
the  Khordeh-Avesta,  or  '  lesser  Avesta.' 

These  include  the  Avesta  proper,  which  is  written  in  an 
ancient  Persian  language,  from  which  the  modern  dialects  of 
Persia  are  probably  descended.  Attached  to  the  Avesta  are 
translations  and  explanations  of  its  text,  some  written  inPehlevi, 
an  ancient  mixed  language,  and  others  inParsi,an  older  form  of 
the  modern  Persian.  To  this  additional  matter  the  name  Zend 
is  more  correctly  given  ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  still  later 
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additions,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  Hundehesh,  a 
digest  of  Zoroastrian  scriptures  and  doctrines.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  Avesta  is  the  Yazna  (from  a  word  allied  to  the 
Sanskrit  ynjna,  meaning  *  sacrifice ').  It  consists  of  seventy- 
two  chapters,  many  of  which  drily  detail  the  chief  '  person 
ages  and  objects  recognized  by  the  Zoroastrian  religion,' 
while  the  remaining  and  older  portion  is  of  greater  interest. 
It  includes  the  Gathas,  five  collections  of  unrhymed  metrical 
hymns,  which,  speaking  broadly,  are  related  to  the  rest  as 
the  Rig-veda  to  the  Brahman  as.  The  first  hymn  is  headed 
4  The  Revealed  Thought,  the  Revealed  Word,  the  Revealed 
Deed  of  Zaratlmstra  the  Holy;  the  Archangel's  first  song,  the 
Gathas.'  '  They  are  all  more  or  less  devoted  to  exhortations  on 
the  part  of  the  prophet  to  forsake  the  devas  (see  p.  160),  and 
to  bow  only  before  Ahuramazda,'  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his 
angels,  and  to  earth,  fire,  water,  &c.,  prayers  are  addressed  in 
other  portions  of  the  Yazna  and  also  the  Vispered.  The  Ven- 
didad  embodies  the  moral  and  ceremonial  code,  by  which  a 
man  may  keep  pure.  The  whole  is  in  the  form  of  conversa 
tions  beween  Ormuzd  and  Zoroaster,  and  the  first  part  recites 
the  sixteen  Aryan  countries  referred  to  at  p.  70  ;  the  second 
part  treats  of  laws  and  ceremonies  ;  the  third  part  of  spells 
against  evil  spirits  and  diseases.  The  Yesht  contains  the  gi-rin 
of  legends  introduced  into  the  great  Persian  epic,  the  Shah- 
nameh,  and  addresses  to  the  archangels,  the  sun,  the  heavenly 
fountain,  the  souls  of  the  departed,  &c. 

I  hope  that  enough  has  been  said  in  the  brief  chapter  on 
Zoroastrianism  to  show  that  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  the  Avesta  as  a  guide  to  our  knowledge  of 
a  religion,  noblest  and  purest  of  the  ancient  faiths,  and  the 
influence  of  which  upon  surrounding  and  subsequent  beliefs 
was  marked.  (Spiegel's  '  Avesta,  die  heiligen  schriften  der 
parsen,'  tr.  Bleek ;  Dr  Haug's  Essays,  a  reprint  of  which  is 
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much  to  be  desired  ;  Whitney's  'Oriental,  &c.,  Studies,'  art. 
4  Avesta;'  and  Miiller's  'Chips,'  vol.  i.,  are  among  the  leading 
authorities.  On  the  use  of  the  word  '  Zend/  see  Max  Miiller's 
4  Lect.  on  Language/  vol.  i.  p.  237,  6th  edit.) 

NOTE  I,  page  171. 

LEGENDS  RELATING  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  BUDDHA. 

The  belief  in  transmigration  is  common  to  both  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism,  and  abundant  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
in  the  histories  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  former  births  of 
Buddha  narrated  in  the  Jataka,  to  which  reference  was  made 
at  page  124.  In  the  legend  concerning  him  which  Bishop 
Bigandet  has  translated  from  the  Burmese  (itself  apparently 
a  compilation  from  a  MS.  in  the  Pali,  or  sacred  language  of 
the  Buddhist  literature),  it  is  said,  that  while  dwelling  in  the 
abode  of  the  Nats,  living  a  life  of  contemplation,  he  received 
the  news  that,  having  passed  through  the  needful  preceding 
stages  of  existence,  he  was  to  become  a  Buddha,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  that  name  who  have  appeared  in  the  world  to  open 
for  men  the  way  to  deliverance.  According  to  the  Buddhists, 
the  places  of  different  orders  of  beings  are  arranged  as  fol 
lows,  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  earth  to  a  mea 
sureless  height  above  it.  Lowest  of  all  are  the  four  states  of 
punishment ;  then  the  abode  of  man  ;  above  this  the  six  seats 
of  Nats,  beings  who  play  a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  who  are  akin  to  the  spirits  a  belief  in  whom  is 
common  to  all  religions  ;  above  these  dwell  the  Brahmas,  who 
are  free  from  all  low  passions,  yet  not  fully  weaned  from  love 
of  the  world.  Above  these  are  seats  occupied  by  the  Arupa, 
who  have  reached  the  summit  of  perfection,  and  whom  one 
step  farther  will  carry  into  Nirvana.  After  a  while,  the 
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future  Buddha,  then  known  as  Phralaong,  having  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  Nats,  and  made  choice  of  birth  in 
a  princely  caste  as  befitting  his  high  calling,  descended  to 
earth,  and  at  that  moment  great  wonders  appeared  ;  a  radi 
ant  light  was   spread  over  ten  thousand  worlds;    the  blind 
saw,  the  dumb  spake,  the  lame  walked,  the  deformed  stood 
erect,  prisoners  were  freed  ;  refreshing  breezes  blew  gently 
over  the  earth  ;  cooling  springs  burst  forth,  and  soft  showers 
fell ;  flowers  of  richest  colour  bloomed ;  lilies  dropped  from 
the  sky,  scattering  sweet  scent  around ;  the  songs  of  the 
Nats  were  heard  by  the  glad  ears  of  men,  and  the  choicest 
perfumes  were  diffused  through  the  air.     Then  came  from 
their  high  abode  spirits  to  watch  over  the  palace  where  the 
child  was  to  be  born,  and  to  ward  off  harm  from  him  and  his 
royal  mother,  whose  soul  rested  in  a  perfect  calm.     Then  in 
due  time  the  child  was  born,  and  at  once  stood  erect  before 
the  wondering  men  and  spirits,  while,  leaping,  he  said,  *  This 
is  my  last  birth  ;  there  shall  be  to  me  no  other  state  of  ex 
istence  ;  I  am  the  greatest  of  all  beings.'     At  his  birth  there 
sprang  from  out  the  ground   the   famous   tree,   under  the 
shadow  of  which  he  was  to  become  Buddha.     'The  Bo-tree 
is  the  "  pippul "  (JFicus  religiosa")  of  India.  It  differs  from  the 
Banyan  (F.  Indica)  by  sending  down  no  roots  from  its  bran 
ches.     Its  heart-shaped  leaves,  with  long  attenuated  points, 
are  attached  to  the  stem  by  so  slender  a  stalk  that  they  appear 
in  the  profoundest  calm  to  be  ever  in  motion  ;  and  thus,  like 
the  leaves  of  the  aspen,  which,  from  the  tradition  that  the  cross 
was  made  of  that  wood,  the  Syrians  believe  to  tremble  in  re 
collection  of  the  events  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  those  of 
the  Bo-tree  are  supposed  by  Buddhists  to  exhibit  a  tremulous 
veneration  associated  with  the  sacred  scenes  of  which  they 
were   the  witnesses.'     ('  Tennent's  Ceylon,'  Vol.  I.,  p.  342.) 
Among  the  people  who  came,  glad  hearted,  at  the  news  of 
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the  wonderful  child's  birth,  special  mention  is  made  in  the 
legends  of  a  devout  old  man,  reminding  us  of  Simeon,  who, 
for  his  great  holiness,  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Although 
joy  overflowed  his  soul  at  the  great  future  which  lay  before 
the  child,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  because  he  knew  that  he 
should  not  live  to  see  it.  Seven  days  after  the  birth  of  Thei- 
dat,  for  so  they  named  the  child,  because  of  the  service  he 
was  to  render  to  mankind,  his  mother  died,  and  for  her  vir 
tues  was  taken  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Nats. 

Bishop  Bigandet  remarks  ('  Legend,'  &c.,  p.  16),  that  'it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  conception  of  Phralaong  in  his  mother's 
womb  is  wrapped  up  in  a  mysterious  obscurity  which  appears  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  conjugal  intercourse.  The  Cochin-Chinese 
in  their  religious  legends,  pretend  that  Buddha  was  conceived 
and  born  from  Maia  in  a  wonderful  manner,  not  resembling 
at  all  what  takes  place  according  to  the  law  of  nature.'  In 
giving  543  B.C.  as  the  date  of  Buddha's  death,  I  have  fol 
lowed  that  generally  received  as  based  on  the  Sinhalese 
authorities.  Some,  however,  place  that  event  a  century  or 
more  later,  which,  in  so  uncertain  a  matter  as  the  older 
Hindu  chronology,  is  not  a  very  remarkable  difference. 


NOTE  K,  page  177. 

THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  BUDDHISM. 

The  Tripitaka  or  sacred  canon  of  the  Buddhists  is  in  three 
divisions,  the  Vinaya-pitaka ;  the  Sutta-pitaka ;  and  the 
Abhidhamma-pitaka ;  the  second  and  third  pitakas  being 
'  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Dharma 
or  law.'  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists,  is  an 
ancient  dialect,  related  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  as  Italian  is 
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related  to  Latin,  and  was  once  spoken  in  that  part  of  India 
where  Buddhism  had  its  rise.  In  their  belief  that  it  is  divine 
and  the  parent  of  all  other  languages,  the  Buddhists  form 
no  exception  to  some  other  religionists  in  their  notion  con 
cerning  the  language  of  their  sacred  books.  (See  Max 
Muller's  '  Lect.  on  Language,'  vol.  i.  pp.  146,  161,  6th  edit.) 
The  Tripitaka,  which  was  found  to  exist  in  Sanskrit  also,  has 
been  translated  into  the  languages  of  the  different  countries 
where  Buddhism  was  propagated  ;  into  Tibetan,  Mongolian, 
Chinese,  Burmese,  &c.,  but  for  our  most  accurate  knowledge 
respecting  it  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  materials  fur 
nished  by  the  island  of  Ceylon,  among  which  are  two  works 
of  great  value,  the  Dipavansa,  or  history  of  Buddhism  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  Mahavansa,  a  history  of  that  island  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

The  canonical  books  and  their  commentaries  form  a  mass 
of  literature  bewildering  in  its  vastness  ;  the  three  Pitakas 
alone  extending  to  592,000  stanzas,  and  the  Atthakutha  or 
commentaries,  containing  361,550  more.  According  to  a 
statement  quoted  by  Spence  Hardy  in  his  l  L<-nids  and 
Theories  of  the  Buddhists/  the  canon  contains  L>(.),:;68,000 
letters,  (five  or  six  times  more  than  the  Bible  contains,)  and 
Max  M  tiller  tells  us  that  '  the  Tibetan  edition  of  the  Buddhist 
cinon,  consisting  of  two  collections,  the  Kanjur  and  the 
Tanjur,  numbers  about  325  volumes  folio,  cadi  weighing  in 
the  re-kin  edition  from  four  to  live  pounds.  The  Sutta- 
pitakn,  which  contains  the  discourses  of  Buddha,  comprises 
live  separate  works,  the  last  of  which  is  composed  of  littcen 
books,  the  second  being  the  '  Dhannnapada,'  or  'path  of 
virtue'5  (see  p.  181).  The  most  popular  portion  of  this 
pitaka  are  the  sutras  or  discourses  concerning  his  550  births, 
which  profess  to  have  been  narrated  by  Buddha  himself,  and 
are  embraced  under  the  title  '  Pansiya-panas-jataka- 
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pota.'  Messrs  Triibner  make  the  welcome  announcement  of 
an  edition  of  the  *  Jataka,'  comprising  Pali  text  edited  by 
Faiisboll  and  English  translation  by  Childers.  Upon  Budd 
hism  generally,  see  Rev.  Spence  Hardy's  'Manual'  (out  of 
print)  ;  '  Eastern  Monachism '  and  '  Legends  and  Theories  of 
the  Buddhists'  (Williams  &  Norgate,  7s.  6d.  each)  ;  Bigan- 
det's  'Legend  of  Gaudama,'  from  the  Burmese  (Triibner  &  Co., 
18s.)  ;  k  Buddhagosha's  Parables,'  prefaced  by  Max  Mailer's 
translation  of  the  '  Dharnmapada'  (Triibner  &  Co.,  12s.  6d.)  ; 
Sir  M.  C.  Swamy's  '  Sutta  Nipata,'  a  translation  of  certain 
discourses  from  the  Sutta-pitaka  (Triibner,  6s.)  ;  Alabaster's 
'  Wheel  of  the  Law'  (Triibner,  14s)  ;  Max  Mailer's  'Chips/ 
vol.  i.  ;  also  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion ' 
(Longmans,  10s.  6d.)  ;  Bartelemy  Saint- Hilaire's  '  Le  Bouddha 
et  sa  Religion'  (Paris,  1860)  ;  Eugene  Burnoufs  'Introduc 
tion  a  1'Histoire  du  Buddhisme  indien'  (Paris,  1844)  ;  Schla- 
gintweit's  '  Buddhism  in  Tibet '  (Triibner  &  Co.,  42s.)  ;  Otto 
Kistner's  'Buddha  and  his  Doctrines'  (Trubner,  2s.  6d)  ; 
Beal's  'Travels  of  Fah-Hian  and  Sung-Yun'  (Trubner,  10s! 
6d.)  ;  Ib.  'Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures'  (Trubner,  15s.); 
Cunningham's  '  Bhilsa  Topes,'  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of 
Central  India  (Trubner,  21s.)  ;  the  Journals  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  the  works  of  Bunsen,  Colebrooke,  Ferguson 
Wilson,  &c. 


NOTE  L,  page  195. 

THE   SACRED   BOOKS,    OR   CLASSICS,    OF   THE   CHINESE. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  books  included  under  this 
name,  Dr  Legge  tells  us  that  those  now  recognized  as  of 
highest  authority  in  China  are  comprehended  under  the 
denominations  of  'The  Five  King'  and  'The  Four  Shoo.' 
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4  The  Five  King '  are  the  five  canonical  works,  containing  the 
truths  upon  the  highest  subjects  from  the  sages  of  China,  and 
which  should  be  received  as  law  by  all  generations.  The 
term  shoo  simply  means  'writings'  or  'books.'  ('  The  Chinese 
Classics,'  vol.  i.,  p.  1.)  The  Five  King  are  the  Yih,  or  '  Book 
of  Changes  ; '  the  Shoo,  or  '  Book  of  Historical  Documents  ; ' 
the  She,  or  '  Book  of  Poetry ; '  the  Le-Ke,  or  '  Record  of 
Rites ;  '  and  the  CKun  Ta'ew  or  '  Spring  and  Autumn/  annals 
extending  from  B.C.  721  to  480. 

Confucius  made  some  additions  to  the  Yih,  Shoo  and  She, 
but  '  the  Ch'uu  Ts'ew  is  the  only  one  of  the  Five  King  which 
can,  with  an  approximation  to  correctness,  be  described  as  of 
his  own  "  making."  ' 

The  four  books  are  the  Lun  I'M,  occupied  chiefly  with  the 
sayings  of  Confucius  ;  the  Ta  Ileo,  or  '  Great  Learning,'  by 
Tsang-Sin,  a  disciple  of  Confucius ;  the  Chung  Yung  or 
'  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  '  (these  three  works  will  be  found 
fully  analysed  in  the  first  vol.  of  Legge's  '  Chinese  Classics')  ; 
and  the  Works  of  Mencius,  the  '  Master's '  most  illustrious 
disciple.  '  After  the  death  of  Confucius,  there  was  an  end  of 
his  exquisite  words ;  and  when  his  seventy  disciples  had 
passed  away,  violence  began  to  be  done  to  their  meaning.' 
So  runs  the  ancient  chronicle,  from  which  we  further  learn 
that  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  the  courtiers  per 
suaded  the  Emperors  of  the  Ts'in  dynasty  (B.C.'  220-205)  to 
burn  the  sacred  books  and  the  writings  of  the  philosophers, 
and  to  slaughter  a  large  number  of  scholars  for  keeping  copies 
of  the  forbidden  books.  But  when  the  Emperors  of  the  Hau 
dynasty  came  to  the  throne  they  set  themselves  to  repair  the 
loss,  and  by  great  effort  succeeded  in  recovering  the  ancient 
literature,  since  which  'the  successive  dynasties  have  con 
sidered  the  literary  monuments  of  the  country  to  be  an  object 
of  their  .special  cure,'  and  Dr  Legge  is  satisfied  that  the 
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evidence  is  complete  that  the  classical  books  of  China  have 
come  down  from  at  least  a  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
substantially  the  same  as  we  have  them  at  present. 

See  Legge's  'Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,'  10s.  6d. ; 
Ib.  'Works  of  Mencius,'  12s. ;  Ib.  'Chinese  Classics/  £16, 16s, 
(Triibner);  Freeman  Clarke's  'Ten  Great  Religions' 
(Triibner,  14s.)  ;  and  the  works  of  Archdeacon  Efardwick, 
Doolittle,  Meadows,  &c. 

The  mere  recital  of  the  names  of  the  sacred  books  which 
has  filled  the  larger  portion  of  these  Notes  indicates  how 
impossible  it  is  within  the  limits  of  a  single  life  to  acquire  full 
knowledge  of  the  book -religions  of  the  world  alone.  And 
when  we  remember  how  hard  it  is  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  doctrinal  differences  which  divide  Christendom  into  many 
sects,  and  to  master  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  of  the 
separate  organizations,  we  must  not  wonder  if  we  fail  to  dis 
cern  clearly  the  salient  features  of  religions  in  the  study  of 
which  these  difficulties  are  multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  But 
one  thing  we  surely  cannot  fail  to  learn  :  the  lesson  of  a 
larger  charity  towards  all. 
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'  Abou  Ben  Adhem,'  legend  of,  253. 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  Muslim  legend 
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,,        and  Zoroaster,  159. 
Adam,  Muslim  legend  abouc,  211. 

„      and  Eve,  47. 
Africa,  spread  of  Islam  in,  224. 
Age,  probable,  of  deposits  in  '  Kent's 

Hole,'  59. 

„  „          of  Vedic  hymns,  266. 

Agni,  god  of  fire,  139,  148,  150.  265. 

„     birth  of,  and  Vedic  hymn  to,  140. 
Ahana  and  Athene,  101. 
Ahriman,  Persian  god  of  darkness,  23, 

46,  70,  161,  164,  168. 
Ahura  Mazda,  see  Ormuzd. 
Airyanem-Vaego,  the  Persian  Eden,  70. 
Al-Hah,  Allah.  202. 
All-Father  (Alfadir),  7,  27,  215. 
Altar,  91,  92. 
„      of  Agni,  148. 
„      offerings  by  Aryans  upon,  94. 
Ancestors,  offerings  to  spirits  of,  148. 

„          worship  of,  190. 
Angels,  Buddhist  belief  in,  273. 

„       Mohammadan  „      '214. 

,,       Zoroastrian       „       160. 
'  Angra-Mainyus'  (Ahriman),  101. 
Animals,  criminality  of,  50,  259. 
Antiquity  of  man  in  Europe,  56,  59,  61. 
Apollo  and  Python,  myth  of,  106. 
Arabs,  character  of  the,  210. 

„      figurative  language  of,  236. 

„      past  influence  of,  in  Europe,  225. 
Aranyakas,  264,  267. 
'Arya,'  meaning  of,  68. 
Aryan  civilization,  75. 

„      languages,  table  of,  83. 

„      myths  and  fairy  tales,  96-128. 

„      religion,  86-96. 

„      tribes,  67. 


Aryan  tribes,  separation  of,  128. 
Aryans,  division  among  the  Eastern, 

133. 

„        source  of  knowledge  about,  79. 
Asgard,  abode  of  the  Norse  gods,  27. 
Asoka,  king,  182. 
Ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  125. 
Assyrian  legend  of  the  Creation,  etc., 

255. 

Atharva-Veda,  264,  266. 
Athen§,  myth  of,  101. 
Atlantis,  lost  island  of,  37. 
Atthakatha,  276. 
Attraction,  law  of,  31,  33. 
Avatars  of  Vishnu,  153,  2fi7. 
Avesta-Zend,  see  Zend-Avesta. 

B. 

Baal,  a  Semitic  god,  202. 

Bab-il,  20i. 

Babylon,  captivity  of  Jews  in,  166, 167. 

Babylonian   legend   of   the   Creation, 

22,  255. 
Flood,  72. 

Tower  of  Babel,  73. 
Bactria,  75,  85,  158,  163. 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  quoted,  236. 
Beast-fables,  125. 
'Beauty  and  the  Beast,'  variants  of, 

5,  120-124. 

Bel,  a  Semitic  god,  202. 
Belus,  „  23. 

Berosus,  22. 
Beth-el,  201. 
Bhagavad-Gita,  269. 
Bible,  mode  of  study  of  the,  230. 

„      origin  and  growth  of,  232,  238. 

„     inspiration  of,  235. 
Birth  of  Buddha,  legends  relating  to 

the.  273. 
Birthplace  of  mankind,  supposed,  38, 

53,  260. 
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Black  Stone,  the,  208,  211,  214. 
Books,  sacred,  see  Sacred  Books. 
Bo-Tree,  274. 
BrahmS,  24,  150,  270. 

,,        creation  of  heaven  and  earth 

by.  2"). 

Brahma,  151,  etc.,  269,  270. 
Brahma-Veda,  264,  266. 
Brahman,  Buddha  and  the,  179. 
Bruhmanas,  139,  264,  2Hti. 
Brahmaiis,  rise  of  t  lie,  l-'il. 

„  tyranny  of  the,  151. 

Brahmanism,  see  Hinduism. 
Blidge  nl  souls,  Hil,  223. 

Britain,  Great,  more  than  once  beneath 

the  sea,  157,  •">•>. 
'  Brother,'  meaning  of,  77. 
Brutes,  difference  between  man  and, 

49,  54. 

„       punished  as  criminals.  -Mi.  2-Vi. 

Buddha,  lil'e  of,  sketch  of  the,  171-17(i. 

„         as  ninth  descent  of   Yi>hnu. 

154. 
„         leading  doctrines  taught  by, 

,        legends  as  to  the  birth    of, 

„        stories  concerning,  178. 

„        teaching  of,  IMI  1^2. 
Buddha's  death,  cate  of.  27"). 

four  paths  to  Nirvana,  184. 

„       ten  commandmenta,  1»5. 
Buddhism,  countries  professing,  1.-2. 

„  and     Uoman     Catholicism. 

likeness  between,  1*7. 
„          a  state  religion  of  China, 

I'.tl. 
,,          ri.-e  and  decay  of,  in  India, 

181 

,,          source  of  success  of,  !*•"». 
Buddhist  councils,  17»i. 

„         fables,  see  Jataka. 
,,         forms  of  worship,  1S7. 
„         legends  of  the  past,  44. 
,,         scriptures,  177. 
Bull  and  cows,  mythical,  108. 

worship  of,  1  .">"». 
Burning  of  body.  I  t  \ 

„         of  remains  of  Buddhti,  176. 


c. 

Carte,  181,  18& 

Caverns,    discovery    of    stone    imple 
ments  in.  •">''. 
Celtic  langua.L 


Celtic  races,  67,  85. 

migration  to  Europe,  130. 
Ceylon,  Buddhist  relics  and  literature 
in,  1S3,  275. 

Chaldean  and  Jewish  legends,  relation 

between.  2 •">•"'. 

„         legend  ot  the  Flood,  72. 
„  „        Tower  of  Babel.  73. 

Chalk,  nature  and  rate  of  deposit  of, 

39. 
Changes  on  the  earth's  surface,  4,  37, 

55. 

Charity,  Mohammad's  sermon  on,  21»;. 
Child-life    as    illustrative    of    myth- 
making,  103. 
China,  religions  of,  189,  etc. 

„      sacred  books  of,  19o,  277. 
Chinese  language,  s2. 

,,         manner*  and  customs,  189. 
„         reverence  for  learning,  190. 
„         worship  of  ancrstoi-. 
Christ.  Muslim  reverence  for,  2,13. 
ChviMian  religion,  relation  of,  toother 

religions,  24<i. 
Christians  in  Arabia,  212. 
Cinderella,    origin     and    variants     of 

tale  of.  ;-),  117   IJn. 
Civilization  of  the  Aryan-;.  7">. 

of    pre-Aiyun    races,    65, 

134. 

Climate  of  Europe,  changes  in,  54,  •>•>. 
Comets,  origin  of ,  31. 
Commandments,  ten,  of  Buddha,  185. 
Confucius,  .sketch  of  the  life  of,  192- 

194. 

teaching  of,  UK?,  197. 
Cooling  of  sun.  planets,  ami  moons,  34. 
Councils,  l',ii'!dliixt,  176. 
Creation,  legends  of.  in  (Jenesis.  13-15. 
,,         Babylonian    legend    of,    22, 

us. 

Egyptian,  23. 
Greek,  27. 

Hindu.  21. 
Persian,  23. 
„         Scandinavian.  25. 
„         of  man,  2:!,  2U.  2S.  48,  50,  52. 

t4>\A  by  Science.  2!i,  <  tc 
Criminality  of  animals,  etc.,  50,  259. 
Crust  of  the  earth,  ;i3,  36,  39,  40. 
Cyrus,  l(Jt>,  -2VJ. 

D. 

'  Daughter,'  meaning  of.  77. 
Dawn  as  a  source  of  myth,  104. 
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'  Day,'  meaning  of,  in  Genesis,  20. 
Dead  body  dreaded  by  the  Parsis,  167 
Death,  Buddha  on  the  law  of,  179. 

„      Confucius  on,  195. 

„      of  Mohammad,  221. 

„      Norsemen's  idea  of,  27. 

„      date  of  Buddha's,  275. 
'  Deity,'  origin  of  word,  88. 
Deluge,  see  Flood. 
Deodand,  260. 

Deus,  same  as  Dyaus,  Zeus,  etc.,  88. 
Deva  (bright),  88. 
Devas  (bad  spirits),  70,  160. 
Development  of  man's  higher  nature. 

249. 
Devil,  the,  48,  106,  168,  256. 

„      temptation  of  Buddha  by,  174. 
Dhiimmapada,  181,  276. 
'  Div,'  a  form  of  dyu,  88. 
Dyaus,  chief  Aryan  god,  88. 

„      displaced  by  Indra,  141. 

„       same  as  Zeus,  etc.,  88. 

,,      -pftar,  same  as  Jupiter,  89. 


E. 

'Earth,'  meaning  of,  68. 

„        changes  in  surface  of  the,  4. 

37,  55. 

„         crust  of  the,  33,  36,  39. 
„        future  of  the,  35. 
„        invoked  as  'mother'  87,139, 

149. 
„        once  a  sun,  34. 

store  of  heat  in  the,  34. 
Eastern  Aryans,  132,  148. 
'  Eddas,'  meaning  of,  26,  27. 
Eden,  Garden  of,  15,  42,  257. 
„  Persian,  70. 

Egg,  notion  that  heaven  and  earth  are 

made  from  an,  25. 
Egypt,  religion  of  ancient,  241. 
Egyptian  legend  of  the  Creation.  23. 
Eight  steps  to  Nirvana,  Buddha's,  185. 
El,  a  Semitic  god,  201. 
Elves,  97. 

Epic  poems  of  Aryan  nations  as  out 
growth  of  myth,  98. 
'Erin,'  probably  allied  to  'Aryan,'  69 
Erinyes,  the  Greek  Furies,  112. 
Eskimos,  61. 

Europe,  changes  in  climate  and  sur 
face  of;  54,  55,  56. 

„        antiquity  of  man  in,  56,  59,  61. 
„        eai  ly  races  in,  61-63. 


Europe,  migration  of  Aryans  to,  130. 
Evil,  source  of,  169. 


F. 

Fairy  Tales,  common  origin  of  many, 

98,  etc. 
„          Beauty  and  the  Beast,  120- 

124. 

Cinderella,  117-120 
„          Giant  \vho  had  no  heart  in 

his  body,  121. 

„          House  that  Jack  Built,  126 
„  Jinn's  soul,  123. 

Punchkir.,  122. 
Family  life,  Aryan,  77. 
'Father,'  meaning  of,  77. 
Finns,  language  of  the,  83. 

,,      notion   of,   about  heaven   and 

earth,  25. 

Fire,  worship  of,  139.  164. 
„     -god,  Agni,  14i). 
,,  ,,     hymn  to,  141. 

Flood,  legends  of  a,  71,  72,  74,  257,  268. 
Fo,  the  Chinese  name  of  Buddha,  191. 
Forces  of  nature,  31. 
Four  paths  to  Nirvana,  Buddha's,  184. 
Treyja,  the  'lady,'  215. 
Frog,  the  sun  as  a,  112. 
Frost-giants,  26. 
Funeral  hymn,  Hindu,  149. 
Future  life,  belief  in  a,  147,  164,  166, 
186,  211,  223,  242,  243. 

GK 

Ganges,  River,  155. 
Garden  of  Eden,  l'>,  42,  70,  257. 
Gathas,  161,  271,  272. 
Gautama  Buddha,  171. 
Gellert,  myth  of  the  hound,  98,  115 
Genesis,  legends  of  creation  in,  13-15. 
„        creation  of  man  in.  48-50. 
„       meaning  of  'day'  in,  20. 

iantwho  h;td  no  heart  in  his  body,  121. 
Glacial  Epoch,  see  Ice  Age. 
Gloaming,  Nurse,  105. 
'Goddess  of  Speech,'  95. 
Gods,  Aryan,  89. 

„      Semitic,  201,  202. 

„      Vedic,  139. 
Grand  Lama,  the,  188. 
Greece,  religion  of  ancient,  242. 
Greek  language,  84. 

,,     legend  of  the  creation,  27. 
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Greek  legend  of  the  first  man,  45.  Institutes  of  Mann,  24,  78.  264,  266 

myths,  meaning  of  the,  100-102,  \  Ishmael,  Arab  legend  of,  215. 
110-112.  'Islam,'  meaning  of,  204. 

Islrfm,  doctrines  of,  213.  217.  223. 
„      spread  of,  221,223,  224. 


. 

•  Grimm's  law,'  81. 

Gypsies,  language  of  the,  83. 


H. 

Heat,  nature  of,  32. 

„     btore  of,  inside  the  earth,  34. 
Heaven    and    Earth,    creation   of,  by 
„  „  Brahma,  25 

,,  „          as    father    and 

mother,  89. 

Hebrew  language,  source  of,  202. 
Hel,  Hela,  goddess,  215,  244. 
Hercules  and  Cacus,  myth  of,  106. 
Hesiod,  27. 

Hindu  legend  of  the  Creation,  24. 
„  „  Deluge,  2UU,  2C8. 

„      funeral  hymn,  149. 
„      Trinity,  139,  152. 
Hinduism,  ancient  and   modern,   136, 

etc. 

present  condition  of,  155. 
Hindus,  ancient  prayer  of  the,  143. 

„        belief  of,  in  a  future 

life,  147. 

Hira,  Mount,  209,  226. 
Homa-offei'ing,  1<>4. 
Horse,  sacrifice  of  the,  95. 
House  that  Jack  built.  126. 
Hungarian  language.  *:i. 
Huxley,  Professor,  quoted,  37. 


Ice  Age,  55,  fil. 

II,  llu,  a  Semitic  god,  72,  201. 

Hah,  202. 

Inanimate  things,  criminality  of,  259. 

Incarnation  of  Buddha,  '.'74,  i'7->. 

VMinu,  l.M,  154,  267. 
India,  rates  in.  131. 
Indo-European,  .iff  Aryan. 
Indra,  myth  of.  loi;.  !''•'.». 

„      Vedic.  god  of  the  sky,  139,  141, 

15i>,  K;O.  2G5. 
„      birth  of,  141. 
,,      hymn  to,  142. 
Inscriptions  in  'Kent's  Hn'r 
In.spiiation  of  the  l,iHe.  etc.,  2:jl. 
,,          defined,  240. 

theories  of,  235. 


,        , 
wars  of,  222,  225. 


J. 

Jah,  Jahveh  (Jehovah),  202. 
ilainas,  Hindu  sect  of,  Io6. 
JiCtaka  (Buddhist  fables).  124,  273,  276. 
Jewish  history,  importance  of,  203. 
„      legends  of  the  creation,  13-15. 
„  „  of  man.  48-r>0. 

„     Adam  and  Eve,  47. 
„     relation  of,  to  other 
legends,    18,    168, 
256, 
„       Sabbnth,  origin  of,  20. 

reliuion,  influence  of,  on  IsUm, 

214. 

Jews,  captivity  of,  in  Babylon,  166. 
„      Mohammad's   overtures   to   the, 

221. 

„      settlement  of,  in  Arabia,  211. 
Jovis,  same  as  Dyaus,  etc.,  88. 
Judgment,  day  of,  164,  223,  242. 
Juggernaut,  155. 
Jupiter,  89. 


K. 

Kaabah,  sacred  stone  of  the,  208,  211, 
214. 

Kali.  Hindu  troddes*.  1.->4. 
Kansa,  Hindu  demon-king,  154. 
Kapilavastu,  171. 
•  Kent's  Hole,'  deposits  in.  57. 

„  probable  age 

of,  59,  60. 

,,  inscriptions  in,  58. 

Kiblah,  220. 
•Kings,'  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 

195,  278. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  quoted,  129. 
Koran,  Content*  of  the,  2"J5.  •.'•-'<;. 

„       quotations  from  the,  216,  218, 

227-2--".). 

Koreish,  Arab  tribe  of  the,  208. 
Krishna,  Vishnu's  avatar  as,  153. 

worship  of,  l''\ 
Kronos,  myth  of,  loo,  110. 
K'ung-Foo-Tse,  see  Confucius,  192. 
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L. 

Language,  value  of,  as  a  clue  to  race, 

79-82,  132. 

„          stages  in  growth  of,  82. 
Languages,  Aryan,  83. 

„  „    words  common  to,  85. 

„  Semitic,  200. 

Lao-tse,  191. 
Laplace,  258. 
Latin  language,  84. 
Law  of  attraction,  31,  33. 

„      Grimm's,  81. 
Laws  of  Manu,  24,  78,  264,  26fi. 
Legend  of  Creation,  Babylonian,  22,  255. 
„         Egyptian,  23. 

Greek,  27. 
„         Hindu,  24. 

Jewish,  13-15. 
„        Persian,  23. 
„        Scandinavian,  25. 
Legends  of  birth  of  Buddha,  273. 

creation  of  man,  48-50,  etc. 
Flood,  71,  72,  268. 
Man's  happy  state,  44-47, 71. 
Mohammad,  205. 
Tower  of  Babel,  73. 
„         relation  between  Jewish  and 

Chaldean,  255. 

Light  and  darkness,  myths  of,  109. 
Limestone  caverns,  56. 


M. 

Magic  hatchets,  scissors,  etc.,  124. 
Mahabharata,  264,  268. 
'  Man,'  meaning  of,  49. 
Man,  antiquity  of,  in  Europe,  56,  59-61. 
„     difference  between,   and    brute, 

49,  54. 

„    legends  of  creation  of,  23,  26,  48- 

50,  52. 

„     supposed  birthplace  of,  38,  53,  260. 
Man's  happy  state,  legends  of,  44-47,  71. 

,,  development,  249. 
Mantras  or  hymns,  264. 
Manu.  Laws  or  Institutes  of,  24,  78,  264, 

266. 

Mars,  surface  of  the  planet,  41. 
Maruts,  Vedic  storm-gods,  139,  141. 
Mazda,  see  Ahura-Mazda 
Mecca,  208,  219,  225. 

„      origin  of,  215. 
Medina,  grave  reserved  for  Christ  at, 

213. 


Melech,  a  Semitic  god,  202. 

Men,  early  races  of,  in  Europe,  61. 

Mencius,  278. 

Messiah,  the  Persian,  164. 

Meteors,  origin  of,  31 

Milky  Way,  the,  11. 

Mitra,  Vedic  sun-god,  117,  139. 

Mohammad,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  208, 

etc. 

teaching  of,  213-217. 
Mohammadanism,  see  Islam, 
Moloch,  a  Semitic  god,  202. 
Mongol  race,  65,  134,  182. 
Mongolian  legend  ot  the  first  men,  45. 
Monks,  Buddhist,  187,  188. 
Moon  believed  to  be  alive,  87. 

„     Greek  notion  of  size  of,  11. 
Moon-plant,  see  Soma. 
Moons,  cooling  of,  34. 

„      once  white-hot,  30. 

origin  of,  30. 
'  Mother,'  meaning  of,  77. 

,,        earth  addressed  as,  87. 
Muir,  Dr,  quoted,  265. 
Muller,Max,quoted,  89,105,145,167,  271. 
'  Muslim,'  meaning  of,  204. 
Myth,  origin  of,  102-106. 

„      of    battle    between    light    and 
darkness,  106. 

„      of  the  dawn,  102,  104. 
Myths,  Aryan,  96-126 

„       Semitic,  1*6,  256. 

„      common  origin  of  certain,  98, 
106,  etc. 

„       concerning  a  happy  past,  44-47. 


ar 

Nats,  Buddhist  abode  of,  273. 
Nature,  personification  of,  87,  89. 
Nature  of  man  religious,  250. 
Nuture-mytlis,  102-104,  113. 

„      worship,  Aryan,  86-89. 
Nebulae,  41. 
Nebular    theory    of    origin    of    solar 

systems,  29-31,  258. 
Nirvana,  184,  273. 
Norseman's  idea  of  death,  27. 
Numbers,  sacred,  20,  21. 
Nurse  Gloaming,  105. 


o. 

Oceans;  how  formed,  35. 
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Odin  as  Alfadir  (All  Father),  26,  215. 
„        Valfaclir    (Choosing     Father). 

•11,  244. 

(Edipus,  my tli  of,  100. 
Old  Woman  and  pig.  talc  of,  126. 
Om.  symbol  of  Hindu  Trinity,  152. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  77 
Origin  of  myth.  102-106,  113. 
„         sacrifice.  Hi. 

the  solar  system,  29-31,  258. 
Ormu7.d.  Persian  god  of  light,  23,  46, 

70.  15'.),  K5D,  etc.,  -21-2. 
Ouranos,    llu. 
( ).\ygeu  in  the  earth's  crust,  40. 

P. 

Pali  language,  the,  275. 
Pal-sis,  23,  158,  271 
„        belief  of,  in  a  future  life,  164, 
166. 

„        fire-worshippers,  so-called,  165. 
„         legend  of  a  happy  past.  -1  4. 
Persia,  ancient  importance  of.  !•:<;. 
Persian  legend  of  the  Creation.  •.':;. 

„  „  first    man    and 

woman,  46. 

Personification  of  nature,  89. 
Pitaka,  see  Tripitaka. 
Planets,  origin  of  the,  30. 
„         cooling  of,  :;i. 
„        onee  suns,  34. 
Polynesian  idea  <>f  foreigners,  14. 
Prayer,  91. 

,        to  Varuna,  a  Vedic  god,  146, 

147. 

„        Koi  tin  on,  216,  228. 
Priestcraft,  origin  of.  '.'•_>. 
Prithivi,  Vcdie  euith-god,  1:!9.  1  II 
Proctor,    It.    A.,   on   origin    of   solar 

systi-m,  •-'•"»s. 

Prometheus,  myth  of,  4"). 
Psyche  and  Cn).id.  myth  of.  P.'". 
1'unchkin,  Hindu  fairy  tale  of,  122. 
Furaiias,  26o,  2C9. 


K. 

Races,  earliest,  of  men  in  Europe,  61, 

•;;j. 

Kama.  2(57. 
Ramftyana,  204.  •.'•;:. 
Religion  of  ancient  Kgyptians.  241. 
Greeks,  242. 


Religion  of  ancient  Romans,  '_M3. 
,,          Teutons,  '244. 
Buddhist.  170,  etc. 
Hindu,  U56,  etc. 
Mohammadan,  204,  etc. 
PftrsI,  158,  etc. 
Christian,  relation  of,  to  other 

religions,  2 46-248. 
Religions  of  China,  189,  etc. 
Resurrection,  1(54.  '2'l-'> 
Revelation,  book-,  139,  230. 
Reynard  the  Fox.  P.'.'i. 
Rhodopd,  myth  of,  118. 
Rig-Veda,  88,  1:38,  2<i4. 
„          contents  of,  265. 
„  gods  addressed  in,  139. 

Rishis,  Vedic  poets,  138. 
Rivers;  how  formed,  35. 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Buddhism, 

likeness  between,  187. 
Rome,  religion  of  ancient,  243. 
Roots  of  language,  t>2. 


S. 

Sabbath,  origin  of  the,  20. 

Mohamniadan.  220. 

Sacred  books  of  the  Brahmans,  138,  264. 
BuddhiMs.  177.275. 
Chinese,  in:..  -J77. 
„  Mohammadans.  l"J.r.. 

,,  tf9,  !-'.!•.  L'71. 

„  Scandinavians.  •_'<;. 

„       belief  in  the  inspiration 

of,  231. 
Sacred  number*.  '-"'. 

„        .stone  of  the  Kaabah,  208,211, 

114. 
Sacred  tree  of  the  Buddhists,  174,  183, 

274. 

Sacrifice,  origin  of  the  rite  of,  91. 
„         among  the  Aryans.  !<4. 
St  George  and  the   Dragon,  myth  of, 

106. 

Sakya-Muni  (Buddha),  171. 
Sania  Veda,  2i:i.  Mft. 
Saiibita  or  collection.  264. 
Sanskrit  langu:! 

„          Vedic.  value  of,  101. 
„         wind  for  '  sin.'  14.V 
Saranyu.  the  dawn,  112. 
Satan,  set  Devil. 
Saturn.  m<pi.n>  ami  rings  of,  30. 

nature-myths  among.  102. 
Scandinavian  legend  of  the  Creation, 
U. 
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Scandinavian  religion,  26,  244. 

„  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  95 

Seas;  how  formed,  35. 
'  Semitic,'  meaning  of,  200. 
Semitic  languages,  83. 
,,        nations,  200. 
„        mythology,  256. 
„        race,  gods  of  the,  201. 
Serpent-worship,  47,  150. 
Seven,  choice  of,  as  a  sacred  number 

20. 

„        legends  connected  with,  21. 
Shoo,  Chinese  Classics,  196,  278 
Sidda-rtha  (Buddha),  171. 
Sigurd  and  Fafnir,  myth  of,  106 
Sikhs,  156. 

'Sin'  in  Sanskrit,  145. 
'  Sister,'  meaning  of,  77. 
Siva,  one  of  the  Hindu  Trinity,  152 
„      described  153 
,,      worship  of.  269. 
Slavonic  race,  67. 

language,  84. 
'  Smriti,'  meaning  of,  139. 
Solar  systems,  origin  of,  29-31,  258. 
Soma,  offering  of  the,  94,  96  143   149 

164,  265. 

„      as  a  god.  94,  139,  142. 
Sosiosh,  the  Persian  Messiah,  164. 
'  Soul,'  meaning  of,  49. 
Spectroscope,  the,  41. 
Spirits,  worship  of  departed,  47,  190. 
'  Sruti,'  meaning  of,  139. 
Stalagmite  floors  of  caverns,  formation 

of,  57. 
Stars,   matter  in  the,    and    suns  the 

same,  41. 
Stone,  sacred,  of  the  Kaabah,  208,  211 

214. 

„       circles.  134. 
„      tools  and  weapons,  53,  56,    58, 

Sudras,  151. 

Sun,  origin  of  the,  30. 

„     cause  of  globe-shape  of,  31. 

„    myths  of  the,  103,  108,  112. 

„    regarded  as  alive,  87. 

„  -gods  in  the  Veda,  139. 
Surahs  of  the  Koran,  226,  etc. 
Surya,  Vedic  sun-god,  139. 
Sutras,  264,  266,  276. 
Suttee,  150. 

T. 

Tantalus,  myth  of,  100,  111. 


Tantras,  264,  269. 

Taoism,  191. 

Tartarus,  28,  111. 

Tatar  tribes.  65. 

Tell,  William,  legend  of,  98,  114. 

Temples,  origin  of,  92. 

,,         absence  of,  among  the  Aryans, 

150. 

_,    "  „        Zoroastrians,  165. 

Temptation  of  Huddha,  174. 
Ten  Commandments  of  Buddha,  185. 
Tertiary  rocks,  54. 
Teutonic  languages,  84. 
„         religion,  244. 
Tibetan  legend  of  the  first  men,  45. 

„        monasteries,  188. 
Tin,  same  as  Dyaus,  Deus,  etc.,  88. 
Tower  of  Babel,  legend  of,  73,  257 
'  Tower  of  Silence,'  Parsi,  166. 
Tradition,  139. 
Transmigration,  150,  273. 
Tree,   sacred,   of  the  Buddhists,  174, 

Trial  by  ordeal,  77. 

„      of  animals  and  lifeless  objects  as 
criminals,  259,  260 

Trimurti,'  meaning  of,  152 
Trinity,  Hindu,  139,  152. 
1'ripitaka,  177,  275. 
Tuesday,  origin  of,  88. 
Tylor,  Dr  E.  B.,  quoted,  259,  261 


U. 

Upanishads,  264,  267. 
Jranus,  28. 

Ushas,  goddess  of  the  dawn, 
hymn  to,  143. 


V. 

fach,  Vedic  goddess  of  speech,  95. 
/"alfadir  (Choosing  Father)   27  244 
^alhalla  (Hall  of  the  Chosen),  27  245 
'"aruna,  Vedic  god,  111,  139,  144. 
„        hymns  and  prayers   to,   146 

rasishtha,  a  Vedic  poet,  144. 
Veda,'  meaning  of,  138. 
^edangas,  266. 

redas,  13,  83,  88,  95,  101,  109,  111  117 
142,    147,    151,  153,  170,   240 
264. 
,,       gods  invoked  in,  139. 
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Vedas,  nature  and  value  of.  137,  264. 

„       words  of,  counted,  139. 
Vcdic  religion,  the,  148,  150. 
Vermin,  Parsi  hatred  of,  162. 
Vishnu,  incarnations  of,  153,  267. 

Vedic  sun-pod,  139. 

one  of  the  Hindu  Trinity,  1.v_>. 
Vritru,  the-  dragon,  106,  109,  142,  161. 


w. 

Wars  of  Mohammad,  222. 

Weeks,  origin  of,  21. 

-  \Yheel  of  the  law,'  175. 

Wife,  Mohammad's  first.  '20ft,  219. 

Witches  and  witchcraft,  origin  of  belief 

in.  169. 

Wolf  and  seven  kids,  tale  of.  111. 
Words  common  to   the  Aryan  races, 

list  of.  K5. 

Worship,  Ihiddhist  forms  of.  L87. 
ITnvi.  ..          165. 

of  ancestors,  190. 


Worship  of  the  serpent,  47,  150. 


Y. 

Yngnr-Veda,  264,  265. 

Yama  and   Yami,  the  first  pair.  147, 

14S,  156. 

Yima,  King,  44,  148. 
Ymir,  the  Frost-giant.  2C». 

Z. 

Zarathustra,  fee  Zoroaster. 
Zcm/ein.  the  well.  215. 
/end  (so-called)  language.  83,  271. 
Zend-Avesta.  L':;.  70.  s:;.  l-i,  169,  161. 
contents  of  the,  271.  -'7:.'. 
Zeupater,  same  as  Jupiter,  etc.,  89. 
Zeus,  45,  101,  111. 

,    same  as  Dyaus,  etc  ,  88. „ 
Zoroari  T.  i:1.::.  ni.  \?>*.  '-'71. 
/oroastrianism,  133,  158-169. 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF 

HENRY    S.    KING    &    CO.'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

***  In  the  following  Catalogue  the  paragraph  which  in  many  cases  precedes  the 
comments  of  the  press  is  taken  invariably  from  the  words  of  the  Author.  It  is 
intended  as  his  own  description  of  his  Work,  and  not  as  a  laudatory  comment. 

Adams  (A.  L.),  M.A. 

FIELD  AND  FOREST  RAMBLES  OF  A  NATU 
RALIST  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  With  Notes  and 
Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Eastern  Canada.  8vo., 
cloth.  Illustrated.  14.?. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  towards  elucidating  the 
natural  history  of  an  important  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Cana 
dian  Dominion.  It  is  addressed  more  especially  to  the  younger 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  whose  previous  studies  render  them 
especially  adapted  for  prosecuting  physical  inquiries. 

"  Both  sportsmen  and  naturalists  will  find  this  work  replete  with  anecdote 
and  carefully-recorded  observation,  which  will  entertain  them."— Nature. 

Will  be  found  interesting  by  those  who  take  a  pleasure  either  in  sport  or 
natural  history."— Athenceum. 

Adams    (F.    O.),    H.B.  M.'s    Secretary  of  Embassy  at 

Berlin,    formerly    H.B. M.'s    Charge    d' Affaires,    and    Secretary    of 
Legation  at  Yedo. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN.  From  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  New  Edition,  revised.  Volume  I.  Demy 
8vo.  With  Map  and  Plans.  2is. 

Volume  II.,  completing  the  Work.     From  the  Year 

1865  to  Present  Time.     Demy  8vo.,  with  Map.     2is. 

This  is  the  only  History  of  Japan  accessible  to  English  readers. 
It  is  compiled  from  official  sources,  and  the  high  diplomatic 
position  long  held  by  the  author  gave  him  an  insight  into  Japanese 
politics,  possessed  by  few  Europeans. 

"  He  marshals  his  facts  with  skill  and  judgment  ;  and  he  writes  with  an 
elegance  worthy  of  a  very  skilled  craftsman  in  literary  work.  .  .  We  hope 
Mr.  Adams  will  not  keep  the  public  long  without  the  second  volume,  for  the 
appearance  of  which  all  who  read  the  first  will  anxiously  look." — Standard. 

"  As  a  diplomatic  study,  and  as  referring  to  a  deeply  interesting  episode  in 
contemporary  history,  it  is  well  worth  reading.  The  information  it  contains  is 
trustworthy,  and  is  carefully  compiled,  and  the  style  is  •  all  that  can  be 
desired." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  an  interesting  people." — 
Examiner. 
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Adams  (W.  Davenport,  Junr.) 

LYRICS  OF  LOVE,  from  Shakspearc  to  Tennyson.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  W.  Davenport  Adams,  Junr.  Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d. 

The  present  work  differs  from  previous  collections  of  the  kind 
in  these  particulars  :  (i)  That  it  consists  entirely  of  short  lyric 
poems.  (2)  That  each  poem  exhibits  some  phase  of  the  tender 
passion,  and  (3)  That  it  includes  specimens  of  the  genius  of  the 
latest  as  well  as  of  the  earliest  writers. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 

A  SCOTCH  COMMUNION  SUNDAY,  to  which  are 
added  Certain  Discourses  from  a  University  City.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5-r. 

A  book  of  Prayers  and  Sermons  on  the  office  of  Holy  Com 
munion  according  to  the  use  of  the  Scotch  Church. 

Amos  (Sheldon). 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW.     Crown  Svo.     5.?. 
Being  Vol.  X.  of  "  The  International  Scientific  Scries.'' 
This  work  is  designed  not  only  for  those  who  ar,e  making  law 
the  principal  part  of  their  studies,  but  also  for  the  instruction  of  all 
serious  students,  whether  of  the  physical  or  of  the  so-called  moral 
sciences. 

Anderson  (Rev.  Charles),  M.A. 

CHURCH  THOUGHT  AND  CHURCH  WORK. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  John'-, 
Limehouse.  Containing  articles  by  the  Revs.  J.  M.  Capes,  Pro 
fessor  Cheetham,  J.  LI.  Davis,  Harry  Jones,  Brooke,  Lambert,  A. 
J.  Ross,  the  Editor,  and  others.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  ~s.  6ii. 
"  Mr.  Anderson  has  accomplished  his  task  well.  'The  brief  papers  with  which 
his  book  is  filled  arc  almost  of  necessity  sketchy,  bui  they  arc  none  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account.  Those  who  are  contending  with  practical  difficulties 
in  Church  work,  could  hardly  do  better  than  study  Mr.  Anderson's  suggestions 
for  themselves."—  Spectator, 

WORDS  AND  WORKS  IN  A  LONDON  PARISH. 

Edited  by  the   Rev.    Charles   Anderson,  M.A.     Second    Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     6s. 

"  It  has  an  interest  of  its  own  for  not  a  few  minds,  to  whom  the  question  '  Is 
the  National  Church  worth  preserving  as  such,  and  if  so,  how  best  increase  its 
vital  power  '! '  is  of  deep  and  grav  imp.ji  tnnce."—  Spectator. 

THE  CURATE  OF  SHYRE.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Ander 
son,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Limehouse.  Editor  of  "Church 
Thought  and  Church  Work,"  and  "  Words  and  Works  in  a  London 
Parish."  Demy  Svo.  Cloth,  -ts.  M. 

This  book  is  no  novel,  but  a  record  of  parish  reform,  with  its 
attendant  religious  and  social  problems. 

Anderson  (Colonel  R.  P.) 

VICTORIES  AND  DEFEATS.  An  Attempt  to  explain 
the  Causes  which  have  led  to  them.  An  Officer's  Manual.  Demy 
Svo.  1^. 


Henry  S.  King  6°  Co.'s  Publications. 


The  object  of  the  work  is  to  provide  young  officers  with  a  certain 
number  of  military  facts,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  precarious 
tenure  on  which  all  military  success  is  based. 

"  The  young  officer  should  have  it  always  at  hand  to  open  anywhere  and  read 
a  bit,  and  we  warrant  him  that  let  that  bit  be  ever  so  small  it  will  give  him 
material  for  an  hour's  thinking." — United  Service  Gazette, 

Anson  (Lieut.-Col.  The  Hon.  A.),  V.C.,  M.P. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  PURCHASE  AND  THE 
ARMY  REGULATION  BILL  OF  1871.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

ARMY    RESERVES    AND    MILITIA     REFORMS. 
Crown  8vo.      is. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  SUPERSESSIONS.  Cr.  8vo.  6d. 

The  above  works  are  of  permanent  interest  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  recent  changes  in,  and  the  present  constitution 
of,  the  British  army. 

ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 

A  Brief  Description  of  its  Organization,  of  the  Different  Branches 
of  the  Service  and  their  rdle  in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c.  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition,  by  permission  of  the  author, 
by  Colonel  Edward  Newdegate.  Demy  8vo.  5^. 

"  At  the  present  moment,  when  the  events  of  1870-71  are  fresh  in 
our  memories,  it  is  natural  that  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
unprecedented  successes  of  German  arms  should  become  the  earnest 
study  of  military  men.  This  book  endeavours  to  seek  out  special 
points  which  have  contributed  to  them,  and  which  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  ourselves." — Preface. 

Ashantee  War  (The). 

A  Popular  Narrative.  By  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
"  Daily  News."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  account  of  the  Ashantee  War  does  not  pretend  to  the. 
dignity  of  a  HISTORY,  but  attempts  to  provide  a  connected  narra 
tive  of  what  took  place,  with  descriptions  of  the  country  and  scenes 
passed  through.  Although  somewhat  late  in  appearing,  it  gains  in 
value  from  the  fact  that  official  documents  have  been  had  recourse 
to  in  solving  some  of  the  questions  which  every  one  is  still  asking. 

"Trustworthy  and  readable,  and  well  fitted  to  serve  its  purpose  as  a  popular 
narrative.  .  .  .  The  '  Daily  News '  Correspondent  secures  interest  chiefly  by 
bringing  together  suggestive  incidents,  and  by  clearing  up  points  that  his  readers 
would  naturally  be  desirous  of  knowing." — Examiner. 

Ashton  (John). 

ROUGH  NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  BELGIUM, 
SEDAN,  AND  PARIS,  in  September,  1870-71.  Crown  8vo. 
3*.  6d. 

This  is  a  simple  narrative  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  which 
came  under  the  author's  own  observation  on  his  visit  to  the  battle 
grounds  of  the  late  Continental  struggle. 

"  Possesses  a  certain  freshness  from  the  straightforward  simplicity  with  which 
it  is  written." — Graphic. 

"  An  interesting  work  by  a  highly  intelligent  observer." — Standard. 
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Ashe  (T.) 

EDITH;  OR,  LOVE  AND  LIFE  IN  CHESHIRE. 
By  T.  Ashe,' Author  of  "  The  Sorrows  of  Hypsipyle,"  &c.  Sewed. 
6d. 

An  experiment  in  English  hexameters. 

"A  really  tine  poem,  full  of  tender,  subtle  touches  of  GNlmfr"'HM*MiMfa0 

^Pregnant  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  results  of  careful  observation  and 
imaginative  power."—  Chester  Chronicle. 

Author  of  "St.   Olave's,"  "When  I  was  a  Little 
Girl,"  &c. 

AUNT  MARY'S  BRAN  PIE.     Illustrated,     y.  6tf. 
Being  one  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  3*.  6t/.  Series  of 
Children's  Books. 

Bagehot  (Walter). 

PHYSICS  AND   POLITICS;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Appli 
cation  of  the  Principles  of  "  Natural  Selection"  and  "  Inheritance 
to  Political  Society.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     4*. 

Volume  II.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

This  volume  professes  to  explain  what  has  seemed  to  the  author 
the  political  pre-requisites  of  progress.  This  is  done  the  rather 
because  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  insufficiently  examined,  BO 
that  even  if  the  author's  views  arc  found  to  be  faulty,  the  discussion 
upon  them  may  bring  out  others  which  are  truer  and  better. 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  A  Ntw  Edition, 
Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  Recent 
Changes  and  Events.  Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

A  brief  but  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  English  Constitution  in 
actual  work  and  power.  The  introduction  to  this  Second  Edition 
is  an  important  and  lengthy  chapter  upon  some  of  those  political 
changes  which  have  recently  taken  place,  or  are  now  actually  n 
progress. 

"  No  writer  before  him  had  set  out  so  clearly  what  the  efficient  part  of  th< 
1  -iviish  Constitution  really  is."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  ....  ...  „ 

••A  plying  and  clever  study  on  the  department  of  higher  politics.  - 
Guardian. 

LOMBARD  STREET.  A  Description  of  the  Monej 
Market.  Crown  Svo.  Fifth  Edition.  Js.  6tt. 

Mr.  Bagehot  maintains  in  this  treatise  that  the  Money  Market  i: 
a,  concrete  and  real  as  anything  else;  he  therefore  has  put  i 
•  riMirral  view  of  the  banking  system  of  England  into  the  Simples 
possible  language,  and  the  whole  book  is  thoroughly  within  th< 
comprehension  of  every  educated  reader. 

"  Anybody  who  wishes  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  workings  of  what  is  callcc 
the  Money  Market  should  procure  a  little  volume  which  Mr.  Bagehot  has  jus 
published  and  he  will  there  find  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell.  -Saturda. 


Jteview. 


Henry  S.  King  c^  Go's  Publications. 


Bain  (Alexander),  LL.D. 

MIND  AND  BODY.  The  Theories  of  their  Relation. 
Third  Edition;  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Volume  IV.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

The  intention  of  this  book  is  "to  show  that  the  connection  of 
mind  and  body  is  not  occasional  or  partial,  but  thorough-going  and 
complete." 

Banks  (Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus). 

GOD'S  PROVIDENCE  HOUSE.     Crown  8vo.     3j.  6aT. 
One  of  the  volumes  of  the  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction. 
The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Chester,  and  most  of  its  events 
are  in  connection  with  the  well-known  house  in  that  town  which 
bears  the  inscription  that  gives  the  title  to  this  book.     In  1652, 
when  the  plague  ravaged  the  city  of  Chester  and  death  and  deso 
lation  were  on  every  hand,  in  this  one  house  was  health.     To  mark 
his  gratitude,  the  owner  caused  the  inscription  referred  to  to  be 
carved  on  one  of  the  cross  beams  of  his  favoured  dwelling. 

"Far  above  the  run  of  common  three-volume  novels,  evincing  much  literary- 
power  in  not  a  few  graphic  descriptions  of  manners  and  local  customs.  .  .  A 
genuine  sketch." — Spectator. 

"  Possesses  the  merit  of  care,  industry,  aitd  local  knowledge." — Athcn&um. 
"  Wonderfully  readable.     The  style  is  very  simple  and  natural."— Morning 

Baynes  (Rev.  Canon  R.  H.),  Editor  of  "  Lyra  Angli- 

cana,"  &c. 

HOME  SONGS  FOR  QUIET  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  $5.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs  for  the  help  and  solace 
of  the  various  members  of  Christ's  Church  Militant  here  on  earth. 

"A  tasteful  collection  of  devotional  poetry  of  a  very  high  standard  of  excel 
lence.  The  pieces  are  short,  mostly  original,  and  instinct,  for  the  most  part 
-with  the  most  ardent  spirit  of  devotion." — Standard. 

"These  are  poems  in  which  every  word  has  a  meaning,  and  from  which  it 
would  be  unjust  to  remove  a  stanza.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  book 
are  anonymous."— /W/  Mall  Gazette. 

***  _  The  above  book  may  also  be  had  handsomely  bound  in  Morocco 
with  gilt  edges. 

Bennett  (Dr.  W.  C.) 

SONGS  FOR  SAILORS.  Dedicated  by  Special  Request 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d.  With 
Steel  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

An  Edition  in  Illustrated  Paper  Covers,  if. 

Herein  is  used  the  ordinary  language  of  the  people,  since  the 
songs  are  intended  to  be  such  as  to  be  felt  and  sung  by  the  class  for 
which  they  are  written. 

"A  simple,  dashing,  musical  roll  and  movement,  that  remind  us  of  some  son^s 
that  are  favourites  with  all  sailors."— Examiner. 

"Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dibdin."— Graphic. 
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Bennie  (Rev.  Jas.  Noble),  M.A. 

THE  ETERNAL  LIFE.  Sermons  preached  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"We  recommend  these  sermons  as  wholesome  Sunday  reading."  —Englisli 
Churchman. 

"  .Mr.  llennic  preaches  earnestly  and  well." — Literary  Churchman. 

Bernard  (Bayle). 

SAMUEL  LOVER,  THE  LIFE  AND  UNPUB 
LISHED  WORKS  OF.  In  2  vols.  Post  Svo.  With  a  Steel 
Portrait.  2is. 

Samuel  Lover  was  at  once  Poet,  Novelist,  Dramatist,  Painter, 
Etcher,  and  Composer,  and  in  addition  to  the  story  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Bernard  has  here  presented  some  of  his  most  interesting  unpublished 
papers. 

Betham-Edwards  (Miss  M.) 

KITTY.     Crown  Svo.     With  a  Frontispiece.     $s.  6d. 
(  hie  of  the  volumes  of  "  The  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction." 
"  Lively  and  clever  ....  There  is  a  certain  dash  in  every  description  ;  the 
dialogue  is  bright  and  sparkling." --Athemenm. 
"  Very  pleasant  and  amusing." — Globe. 
"  A  charming  novel."-  — ^Aw  Bull. 

MADEMOISELLE  JOSEPHINE'S  FRIDAYS,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  Crown  Svo.  7*.  &/. 

Blanc  (Henry),  M.D. 

CHOLERA  :  HOW  TO  AVOID  AND  TREAT  IT. 

Popular  and  Practical  Notes.     Crown  Svo.     4*.  6d. 

The  author  refers  in  these  practical  notes  to  well-ascertained 
facts,  and  avoids  all  theories  and  hypotheses.  He  has  applied  to 
Indian  authors  for  most  of  the  facts  on  which  alone  a  knowledge  of 
cholera  can  be  based,  and  lias  added  to  them  the  results  of  his  own 
experience. 

"  A  very  practical  manual,  based  on  experience  and  careful  observation,  full 
of  excellent  hints  on  a  most  dangerous  disease." — Standard. 

Blume  (Major  William). 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMIES 
IN  FRANCE,  from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  1870-71. 
With  Map.  From  the  Journals  of  the  Head-quarters  Staff,  by 
Major  William  Blume.  Transl.  by  the  late  F.  M.  Jones,  Maj.  2Oth 
Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist  ,  Sandhurst.  Demy  Svo.  95. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  events  of  the 
late  war  before  Sedan,  correct  in  all  material  points.  The  transla 
tion  is  a  literal  one,  each  narrative  requiring  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  ipsissiina  verba. 

"The  work  of  Major  von  Illume  in  its  Knglish  dress  forms  the  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  works  upon  the  war  that  <mr  press  has  put  forth.  Our 
space  forbids  our  doing  more  than  commending  it  earnestly  as  the  most  au 
thentic  and  instructive  narrative  of  the  second  section  of  the  war  that  has  yet 
appeared." — Saturd 
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Boguslawski  (Captain  A.  von). 

TACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  WAR  OF 

1870-71.  Translated  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham,  late  i8th  (Royal 
Irish)  Regiment.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Demy 
8vo.  is. 

Forming  a  volume  of  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  Series  of  Mili 
tary  Works. 

The  principal  task  here  undertaken  is  to  describe  the  pecu 
liarities  to  be  noticed  in  the  late  battles,  and  hence  to  draw  con 
clusions  for  the  tactics  of  the  present  day. 

"We  must,  without  delay,  impress  brain  and  forethought  into  the  British 
Service  :  and  we  cannot  commence  the  good  work  too  soon,  or  better,  than  by 
placing  the  two  books  ('The  Operations  of  the  German  Armies  '  and  'Tactical 
Deductions  ')  we  have  here  criticised  in  every  military  library,  and  introducing 
them  as  class-books  in  every  tactical  school." — United  Service  Gazette. 

Bonwick  (James). 

THE  TASMANIAN  LILY.  Crown  8vo.  With  Frontis 
piece.  5.5-. 

Believing    that    emigration    to  Australia,    and     especially    to 

Tasmania  would  suit   the  pocket,  tastes,  and  health  of  many  in 

England,  the  writer  has  sought  to  picture  simply  but  fairly  in  this 
tale  the  condition  of  colonial  life. 

"  An  interesting  and  useful  work." — Hour. 

^  "The  characters  of  the  story  are  capitally  conceived,  and  are  full  of  those 

touches  which  give  them  a  natural  appearance." — Public  Opinion. 

MIKE  HOWE,  THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN 
DIEMEN'S  LAND.  Crown  8vo.  With  a  frontispiece.  $j. 

This  story,  although  a  work  of  fiction,  is  a  narrative  of  facts  as 
to  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Bushranger's  career.  The  tale  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  Colonial  Literature. 

"  He  illustrates  the  career  of  the  bushranger  half  a  century'  ago  ;  and  this  he 
does  in  a  highly  creditable  manner ;  his  delineations  of  life  in  the  bush  are,  to 
say  the  least,  exquisite,  and  his  representations  of  character  are  very  marked." 
— Edinburgh  Conrant. 

Boswell  (R.  B.),  M.A.,  Oxon. 

METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  POETS,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  5*. 

This  book  includes  translations  from  Homer,  Lucretius,  and 
other  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  in  some  cases  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  metre  of  the  original. 

"  Most  of  these  translations  we  can  praise  as  of  very  high  merit.  .  .  .  For 
sweetness  and  regularity,  his  verses  are  pre-eminent."  Literary  Churchman. 

"Mr.  Boswell  has  a  strong  poetical  vein  in  his  nature,  and  gives  us  eve  ry 
promise  of  success  as  an  original  poet."— Standard. 
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Bothmer  (Countess  von). 

CRUEL  AS  THE  GRAVE.     A  Novel.     3  vols. 

"  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  Cra-'C."1 
"  Interesting,  though  somewhat  tragic." — Athcnaum. 
"  Agreeable,  unaffected,  and  eminently  readable."— Daily  NC'MS. 

Bowring  (L.),  C.S.I.,  Lord  Canning's  Private  Secretary, 
and  for  many  years  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore  and  Coorg. 

EASTERN  EXPERIENCES.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  DemySvo.  i6s. 

The  sketches  contained  in  this  volume  are  based  upon  Notes 
made  during  the  course  of  several  tours  through  the  provinces  of 
Mysore  and  Coorg.  Information  has  been  added  from  published 
official  reports  and  such  other  .sources  as  could  be  comprised 
within  moderate  limits. 

"  An  admirable  and  exhaustive  geographical,  political,  and  industrial  survey." 
AtJtettffUHt. 

"  Interesting  even  to  the  general  reader,  but  especially  so^to  those  who  may 
have  a  special  concern  in  that  portion  of  our  Indian  Empire." — l'<  •'• 

"  This  compact  and  methodical  summary  of  the  most  authentic  information 
relating  to  countries  whose  welfare  is  intimately  connected  with  our  own." — 
Daily  News. 

BRAVE  MEN'S  FOOTSTEPS.  By  the  Editor  of, ''Men 
who  have  Risen."  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  With  Four  Illustrations  by  C.  Doyle.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

The  lives  have  been  chosen  to  represent  marked  varieties  of 
character  and  their  operation  under  different  forms  of  effort.  Success 
is  here  viewed  in  no  narrow  or  merely  commercial  sense. 

"  A  readable  and  instructive  volume." — Examiner. 

"  The  little  volume  is  precisely  of  the  stamp  to  win  the  favour  of  those  who, 
in  choosing  a  gift  for  a  boy,  would  consult  his  moral  development  as  well  as  his 
temporary  pleasure." — Daily  Telegraph. 

Brialmont  (Colonel  A.) 

HASTY  INTRENCHMENTS.  Translated  by  Lieut. 
Charles  A.  Empson,  R.A.  With  nine  Plates.  DemySvo.  6s. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  military  literature."— Athemritm. 

"  In  seven  short  chapters  it  gives  plain  directions  for  forming  shelter-trenches, 
with  the  best  method  of  carrying  the  necessary  tools,  and  it  offers  practical  illus 
trations  of  the  use  of  hasty  intrenchments  on  the  field  of  battle." — United 
Sennce  Magazine. 

"  It  supplies  that  which  our  own  text-books  give  but  imperfectly,  viz.,  hints 
as  to  how  a  position  can  best  be  strengthened  by  means    ...   of  such  extem 
porised  intrenchments  and  batteries  as  can  be  thrown  up  by  infantry  in  the 
space  of  four  or  five  hours  .    .    .  deserves  to  become  a  standard  military  work. 
Standard. 

BRIEFS  AND  PAPERS.  Being  Sketches  of  the  Bar  and  the 
Press.  By  Two  Idle  Apprentices.  Crown  8vo.  "js.  6</. 

"Written  with  spirit  and  knowledge,  and  give  some  curious  glimpses  into 
what  the  majority  will  regard  as  strange  and  unknown  territories."— Daily 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  to  while  away  an  hour  and  cause  a  generous 
laugh  that  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time."— John  Bull. 
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Brooke  (Rev.  Stopford  A.),  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordi 
nary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

THE  LATE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  LIFE 
AND  LETTERS  OF.  Edited  by  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.  In  2  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.    With  a  Steel  Portrait. 
Js.  6d. 

II.  Library  Edition,  in  demy  Svo.     With  Two  Steel  Portraits. 

12S. 

III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.     6s. 

THEOLOGY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.—  COWPER, 
COLERIDGE,  WORDSWORTH,  and  BURNS.  Second  Edition.  Post 
Svo.  gs. 

An  experiment  designed  to  bring  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  to  bear 
on  subjects  other  than  those  commonly  called  religious,  and  to  rub 
out  the  sharp  lines  drawn  by  the  false  distinction  between  Sacred 
and  Profane. 

"  Apart  from  its  literary  merits,  the  book  may  be  said  to  possess  an  indepen 
dent  value,  as  tending  to  familiarise  a  certain  section  of  the  English  public  with 
more  enlightened  views  of  theology."  —  Athencenin. 

"...  An  admirable  example  of  interpretative  criticism  .  .  .  clear, 
adequate,  eloquent,  fresh,  suggestive,  stimulating,  and  we  cordially  recom 
mend  it."—  Nonconformist. 

CHRIST  IN  MODERN  LIFE.  Sermons  Preached  in 
St.  James's  Chapel,  York  Street,  London.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  7-r.  6d. 

The  main  thought  of  this  volume  is  that  the  ideas  which  Christ 
made  manifest  on  earth  are  capable  of  endless  expansion  to  suit  the 
wants  of  men  in  every  age,  and  that  they  do  expand,  developing  into 
new  forms  of  larger  import  and  wider  application. 

"  Nobly  fearless,  and  singularly  strong  .  .  .  carries  our  admiration  through 
out."  —  British  Quarterly  Review. 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Six  Sermons  suggested  by  the  Voysey  Judgment.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     %s.  6J. 

"  A  very  fair  statement  of  the  views  in  respect  to  freedom  of  thought  held  by 
the  liberal  party  in  the  Church  of  England."  —  Blackivood's  Magazine. 


"  Interesting  and  readable,  and  characterised  by  great  clearness  of  thought, 
rankness  of  statement,  and  moderation  of  tone."  —  Church.  Opinion. 

SERMONS  Preached  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  York  Street, 
London.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  No  one  who  reads  these  sermons  will  wonder  that  Mr.  Brooke  is  a  great 
power  in  London,  that  his  chapel  is  thronged,  and  his  followers  large  and 
enthusiastic.  They  are  fiery,  energetic,  impetuous  sermons,  rich  with  the  trea 
sures  of  a  cultivated  imagination."  —  Guardian. 

FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE:  the  Life  and 
Work  of.  A  Memorial  Sermon.  Crown  Svo,  sewed,  is. 
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Brooke  (W.  G.),  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Six 

Privy  Council  Judgments,"  &c. 

THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  REGULATION  ACT. 
"With  a  Classified  Statement  of  its  Provisions,  Notes,  and  Index. 

The  present  volume  is  not  meant  as  a  technical  but  as  a  popular 
treatise,  the  object  in  view  being  to  render  the  Act  intelligible  to 
the  non-professional  reader. 

SIX  PRIVY  COUNCIL  JUDGMENTS —  1850-1872. 
Annotated  by  W.  G.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  qs. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  of  the  ecclesiastical  causes  heard 
since  the  year  1850  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

"  The  volume  is  a  valuable  record  of  cases  forming  precedents  for  the  future." 
— A  thenteniti. 

"  A  very  timely  and  important  publication.  It  brings  into  one  view  the  great 
judgments  of  the  last  twenty  years,  which  will  constitute  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  English  Establishment." — British  Quarterly  AVr7<Ti'. 

Brown  (Rev.  J.    Baldwin),   B.A.,    Author  of  "First 

Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Truth,"  &c. 

THE  HIGHER  LIFE.  Its  Reality,  Experience,  and 
Destiny.  Crown  8vo.  "js.  6d. 

This  book  is  sent  forth  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  some,  espe 
cially  among  the  young,  to  hold  fast  their  faitli  in  the  great  facts 
and  truths  which  alone  make  this  life  of  ours  worth  living  at  all. 
The  earlier  chapters  glance  at  some  of  the  recent  speculations  of 
science. 

"  Very  clearly  and  eloquently  set  forth."-  -Standard. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's  writings  are  full  of  thought,  beauty,  and  power,  and 
repay  the  careful  study,  not  only  of  those  who  have  a  penchant  for  theological 
reading,  but  of  all  intelligent  persons.  We  have  felt  this  more  than  ever  whilst 
perusing  this  noble  volume." — Baptist. 

Browne  (Rev.  Marmaduke  E.) 

UNTIL    THE    DAY    DAWN.      Four    Advent    Lectures 
delivered   in  the   Episcopal  Chapel,  Milverton,  \Yar\vickshire,  on 
the  Sunday  evenings  during  Advent,  1870.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6ti. 
"  Four  really  original  and  stirring  sermons." — John  Hull. 

Bryant  (William  Cullen). 

POEMS.     Red-line  Edition.     Handsomely  bound.   With  Illus 
trations  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.     JS.  6d.     A  Cheaper  Edition, 
with  Frontispiece,  is  also  published.     3^.  6</. 
These  are  the  only  complete  English  Editions  sanctioned  by  the  Author. 

This  Edition  contains  several  of  the  Author's  Poems  which  have 
not  appeared  in  any  previous  Collection. 

"  Of  all  the  poets  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  one  who  obtained  the  fame 
and  position  of  a  classic  earlier,  or  has  kept  them  longer,  than  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  —Academy. 

"  We  are  glad  to  possess  so  neat  and  elegant  an  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
most  thoughtful,  graceful,  and  Wordsworthian  of  American  poets." — British 
Qunrtirly  Revifiv. 
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Buchanan  (Robert). 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Collected  Edition,  in  3  Vols.,  price 
6s.  each.  Vol.  I.  contains  : — "  Ballads  and  Romances  ;"  "  Ballads 
and  Poems  of  Life,"  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Vol.    II. — "Ballads   and   Poems   of  Life;"    "Allegories   and 
Sonnets. 
Vol.  III.—"  Cruiskeen  Sonnets  ;"  "  Book  of  Orm  ;"  "  Political 

Mystics." 

In  the  present  Collected  Edition  will  be  found,  more  or  less 
revised,  all  the  author's  poetical  writings,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  which  his  maturer  judgment  does  not  approve,  and  with 
the  addition  of  many  which  are  now  either  printed  or  collected  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Taking  the  poems  before  us  as  experiments,  we  hold  that  they  are  very  full 
of  promise.  .  .  .  In  the  romantic  ballad.  Mr.  Buchanan  shows  real  power."— 
Honr. 

"  If  Mr.  Buchanan  were  an  unknown  poet,  this  volume  would  be  amply  suffi 
cient  to  establish  his  reputation  among  all  lovers  of  true  poetry." — Liverpool 
A  Ibion. 

"We  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  collected  edition  to  every  admirer 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  poetry." — Glasgow  NCT.US. 

MASTER-SPIRITS.     Post  8vo.      los.  6d. 

"Good  books  are  the  precious  life-blood  of  Master- Spirits." — 
Milton. 

"  Full  of  fresh  and  vigorous  writing,  such  as  can  only  be  produced  by  a  man 
of  keen  and  independent  intellect." — Saturday  Reviw. 

"Written  with  a  beauty  of  language  and  a  spirit  of  vigorous  enthusiasm  rare 
even  in  our  best  living  word-painters." — Standard. 

"  A  very  pleasant  and  readable  book." — Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  writer  whose  books  the  critics  may  always  open  with 
satisfaction  .  .  .  both  manly  and  artistic." — Honr. 

Bulkeley  (Rev.  Henry  J.) 

WALLED  IN,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

"  A  remarkable  book  of  genuine  poetry."  —Evening  Standard. 
"  Genuine  power  displayed." — Examiner. 

"  Poetical  feeling  is  manifest  here,  and  the  diction  of  the  poem  is  unimpeach 
able."-/^//  Mall  Gazette. 

Bunnett  (F.  E.) 

LEONORA  CHRISTINA,  MEMOIRS  OF,  Daughter  of 
Christian  \\ .  of  Denmark  ;  Written  during  her  Imprisonment  in 
the  Blue  Tower  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Copenhagen,  1663-1685. 
Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.  With  an  Autotype  Portrait  of  the 
Princess.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  6(L 

The  story  of  a  King's  Daughter  who  had  to  suffer  alone  and 
innocently  for  her  husband's  crimes,  in  which  she  had  no  part,  and 
who  endured  persecution  because  she  would  not  forsake  him  in  his 
misfortune. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  the  tragic  romance  of  history." — Spectator. 
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Bunnett  (F.  E.) 

LINKED  AT  LAST,     i  vol.     Crown  Svo. 

"The  reader  who  once  takes  it  up  will  not  be  inclined  to  relinquish  it  without 
concluding  the  volume." — Morning  Post. 
"  A  very  charming  story." — John  Bull. 

JOHANNES  OLAF.     By  E.  de  Wille.     3  vols. 

"The  art  of  description  is  fully  exhibited;  perception  of  character  and 
capacity  for  delineating  it  are  obvious  ;  while  there  is  great  breadth  and  com 
prehensiveness  in  the  plan  of  the  story."—  Morning  Post. 

Butler  (Josephine  E.) 

JOHN  GREY  (of  Dilston) :  MEMOIRS.  By  his  Daughter, 
Josephine  E.  Butler.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
3-r.  6d. 

The  life  of  a  true  English  gentleman,  through  whose  moral, 
social,  and  professional  influence  the  North  of  England  was  espe 
cially  benefited,  and  whose  character  and  life  have  proved  to  be  a 
power  for  good  in  his  country,  far  beyond  the  immediate  circle 
of  those  who  were  immediately  acquainted  with  him. 

"  It  is  not  a  mere  story  of  success  or  genius,  as  far  removed  as  a  fairy  tale 
from  the  experience  and  imitation  of  ordinary  people  ;  but  it  is,  if  we  only  allow 
it  to  be  so,  an  incentive  and  exemplar  to  all  of  us.  .  .  .  Something  we  must 
say  of  the  skilful  and  temperate  execution  of  the  memoir  itself ;  it  is  impossible 
to  read  it  without  feeling  that  Mrs.  Pmtler  is  her  father's  daughter,  and  without 
wishing  that  she  had  given  us  two  volumes  instead  of  one."— From  a  Jli'e- 
column  notice  of"  The  Times  "  on  tiie  First  Edition. 

•Camden  (Charles). 

HOITY,  TOITY,  THE    GOOD    LITTLE  FELLOW. 

"With  Eleven  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

"  Relates  very  pleasantly  the  history  of  a  charming  little  fellow  who  meddles 
always  with  a  kindly  disposition  with  other  people's  affairs,  and  helps  them  to 
do  right.  There  are  many  shrewd  lessons  to  be  picked  up  in  this  clever  little 
story." — Public  Opinion. 

THE  TRAVELLING  MENAGERIE.  By  Charles 
Camden,  Author  of  "  Hoity  Toity."  With  Ten  Illustrations  by 
[.  Mahoney.  Crown  Svo.  3-r.  6<L 

"  A  capital  little  book  ....  deserves  a  wide  circulation  among  our  boys  and 
girls." — Hour. 

"  A  very  attractive  story." — Public  Opinion. 

Carlisle  (A.  D.),  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  1870.  A  Volume  of  Travels, 
with  Maps.  Demy  Svo.  i6j. 

This  narrative  of  a  tour  round  the  world  is  intended  to  be  an 
easy,  truthful,  and  interesting  account  of  the  men  and  manner.-,,  <>f 
the  various  objects  of  interest,  natural  and  artificial,  seen  in  the 
different  countries  visited.  The  entire  tour  occupied  thirteen 
months. 

"We  can  only  commend,  which  we  do  very  heartily,  an  eminently  sen>ihlc 
and  readable  book."  British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Mr.  Carlisle's  account  of  his  little  outing  is  exhilarating  and  charming-" — 
Spectator. 

"  Rarely  have  we  read  a  more  graphic  description  of  the  countries  named, 
India,  China,  Japan,  California,  and  South  America  ....  The  chapters  about 
J.ijian  are  especially  replete  with  information." — John  Bull. 
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Carne  (Miss  E.  T.) 

THE  REALM  OF  TRUTH.     Crown  Svo.     5*.  6d. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  book  is  that  truth  is  that  which  exists 
by  its  own  inherent  nature,  and  that  our  reception  of  it  should  be 
less  as  something  to  see  and  know  than  as  something  to  BE. 

"A  singularly  calm,  thoughtful,  and  philosophical  inquiry  into  what  Truth  is, 
and  what  its  authority." — Leeds  Mercury. 

"  It  tells  the  world  what  it  does  not  like  to  hear,  but  what  it  cannot  be  told 
too  often,  that  Truth  is  something  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  our  little 
doings,  and  speakings,  and  actings." — Literary  Churchman. 

Carpenter  (E.) 

NARCISSUS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Fcap.  Svo.     $s. 

"  In  many  of  these  poems  there  is  a  force  of  fancy,  a  grandeur  of  imagination,, 
and  a  power  of  poetical  utterance  not  by  any  means  common  in  these  days." — 
Standard. 

Carpenter  (W.  B.),  LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

THE    PRINCIPLES  OF  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

With  their  Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,, 
and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.     Svo.     Illustrated.     I2s. 

A  contribution  to  the  science  of  human  nature  amply  designed  to> 
supplement  existing  systems  of  physiology  and  metaphysics,  by 
dealing  with  a  group  of  subjects  which,  occupying  the  border- 
ground  between  the  two,  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
both. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  have  not  dealt  with  the  two  main  views  elaborated  in  this  valu 
able  book,  from  the  first  of  which,  together  with  the  inferences  which  Dr.  Car 
penter  draws  as  to  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  necessary  truth,  we  mainly 
dissent,  but  with  the  latter  of  which  we  cordially  agree.  Let  us  add  that  nothing 
we  have  said,  or  in  any  limited  space  could  say,  would  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  valuable  and  curious  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  morbid 
mental  conditions,  the  learned  physiological  exposition,  and  the  treasure-house 
of  useful  hints  for  mental  training  which  make  this  large  and  yet  very  amusing, 
as  well  as  instructive  book,  an  encyclopaedia  of  well-classified  and  often  very 
startling  psychological  experiences." — Spectator. 

3arr  (Lisle). 

JUDITH  GWYNNE.  In  3  vols.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  Se 
cond  Edition. 

"  Mr.  Carr's  novel  is  certainly  amusing  ....  There  is  much  variety,  and 
the  dialogue  and  incident  never  flag  to  the  finish.'' — Athcnceum. 

^hristopherson    (The    late    Rev.    Henry),    M.A., 

Assistant  Minister  at  Trinity  Church,  Brighton. 

SERMONS.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7*.  6d.  With  an  Intro 
duction  by  John  Rae,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

"  These  sermons  are  marked  by  a  vigour  of  composition  and  re 
finement  of  diction,  a  closeness  of  reasoning  and  a  wealth  of  Biblical 
illustration  not  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  pulpit  discourses  of  the 
present  day." — Introduction. 
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Clayton  (Cecil). 

EFFIE'S  GAME;  HOW  SHE  LOST  AND  HOW 
SHE  WON.  2  vols.  Crown  8  vo. 

"  Well  written.  The  characters  move,  and  act,  and,  above  all,  talk  like 
human  beings,  and  we  have  liked  reading  about  them."-  Spectator. 

Clerk   (Mrs.   Godfrey),'  Author  of  "  The  Antipodes  and 
Round  the  World." 

'ILAM  EN  NAS.  Historical  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
Times  of  the  Early  Khalifahs.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  Origi 
nals.  Illustrated  with  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Crown 
8vo.  jj. 

"  Those  who  like  stories  full  of  the  genuine  colour  and  fragrance  of  the  East 
should  by  all  means  read  Mrs.  Godfrey  Clerk's  volume."—  S/>i<:tntcr. 

"As  full  of  valuable  information  as  it  is  of  amusing  incident."  Evening 
Standard. 

Coleridge  (Sara). 

PRETTY  LESSONS  IN  VERSE  FOR  GOOD 
CHILDREN,  with  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Ea-y  Rhyme.  A 
new  Edition. 

PHANTASM  ION.  A  Fairy  Romance.  With  an  Introduc 
tory  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge  of  Ottery  S.  Mary. 
A  new  edition.  In  I  vol.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6<L 

This  book,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  limited  to  250  copie  .->. 
was  long  out  of  print,  and  as  now  revived  appeal-;  to  a  largi-r 
audience  and  a  new  generation.  They  will  find  in  this  delicate 
imagination,  melody  of  verse,  clear  and  picturesque  language,  and 
virginal  purity  of  conception. 

"The  readers  of  this  fairy  tale  will  find  themselves  dwelling  fur  a  time  i 
veritable  region  of  romance,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  unreality,  and  s 
rounded  by  suixirnatural  beings."  —  Morning  l\>st. 

"This  delightful  work  ....  We  would  gladly  have  read  it  \\cre  it  twice  the 
length,  closing  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  repa>,t  was  at  an  end." 

/  'nnitv  J-'nir. 

"  A  beautiful  conception  of  a  rarely  gifted  mind.  -  Examine,: 

MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  SARA  COLERIDGE. 
Edited  by  her  Daughter.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. 

With  Index.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     With  Two  Tort  rait-.     24*. 

____  \  xc\v  and  Cheaper  Edition  is  also  published.  With 
one  Portrait.  7.?.  6</. 

••  S-ira  Coleridge,  as  she  is  revealed,  or  rather  reveals  her^lf.  m  the  corre 
spondence,  makes  a  brilliant  addition  to  a  brilliant  family  reputation.  Satnr- 
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ollins  (Mortimer). 

THE  PRINCESS  CLARICE.     A  Story  of   1871.     2  vols. 

"Mr.  Collins  has  produced  a  readable  book,  amusingly  characteristic." — 
A  thenceum. 

"A bright,  fresh,  and  original  book."—  Standard. 

SQUIRE  SILCHESTER'S  WHIM.  By  Mortimer  Col 
lins,  Author  of  "  Marquis  and  Merchant,"  &c.  3  vols. 

"  We  think  it  the  best  (story)  Mr.  Collins  has  yet  written.  Full  of  incident 
and  adventure."— /W/  Mall  Gazette. 

"  So  clever,  so  irritating,  and  so  charming  a  story." — Standard. 

MIRANDA.     A  Midsummer  Madness.     3  vols. 

*'  Not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  three  volumes." — Standard. 

"  The  work  of  a  man  who  is  at  once  a  thinker  and  a  poet." — Hour. 

THE  INN  OF  STRANGE  MEETINGS,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 

"Abounding  in  quiet  humour,  in  bright  fancy,  in  sweetness  and  melody  of 
expression,  and,  at  times,  in  the  tenderest  touches  of  pathos." — Graphic. 

"Air.  Collins  has  an  undercurrent  of  chivalry  and  romance  beneath  the 
trifling  vein  of  good-humoured  banter,  which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  his 
verse. " — A  thenceum. 

THE  SECRET  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Dedicated  by  special  per 
mission  to  Lord  St.  Leonard's.  Fourth  Edition.  Large  crown  Svo.  $s. 

.    "A  charming  little  volume."—  Times. 

"  A  very  pleasant  little  book,  cheerful,  genial,  scholarly." — Spectator. 
"  Entitled  to  the  warmest  admiration." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

:ollins  (Rev.  Richard),  M.A. 

MISSIONARY     ENTERPRISE     IN     THE     EAST. 

With  special  reference  to  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  and  the 
results  of  modern  missions.   With  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

In  addition  to  an  interesting  account  of  missionary  labour  in 
Eastern  lands,  this  book  contains  some  valuable  meteorological 
notes  and  observations. 

"It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  an  honest  book  on  Missionary  work,  every 
word  of  which  shows  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  large  heart,  farseeing  views, 
and  liberal  cultivation,  and  such  a  book  we  have  now  before  us." — Mission 
L,fe. 

"  We  may  judge  from  our  own  experience,  no  one  who  takes  up  this  charming 
little  volume  will  lay  it  down  again  till  he  has  got  to  the  last  word." — John.  Bull. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.) 

REPUBLICAN  SUPERSTITIONS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Political  History  of  the  United  States.  Including  a  Correspond 
ence  with  M.  Louis  Blanc.  Crown  Svo.  5-r. 

"  A  very  able  exposure  of  the  most  plausible  fallacies  of  Republicanism,  by  a 
writer  of  remarkable  vigour  and  purity  of  style.  "• — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Conway  writes  with  ardent  sincerity.  He  gives  us  some  good  anecdotes, 
and  he  is  occasionally  almost  eloquent." — Guardian. 
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Conyers  (Ansley). 

CHESTERLEIGH.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo.     31^.  (xl. 
"We  have  gained  much  enjoyment  from  the  book." — Spectator. 

Cooke,  Professor  Josiah  P.  (of  the  Harvard  Uni 
versity. 

THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY.  Second  Edition.  With 
Thirty-one  Illustrations.  5*. 

Vol.  XIII.  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Cooper  (T.  T.) 

THE  MISHMEE  HILLS:  an  Account  of  a  Journey  made 
in  an  Attempt  to  Penetrate  Thibet  from  Assam,  to  open  New 
Routes  for  Commerce.  Second  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations 
and  Map.  Demy  8vo.  IGJ.  6d. 

A  journey  through  the  empire  of  China  from  east  to  west, 
traversing  the  almost  impassable  snowy  ranges  of  Eastern  Thibet, 
and  running  the  gauntlet  among  the  nomad  Mongol  banditti  in 
festing  the  valleys  of  this  wild  frontier  region,  to  the  town  oi 
Bathang,  200  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  northern  Assam. 

"The  volume,  which  will  be  of  great  use  in  India  and  among  Indian  mer 
chants  here,  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  that  will  interest  urdin:iry  readers, 
It  is  especially  rich  in  sporting  incidents."— Standard. 

COSMOS.     A  Poem.     Fcap.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

SUBJECT. — Nature  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Present—Man  in  the 
Past  and  in  the  Present— The  Future. 

Calderon. 

CALDERON'S  DRAMAS:  The  Wonder- Working  Magi 
cian—Life  is  a  Dream— The  Purgatory  of  Saint  I'atrick.  Trans 
lated  by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy.  Post  Svo.  icw. 

In  this  translation  all  the  forms  of  verse  have  been  preserved, 
while  the  closeness  of  the  translation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  not  only  the  whole  play,  but  every  speech  and  fragment  of  a 
speech  are  represented  in  English  in  the  exact  number  of  lines  oi 
the  original,  without  the  sacrifice,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  one  impor 
tant  idea. 
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Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction,  The. 

3.$-.  6d.  per  Volume. 

It  is  intended  in  this  Series  to  produce  books  of  such  merit  that 
readers  will  care  to  preserve  them  on  their  shelves.  They  are  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  handsomely  bound,  with  a  Frontispiece,  and 
are  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  $s.  6d.  each. 

HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS.    By  J.  Masterman. 

"  A  charming  little  story." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Unusually  bright  and  attractive." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  RABY.     By  Mrs.  G.  Hooper. 

"A  work  of  singular  truthfulness,  originality,  and  power." — Morning-  Post. 

"  Exceedingly  well  written.'' — Examiner. 

"A  well- told  and  interesting  story." — Academy. 

A  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE.     By  Moy  Thomas. 

"An  unquestionable  success." — Daily  News. 

"  Of  the  vigour,  the  sustained  energy,  the  animation,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions." — A  tlienceum. 

ROBIN  GRAY.     By  Charles  Gibbon. 

"  Pure  in  sentiment,  well  written,  and  cleverly  constructed." — British  Quar 
terly  Review. 

"  A  novel  of  tender  and  pathetic  interest." — Globe. 
"A  pretty  tale,  prettily  told." — Atketteeum. 

KITTY.     By  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

"Lively  and  clever  ....  There  is  a  certain  dash  in  every  description  ;  the 
dialogue  is  bright  and  sparkling." — Athenceunt. 
"Very  pleasant  and  amusing." — Globe. 

HIRELL.     By  John  Saunders. 

"  A  powerful  novel  ....  a  tale  written  by  a  poet."—  Spectator. 
"  A  novel  of  extraordinary  merit." — Post. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  to  offer  for  its  style  and  composition." 
— Examiner. 

ONE  OF  TWO  ;  or,  The  Left-Handed  Bride.  By  J.  Hain 
Friswell. 

"  Told  with  spirit  ....  the  plot  is  skilfully  made." — Spectator. 
"  Admirably  narrated  and  intensely  interesting."—  Public  Opinion. 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.     A  Matter-of-Fact  Story. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  story."  -  Standard. 
"A  very  interesting  and  uncommon  story."— Vanity  fair. 
"One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  which  has  appeared  of  late." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

GOD'S  PROVIDENCE  HOUSE.     By  Mrs.  G.  L.  Banks. 

"  Far  above  the  run  of  common  three-volume  novels,  evincing  much  literary 
power  in  not  a  few  graphic  descriptions  of  manners  and  local  customs" — Spectator. 
"Possesses  the  merit  of  care,  industry,  and  local  knowledge." — Athen&um. 
"  Wonderfully  readable.     The  style  is  very  simple  and  natural." — Post. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD.     By  Charles  Gibbon. 
"A  powerfully  written,  nervous  story."— At  tunaum. 
"A  piece  of  very  genuine  workmanship." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

ABEL  DRAKE'S  WIFE.     By  John  Saunders. 

"A  striking  book,  clever,  interesting,  and  original.     We  have  seldom  met 
•with  a  book  so  thoroughly  true  to  life,  so  deeply  interesting  in  its  detail,  and  so 
touching  in  its  simple  pathos." — Athen<eum. 
C 
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Cotton  (Robert  Turner). 

MR.  CARINGTON.  A  Tale  of  Love  and  Conspiracy.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  31^.  6d. 

"  A  novel  in  so  many  ways  good,  as  in  a  fresh  and  elastic  diction,  stout  uncon- 
ventionality,  and  happy  boldness  of  conception  and  execution." — Examiner. 

Curwen  (Henry). 

SORROW  AND  SONG:  Studies  of  Literary  Struggle. 
Henry  Miirger — Novalis— Alexander  Petofi— Honore  de  Balzac — 
Edgar  Allan  Foe— Andre  Chenier.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  15^. 

Davidson  (Samuel),  D.D.,   LL.D. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  TRANSLATED  FROM 
THE  LATEST  GREEK  TEXT  OF  TISCHENDORF. 

The  desirableness  of  presenting  a  single  text,  especially  if  it  be  the 
best,  instead  of  one  formed  for  the  occasion  under  traditional 
influences,  is  apparent.  From  an  exact  translation  of  Tischendorf  's 
final  critical  edition,  readers  will  get  both  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  an  independent  revi 
sion  of  the  authorised  version.  Such  a  work  will  shortly  appear, 
with  an  Introduction  embodying  ideas  common  to  Dr.  Davidson 
and  the  famous  Professor  at  Leipzig. 

Davies  (G.  Christopher). 

MOUNTAIN,  MEADOW,  AND  MERE:  a  Scries  of 
Outdoor  Sketches  of  Sport,  Scenery,  Adventures,  and  Natural 
History.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Bosworth  W.  Harcourt. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  great  charm  of  a  book  of  this  kind  lies  in  its  reviving  so  many  of  the 
brighter  associations  of  one's  early  existence.  "—Saturday  Rtvitm, 

"  .Mr.  Davies  writes  pleasantly,  graphically,  with  the  pen  of  a  lover  of  nature, 
a  naturalist,  and  a  sportsman.' — Field. 

Davies  (Rev.  J.  Llewelyn),  M.A. 

THEOLOGY  AND  MORALITY.  Essays  on  Questions 
of  Belief  and  Practice.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

The  topics  discussed  in  these  Essays  are  all  amongst  those  upon 
which  opinion  is  now  forming.  The  principle  running  through 
them  is  that  instruction  ought  to  be  humbly  sought,  and  by  Chris 
tians  more  reverently  than  by  any  others,  from  the  progressive  de- 
velopment  of  life  and  knowledge. 

De   Leoville-Meilhan   (Vicomtesse). 

A  CHEQUERED  LIFE,  being  Memoirs.  Edited  by  the 
Vicomtesse  Solange  de  Kerkadec.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6(/. 

Containing  many  recollections  of  the  First  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  his  Court. 

"  There  are  numerous  passages  of  a  strongly  dramatic  character,  describing 
conventual  life,  trials  for  murder,  death-bed  marriages,  village  bridals,  revo 
lutionary  outrages,  and  the  other  familiar  aspects  of  those  times  ;  and  we  must 
say  that  the  vraisetnl>lance  is  admirable." — Standard. 
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De  L'Hoste  (Colonel  E.  P.) 

THE     DESERT    PASTOR,    JEAN    JAROUSSEAU. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Eugene  Pelletan.  In  fcap.  8vo,  with 
an  Engraved  Frontispiece.  New  Edition.  3^.  6d. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  Three  and  Sixpenny 
Books  for  the  Young. 

"A  touching  record  of  the  struggles  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  of  a  real 
man." — Graphic. 

"  There  is  a  poetical  simplicity  and  picturesqueness  ;  the  noblest  heroism  ; 
unpretentious  religion  ;  pure  love,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  household  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." — Illustrated  London  News. 

De  Liefde  (Jacob). 

THE  GREAT  DUTCH  ADMIRALS.  Crown  8vo.  With 
Eleven  Illustrations  by  Townley  Green  and  others.  5.$-. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  Five  Shilling  Books 
for  the  Young. 

"  May  be  recommended  as  a  wholesome  present  for  boys.  They  will  find  in 
it  numerous  tales  of  adventure." — Athenaeum, 

"  A  really  good  book." — Standard. 

"A  really  excellent  book." — Spectator. 

DeRedcliffe  (Viscount  Stratford),  P.  C.,K.G.,G.C.B. 

WHY  AM  I  A  CHRISTIAN?  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3*. 

The  author  has  seen  with  serious  concern  that  tendency  to  a 
sceptical  and  irreverent  treatment  of  religious  subjects  which  even 
in  this  Christian  country  marks  to  no  small  extent  the  passing  age. 
Under  impressions  derived  from  a  painful  sense  of  danger  he  has 
reviewed  his  own  grounds  of  faith  and  has  committed  them  to 
writing. 

"  Has  a  peculiar  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  convictions  of  an  earnest,  intelli 
gent,  and  practical  man." — Contemporary  Review. 

De  Tocqueville  (Alexis). 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CONVERSATIONS  OF, 
WITH  NASSAU  WILLIAM  SENIOR.  2  vols.  Post 
8vo.  21  s. 

Mr.  Senior  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Alexis  de  Tocque 
ville  for  twenty-six  years,  for  the  ten  last  years  of  which  his  conver 
sations  are  here  preserved.  The  reports  were  sent  to  M.  de  Tocque 
ville  as  they  were  written,  and  received  his  corrections. 

De  Vere  (Aubrey). 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  Small 
crown  8vo.  $s. 

"  Undeniably  well  written." — Examiner. 

"  In  some  points  Mr.  De  Vere's  poetry  is  a  model  to  most  of  his  fellow  singers. 
Its  idioms  and  phraseology  are  English,  thorough  and  correct  English  ;  his 
verses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  symmetrical,  simple,  and  sweet  ;  and  his  diction 
throughout  is  dignified,  as  becomes  the  stately  muse  of  tragedy,  and  often  rises 
to  sublime  pitch,  leaving  all  his  contemporaries  far  behind." — Standard. 

"  A  noble  play.    .   .   .    The  work  of  a  true  poet,  and  of  a  fine  artist,  in  whom 

there  rs  nothing  vulgar  and  nothing  weak.    .    .    .    We  had  no  conception,  from 

our  knowledge  of  Mr.  De  Vere's  former  poems,  that  so  much  poetic  power  lay 

,  in  him  as  this  drama  shows.    It  is  terse  as  well  as  full  of  beauty,  nervous  as  well 

as  rich  in  thought." — Spectator. 
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De  Vere  (Aubrey). 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  and  other  Teems. 

Small  crown  8vo.     5-c. 

"Mr.  De  Vcre's  versification  in  his  earlier  poems  is  characterised  by  great 
sweetness  and  simplicity.  He  is  master  of  his  instrument,  and  rarely  offends 
the  ear  with  false  notes."— Pa II  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  have  but  space  to  commend  the  varied  structure  of  his  verse,  the  care 
fulness  of  his  grammar,  and  his  excellent  English."— Saturday  Review. 

De  Wille  (E.) 

JOHANNES  OLAF.  A  Novel.  Transl.  by  F.  E.  Bunnett. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  ^\s.  6(/. 

"  The  art  of  description  is  fully  exhibited  ;  perception  of  character  and 
capacity  for  delineating  it  are  obvious;  while  there^  is  great  breadth  and  com 
prehensiveness  in  the  plan  of  the  story." — Morning  1'cst. 

Dennis  (John). 

ENGLISH  SONNETS.  Collected  and  Arranged.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Elegantly  hound,  y.  6</. 

This  Collection  of  Sonnets,  arranged  chronologically  from  the 
Elizabethan  to  the  Victorian  era,  is  designed  for  the  students  of 
poetry,  and  not  only  for  the  reader  who  takes  up  a  volume  of  verse 
in  order  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour.  The  Sonnet  contains,  to  use 
the  words  of  Marlowe,  "  infinite  riches  in  a  little  room."( 

"  Mr.   Dennis    has  shown  great  judgment   in    this    selection."—  Saturday 

"An  exquisite  selection,  a  selection  which  every  lover  of  poetry  will  consult 
again  and  again  with  delight.  The  notes  are  very  useful.  .  .  .  The  volume  is 
one  for  which  English  literature  owes  Mr.  Dennis  the  heartiest  thanks.  — 
Spectator. 

Dobson  (Austin). 

VIGNETTES  IN  RHYME  AND  VERS  DE  SO- 
CIETE'.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5*. 

"  A  charming  little  book."— Spectator. 
"Clever,  clear-cut,  and  careful."— A tlteiurntn. 

"Asa  writer  of  Vcrs  de  Societe,  Mr.  Dobson  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  un 
rivalled." — Examiner. 

Donne  (Alphonse),  M.D. 

CHANGE  OF  AIR  AND  SCENE.  A  Physician's  Hints 
about  Doctors,  1'atients  Hygiene,  and  Society;  with  Notes  of 
Excursions  for  Health  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  amongst  the  Catering- 
places  of  France  (Inland  and  Seaward).  Switzerland,  Corsica,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  A  New  Edition.  Large  post  8vo.  9.^. 

A  simple  book  of  cheerful  travel  and  talk,  and  a  practical  index  to 
the  various  mineral  waters  which  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence 
in  specific  ailments. 

"A  very  readable  and  serviceable  book.  .  .  .  The  real  value  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  accurate  and  minute  information  given  with  regard  to  a  large 
number  of  places  which  have  gained  a  reputation  on  the  continent  for  their 
mineral  waters."  I\ill  MalU'.azcttf.  .  „ 

••  A  singularly  pleasant  and  chatty  as  well  as  instructive  book  about  health. 
Gnu  riiiiin. 
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Dowden  (Edward),  LL.D. 

SHAKSPERE  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Art. 
Post  8vo.  I2s. 

The  chief  design  of  this  work  is  to  discover  the  man — Shakspere 
— through  his  works,  and  to  ascertain  his  course  of  mental  and 
moral  development  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  This  thread  running 
through  the  work  will  make  it  a  continuous  study,  written  for  such 
intelligent  readers  of  Shakspere  as  are  not  specialists  in  Shakspere 
scholarship,  and  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Shakspere,  popular  in  the  sense  of  being  attractive  to  all  intelligent 
lovers  of  literature,  but  founded  upon  the  most  recent  and  accurate 
Shakspere -scholarship,  English,  German,  and  American. 

Downton  (Rev.  Henry),  M.A. 

HYMNS  AND  VERSES.  Original  and  Translated.  Small 
crown  8vo.  3-r.  6d. 

"Considerable  force  and  beauty  characterise  some  of  these  verses." — 
Watchman. 

"  Mr.  Downton's  '  Hymns  and  Verses '  are  worthy  of  all  praise." — English 
Churchman. 

''Will,  we  do  not  doubt,  be  welcome  as  a  permanent  possession  to  those  for 
whom  they  have  been  composed  or  to  whom  they  have  been  originally  ad 
dressed." — Church  Herald. 

Drew  (Rev.  G.  S.),  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Trinity,  Lambeth. 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THEIR  HISTORY.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  los.  6d. 

"Mr.  Drew  has  invented  a  new  method  of  illustrating  Scripture  history — 
from  observation  of  the  countries.  Instead  of  narrating  his  travels,  and  refer 
ring  from  time  to  time  to  the  facts  of  sacred  history  belonging  to  the  different 
countries,  he  writes  an  outline  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  Abraham 
downwards,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  points  in  which  the  geography 
illustrates  the  history.  .  .  .  He  is  very  successful  in  picturing  to  his  readers 
the  scenes  before  his  own  mind." — Saturday  Review. 

NAZARETH:    ITS    LIFE   AND    LESSONS.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.      $s. 

The  simple  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  remove  with  fitting  care 
and  reverence  that  veil  of  reserve  which  has  been  so  widely  drawn 
over  so  many  portions  of  the  life  of  Christ,  so  that  as  nearly  as 
possible  we  too  may  see  our  Lord  as  He  was  actually  seen  by  those 
who  "companied  with  Him"  in  the  early  days  of  His  mortality. 

"  We  have  read  the  volume  with  great  interest.  It  is  at  once  succinct  and 
suggestive,  reverent  and  ingenious,  observant  of  small  details,  and  yet  not  for 
getful  of  great  principles." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"A  very  reverent  attempt  to  elicit  and  develop  Scripture  intimations  respect 
ing  our  Lord's  thirty  years'  sojourn  at  Nazareth.  The  author  has  wrought  well 
at  the  unworked  mine,  and  has  produced  a  very  valuable  series  of  Scripture 
lessons,  which  will  be  found  both  profitable  and  singularly  interesting." — 
Guardian. 
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Drew  (Rev.  G.  S.)  M.A. 

THE    DIVINE    KINGDOM    ON    EARTH  AS   IT  IS 

IN  HEAVEN.     8vo.     ior.  fr/. 

"  Entirely  valuable  and  satisfactory.  .  .  .  There  is  no  living  divine  to  whom 
the  authorship  would  not  he  a  credit." — Literary  Churchman. 

"  Thoughtful  and  eloquent.  .  .  .  Full  of  original  thinking  admirably  ex 
pressed." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  SON  OF  MAN  :  Mis  Life  and  Ministry.  Crown  8vo. 
7-y.  6</. 

Durand  (Lady). 

IMITATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SPITTA 
AND  TERSTEGEN.  Fcap.  8vo.  4.*. 

"A  charming  little  volume.  .  .  .  Will  be  a  very  valuable  assistance  to 
peaceful,  meditative  souls."—  Church  Herald. 

Du  Vernois  (Colonel  von  Verdy). 

STUDIES  IN  LEADING  TROOPS.  An  authorised 
and  accurate  Translation  by  Lieutenant  II.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  7 1st 
Foot.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Demy  8vo.  7-r. 

This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  Series  of 
Military  Works. 

***  General  BEAUCHAMH  WALKER  says  of  this  work: — "I  recommend  the 
first  two  numbers  of  Colonel  von  Verdy's  'Studies'  to  the  attentive  perusal  of 
my  brother  officers.  They  supply  a  want  which  I  have  often  felt  during  my 
service  in  this  country,  namely,  a  minuter  tactical  detail  of  the  minor  operations 
of  war  than  any  but  the  most  observant  and  fortunately-placed  staff-officer  is  in 
a  position  to  give.  I  have  read  and  re-read  them  very  carefully,  I  hope  with 
profit,  certainly  with  great  interest,  and  believe  that  practice,  in  the  sense  of 
these  '  Studies,'  would  be  a  valuable  preparation  for  manoeuvres  on  a  more  ex 
tended  scale." — Berlin,  June,  1872. 

Eden  (Frederic). 

THE  NILE  WITHOUT  A  DRAGOMAN.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  1$.  6d. 

"  Should  any  of  our  readers  care  to  imitate  Mr.  Kdcn's  example,  and  wish  to 
see  things  with  their  own  eyes,  and  shift  for  themselves  next  winter  in  Upper 
Egypt,  they  will  find  this  book  a  very  agreeable  pintle."  Times. 

"  It  is  a  book  to  read  during  an  autumn  holiday."— Spectator. 

Eiloart  (Mrs.) 

LADY  MORETOUN'S  DAUGHTER.  3  vols.  Cr.  8vo. 
3U.  6d. 

"Carefully  written  ....  The  narrative  is  well  sustained." — Athf*a>n>n. 

"  An  interesting  story  .  .   .  Above  the  run  of  average  novels." — Vanity  Fair. 

"Will  prove  more  popular  than  any  of  the  author's  former  works  ....  In 
teresting  and  readable."— Hour. 

"  A  faithful  and  well-drawn  picture  of  English  life  and  character  ....  All 
the  characters  are  drawn  with  the  author's  wonted  firmness  and  truth  of  touch 
....  Extremely  well  written."  Edinburgh  Daily  K,-, 

"The  story  is  well  put  together,  and  readable."  -Examiner. 
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EROS  AGONISTES.     Poems.     By  E.  B.  D.    Fcap.  Svo.    3.$-.  6d. 

"  It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  these  pages  that  they  are  everywhere  illumined 
with  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  suggested,  not  paraded,  of  the  brightest, 
purest  character." — Standard. 

Eyre  (Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Vincent),  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,&c. 

LAYS  OF  A  KNIGHT-ERRANT  IN  MANY  LANDS. 

Square  crown  Svo.     With  Six  Illustrations.     JS.  6d. 

Pharaoh  Land.  |  Home  Land.  |  Wonder  Land.  |  Rhine  Land. 

"A  collection  of  pleasant  and  well- written  stanzas  ....  abounding  in  real 
fun  and  humour." — Literary  World. 

"The  conceits  here  and  there  are  really  very  amusing." — Standard. 

Farquharson  (Martha).    Three  Works  by. 

I.  ELSIE  DINSMORE.     Crown  Svo.     3^.6^. 
II.  ELSIE'S  GIRLHOOD.     Crown  Svo.     3.5-.  6d. 

III.  ELSIE'S  HOLIDAYS  AT  ROSELANDS.     Crown 

Svo.     35-.  6d. 

These  are  volumes  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  Series 
of  3-r.  6d.  Books  for  the  Young. 

Each  Story  is  independent  and  complete  in  itself.  They  are  pub 
lished  in  uniform  size  and  price,  and  are  elegantly  bound  and  illus 
trated. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  the  history  of  Elsie  as  she  is  portrayed  in 
three  different  volumes.  By  the  help,  however,  of  the  illustrations,  and  by  dips 
here  and  there,  we  can  safely  give  a  favourable  account." — Westminster  Review. 

"Elsie  Dinsmore  is  a  familiar  .name  to  a  world  of  young  readers.  In  the 
above  three  pretty  volumes  her  story  is  complete,  and  it  is  one  full  of  youthful 
experiences,  winning  a  general  interest." — Athenceiim. 

Favre  (Mons.  Jules). 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DE 
FENCE.  From  the  3oth  June  to  the  3ist  October,  1870.  The 
Plain  Statement  of  a  Member.  I  vol.  Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 

Every  unprejudiced  reader  will  recognize  in  this  work  the  lan 
guage  of  an  honourable  man,  more  anxious  for  the  triumph  of 
truth  than  for  his  own  justification,  scrupulously  desirous  to  make 
known  the  smallest  details  which  may  serve  to  throw  any  light  on 
events  worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  to  give  to  all  those  men  who 
took  part  therein  the  honour  due  to  them. 

"A  work  of  the  highest  interest.     The  book  is  most  valuable."—  A  tJienaum. 

"  Of  all  the  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  late  war,  we  have  found  none 
more  fascinating  and,  perhaps,  none  more  valuable  than  the  'apology,'  by  M 
Jules  Favre,  for  the  unsuccessful  Government  of  the  National  Defence."—  Times 
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Forbes  (Archibald). 

SOLDIERING  AND  SCRIBBLING.  A  Series  of 
Sketches.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

Among  the  Essays  in  this  Volume  are  the  following  : — At  the 
Christmas  Cattle  Market. —In  a  Military  Prison.— Army  Crimes 
and  Punishment.  —  Christmas  in  a  Cavalry  Regiment. — Christmas 
Eve  among  the  Beggars. 

Fowle  (Rev.  T.  W.),  M.  A. 

THE  RECONCILIATION  OF  RELIGION  AND 
SCIENCE.  Being  Essays  on  Immortality,  Inspiration,  Miracles, 
and  the  Being  of  Christ.  Demy  Svo.  icxr.  6d. 

This  book  is  an  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  traditions  received 
from  the  founders  of  liberal  theology  in  England,  and  to  harmonize 
the  religious  truths  they  derived  from  nature,  history,  the  Bible, 
and  the  soul  of  man,  with  scientific  thought. 

"A  book  which  requires  and  deserves  the  respectful  attention  of  all  reflecting 
Churchmen.  It  is  earnest,  reverent,  thoughtful,  and  courageous  ....  There 
is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  book  which  is  not  equally  worthy  of  a  thoughtful 
pause."—  Literary  Churchman. 

Fraser  (Donald),  Accountant  to  the  British-Indian  Steam 

Navigation  Company,  Limited. 

EXCHANGE  TABLES  OF  STERLING  AND 
INDIAN  RUPEE  CURRENCY,  upon  a  new  and  extended 
system,  embracing  Values  from  One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  Rates  progressing,  in  Sixteenths  of  a 
Penny,  from  is.  <)d.  to  2s.  3</.  per  Rupee.  Royal  Svo.  icxr.  &/. 

These  tables  have  been  framed  with  the  object  of  securing  in 
creased  facility  in  the  computation  of  exchanges  between  Great 
Britain  and  India.  The  calculations  have  all  been  tested  by  various 
independent  methods  of  verification,  and  the  work  is  presented  to 
the  public  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  it  will  be  found  strictly 
correct  throughout. 

"  The  calculations  must  have  entniled  great  labour  on  the  author,  but  the 
work  is  one  which  we  fancy  must  become  a  standard  one  in  all  business  houses 
which  have  dealings  with  any  country  where  the  rupee  and  the  Knglish  pound 
are  standard  coins  of  currency." — Inverness  Courier. 

Frere  (Sir  H.  Bartle  E.),  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 

THE  THREATENED  FAMINE  IN  BENGAL;  How 
it  may  be  Met,  and  the  Recurrence  of  Famines  in  India  Prevented. 
Being  No.  I  of  "Occasional  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs. "  Crown 
Svo.  With  3  Maps.  5j. 

This  subject  is  one  of  permanent  importance  to  the  whole  of 
India.  One  great  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  famines  are 
entirely  preventiblc  in  India  as  elsewhere. 
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Friswell  (J.  Hain). 

THE  BETTER  SELF.  Essays  for  Home  Life.  Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

ONE  OF  TWO ;  or,  The  Left-Handed  Bride.  Crown  8vo. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  $s.  6d. 

Being  a  Volume  of  the  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction. 

"  Told  with  spirit     .     .     .     the  plot  is  skilfully  made." — Spectator. 
"  Admirably  narrated  and  intensely  interesting. — Public  Opinion. 

Gardner   (John),    M.D. 

LONGEVITY;  THE  MEANS  OF  PROLONGING 
LIFE  AFTER  MIDDLE  AGE.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Small  crown  8vo.  4^. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  to  supersede  the  physician  in 
treating  maladies.  It  is  to  call  attention  to  those  peculiarities  of 
the  constitution  which  distinguish  age  from  youth  and  manhood,  to 
point  out  those  symptoms  of  deviation  from  the  healthy  standard 
which  are  usually  disregarded  or  considered  unavoidable  incidents 
of  age. 

"We  are  bound  to  say  that  in  general  Dr.  Gardner's  directions  are  sensible 
enough,  and  founded  on  good  principles.  The  advice  given  is  such  that  any 
man  in  moderate  health  might  follow  it  with  advantage,  whilst  no  prescription 
or  other  claptrap  is  introduced  which  might  savour  of  quackery." — Lancet. 

"  Dr.  Gardner's  suggestions  for  attaining  a  healthy  and  so  far  a  happy  old 
age  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  think  such  a  blessing  worth  try 
ing  for. "--Notes  and  Queries. 

Garrett  (Edward). 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  A  Story  for  Quiet  Hours.  Crown 
8vo.  With  Seven  Illustrations.  6s. 

"  We  have  read  many  books  by  Edward  Garrett,  but  none  that  has  pleased  us 
so  well  as  this.  It  has  more  than  pleased  ;  it  has  charmed  us." — Nonconformist. 

Gibbon  (Charles). 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD.  Crown  8vo.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
35.  6d. 

"A  powerfully-written,  nervous  story."-  Athenaum. 

"There  are  few  recent  novels  more  powerful  and  engrossing." — Examiner. 

"'A  piece  of  very  genuine  workmanship."—  British  Quarterly  Review. 

ROBIN  GRAY.     Crown  8vo.     With  a  Frontispiece.     3*.  &/. 

"  Pure  in  sentiment,  well  written,  and  cleverly  constructed." — British  Quar 
terly  Review. 

"A  novel  of  tender  and  pathetic  interest.  "—Globe. 

"  A  pretty  tale,  prettily  told." — Athetueum. 

"An  unassuming,  characteristic,  and  entertaining  novel." — John  Bull. 

The  above  Volumes  form  part  of  the  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction. 
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Gilbert  (Mrs.) 

MRS.  GILBERT,  FORMERLY  ANN  TAYLOR, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  OTHER  MEMORIALS  OF 

Edited  by  Josiah  Gilbert.  In  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  "With  2  Stee: 
Portraits  and  several  Wood  Engravings.  24?. 

It"  Very  beautifully  written.  It  gives  the  home  history  of  a  most  interesting 
and  talented  family,  and  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  the  writing  of  a  reallj 
clever  woman." — Kxamiiicr. 

"  Mr.  Gilbert  has  succeeded  in  painting  a  remarkable  and  attractive  portrait, 
of  which  the  setting  is  graceful  and  appropriate." — Academy. 

"The  family  life  was  tender  and  beautiful,  .  .  .  but  the  charm  of  the  grouf 
consists  in  the  character  of  the  central  figure,  which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  so  firmlj 
yet  delicately  drawn."—  Nonconformist. 

Godkin  (James). 

THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND:  Primi 
live,  Papal,  and  Protestant.  Including  the  Evangelical  Missions, 
Catholic  Agitations,  and  Church  Progress  of  the  last  half  Century 
i  vol.  8vo.  I2s. 

"  These  latter  chapters  on  the  statistics  of  the  various  religious  denomination: 
will  be  welcomed." — Evening  Standard. 

"  Mr.  Godkin  writes  with  evident  honesty,  and  the  topic  on  which  he  write: 
is  one  about  which  an  honest  book  is  greatly  wanted."  -Examiner.^ 

Godwin  (William). 

WILLIAM  GODWIN  :  Autobiography,  Memoir,  anc 
Correspondence.  By  C.  Kegan  Paul.  2  vols.  Demy  Svo.  Will 
Portraits. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  UNVEILED 
Being  Essays,  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface, 
by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  I  vol.  Crown  Svo.  7^.  6<i. 

In  all  these  essays  Mr.  Godwin  pointed  in  the  direction  alonj 
which  we,  the  children  of  a  later  day,  have  advanced,  even  if  he  die 
not  indicate  the  precise  path  we  have  travelled. 

"  Few  have  thought  more  clearly  and  directly  than  William  Godwin,  or  ex 
pressed  their  reflections  with  more  simplicity  and  unreserve." — Examiner. 

"  The  deliberate  thoughts  of  Godwin  deserve  to  be  put  before  the  world  foi 
reading  and  consideration."-  Athentenm. 

Goetze  (Capt.  A.  von). 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  ENGI 
NEERS  AND  TECHNICAL  TROOPS  IN  THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR  OF  1870-71.  Translated  b] 
Col.  G.  Graham.  Demy  Svo.  With  6  Plans. 

Goodman  (Walter). 

CUBA.  THE  PEARL  OF  THE  ANTILLES.  Crowr 
Svo.  fs.  6(/. 

Mr.  Goodman  had  various  and  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
the  institutions  of  Cuba,  its  races,  and  its  government.  He  arrived 
in  the  island  when  Cuba  was  enjoying  uninterrupted  peace  and 
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prosperity,  and  his  departure  took  place  in  the  first  year  of  her 
adversity. 

"  A  series  of  vivid  and  miscellaneous  sketches.  We  can  recommend  this 
whole  volume  as  very  amusing  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  whole  book  deserves  the  heartiest  commendation Sparkling  and 

amusing  from  beginning  to  end." — Spectator. 

Gosse  (Edmund  W.) 

ON  VIOL  AND  FLUTE.  With  Title-page  specially  de 
signed  by  William  B.  Scott.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

"A  careful  perusal  of  his  verses  will  show  that  he  is  a  poet.  .  .  .  His  song 
has  the  grateful,  murmuring  sound  which  reminds  one  of  the  softness  and  deli- 
ciousness  of  summer  time.  .  .  .  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  the  volume." — 
Spectator. 

Granville  (A.  B.),  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A.  B.  GRANVILLE,  F.R.S., 

&c.  Edited,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  concluding  years  of  his 
life,  by  his  youngest  Daughter,  Paulina  B.  Granville.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.  With  a  Portrait.  32 j. 

Dr.  Granville  practised  his  profession  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  West  Indies,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  and  was  brought  into  contact  with  most  of  the  royal, 
political,  and  literary  celebrities  of  his  day. 

"  Well  worth  reading.  ...  To  few  men  is  it  given  to  tell  the  tale  of  a  career 
on  which  fortune  has  so  uniformly  smiled  throughout.  .  .  .  Of  his  success  with 


patients,  including  well-nigh  every  name  of  mark  during  two  generations,  we  get 
an  extraordinary  abundance  of  details.  Madame  de  Stae'l,  Lord  and  Lady 
Ellenborough,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Bishop  Tomline,  Count  Woronzow,  and  a  great 


an  extraordinary  abundance  of  details.      Madame  de  Stae'l,  Lord   and  Lady 
Ellenborough,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Bishop  Tomline,  Count  Woronzow, 
Persian  satrap  are  prominent  among  the  list." — Saturday  Review. 


Gray  (Mrs.  Russell). 

LISETTE'S  VENTURE.     A  Novel.    2  vols.    Crown  Svo. 

2IS. 

Greenwood  (James),  "The  Amateur  Casual." 

IN  STRANGE  COMPANY;  or,  The  Note  Book  of  a 
Roving  Correspondent.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  A  bright,  lively  book." — Standard. 
"  Has  all  the  interest  of  romance." — Queen. 

"  Some  of  the  papers  remind  us  of  Charles  Lamb  on  beggars  and  chimney 
sweeps."  -Echo. 

Grey  (John),  of  Dilston. 

JOHN  GREY  (of  Dilston) :  MEMOIRS.  By  Josephine 
E.  Butler.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

"It  is  not  a  mere  story  of  success  or  genius,  as  far  removed  as  a  fairy  tale 
from  the  experience  and  imitation  of  ordinary  people  ;  but  it  is,  if  we  only  allow 
it  to  be  so,  an  incentive  and  exemplary  to  all  of  us.  .  .  .  Something  we  must 
say  of  the  skilful  and  temperate  execution  of  the  memoir  itself:  it  is  impossible 
to  read  it  without  feeling  that  Mrs.  Butler  is  her  father's  daughter,  and  without 
wishing  that  she  had  given  us  two  volumes  instead  of  one." — -Front  a  five-column 
notice  of"  The  Times  "  on  the  First  Edition. 
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Griffith   (Rev.  T.)  A.M.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

STUDIES    OF    THE    DIVINE    MASTER.    DcmySvo 

I2J. 

This  book  depicts  the  successive  phases  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus, 
so  far  as  is  needful  to  the  bringing  out  into  full  relief  His  mission 
character,  and  work,  as  the  Christ  ;  and  it  comprises  a  thorougl 
exposition  of  His  teaching  about  the  nature  of  His  kingdom — it- 
privileges,  its  laws,  and  its  advancement  in  the  soul  and  in  tlu 
world. 

Griffiths  (Captain  Arthur). 

MEMORIALS  OF  MILLBANK,  AND  CHAPTERS 
IN  PRISON  HISTORY.  2  vols.  PostSvo.  With  Illustration,, 

A  history  of  Millbank  is  necessarily  an  epitome  of  all  that  con 
cerns  prisons  and  prison  management  in  modern  times.  From  firsi 
to  last  it  has  continued  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  all  our  schemes  o 
secondary  punishment.  But  the  present  volumes  are  more  than  r 
mere  record  of  penal  legislation.  Millbank  Penitentiary,  as  it  wa< 
once  called,  has  passed  through  a  chequered  life.  It  has  seen  end 
less  changes,  and  many  curious  episodes  have  occurred  within  it 
walls.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  to  weave  together  ; 
narrative  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  a  large  circle  of  reader.-. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SHILLING.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.    2is 

"  Every  scene,  character,  and  incident  of  the  book  are  so  life-like  that  the) 
seem  drawn  from  life  direct."  l\ill  Mall  Gazette. 

Gruner  (M.  L.) 

STUDIES  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  PHENOMENA 
Translated  by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  1  >eim 
8vo.  7-r.  6d. 

The  main  point  of  novelty  in  these  studies  and  what  gives  then 
their  chief  interest  is  the  precision  given  to  the  doctrine  that  tlu 

C  Oa 
ratio  of    -      -   in  the  escaping  gases  is  the  index  of  the  working  o 

the  furnaces. 

"  The  whole  subject  is  dealt  with  very  copiously  and  clearly  in  all  its  parts 
and  can  scarcely  fail  of  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  practical  men,  for  whose  us< 
it  is  designed." — Post. 

Gurney  (Rev.  Archer  Thompson). 

WORDS  OF  FAITH  AND  CHEER.  A  Mission  of  In 
struction  and  Suggestion.  I  vol.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Speaks  of  many  questions  with  a  wise  judgment  and  a  fearless  honesty,  as  wcl 
as  with  an  intellectual  strength  and  broad  human  catholicity,  which  command; 
respect." — British  Qit<irtc>  ly  Ki-i'if.c. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE 
Demy  8vo.  Sewed,  price  is.6d. 

Haeckel  (Professor  Ernst),  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CREATION,  a  Popular  Account  ol 
the  Development  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  according  to  the 
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theories  of  Kant,  Laplace,  Lamarck,  and  Darwin.  The  Transla 
tion  revised  by  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and 
animals.  2  vols.  Post  8vo. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN. 
Translated  by  E.  A.  Van  Rhyn  and  L.  Elsberg,  M.D.  (University 
of  New  York),  with  Notes  and  Additions  sanctioned  by  the  Author 
Post  8vo. 

Harcourt  (Capt.  A.  F.  P.) 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  ARGOSY:  containing  much  of 
the  wealth  of  Shakespeare's  Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically 
arranged  and  classified.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Nothing  of  the  same  form  or  on  so  extensive  a  scale  has  before 
been  attempted.  .  .  .  The  author  has  arrived  at  something  higher 
than  the  mere  stringing  together  of  popular  sayings. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.),  M.A. 

SPEECH  IN  SEASON.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     gs. 

"There  is  in  them  that  which  will  commend  them  to  the  approval  of  the 
reading  public.  .  .  .  They  are  marked  by  a  freshness  and  novelty  of  treatment, 
a  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  an  earnestness  of  faith  which  make  them  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading,  even  to  those  who  may  least  concur  in  the  views  of  the 
preacher.  ...  All  the  subjects  are  treated  with  great  power."  —  Leeds 
Mercury. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  Eighth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

The  author  shows  that  the  position  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
National  Church  is  that  of  a  member  of  a  National  Community. 
As  any  citizen  may  give  his  opinion  on  any  branch  of  state  admi 
nistration,  or  any  professional  man  may  express  his  views  on  the 
established  dogmas  of  his  profession,  so  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  pro 
fessional  man,  the  Clergyman  ought  to  be  allowed  a  similar  freedom 
of  speech. 

_  "  Mr.  Haweis  writes  not  only  fearlessly,  but  with  remarkable  freshness  and 
vigour.  In  all  that  he  says  we  perceive  a  transparent  honesty  and  singleness  of 
pu  r  pose . ' ' — A'rt  turd  ay  R  eview. 

"  Bears  marks  of  much  originality  of  thought  and  individuality  of  expression  " 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

UNSECTARIAN  FAMILY  PRAYERS,  for  Morning  and 
Evening  for  a  Week,  with  short  selected  passages  from  the  Bible. 
Square  crown  8vo.  3-r.  6d. 

'•These  prayers  are  tender,  devotional,  and  helpful,  and  may  be  used  with 
great  profit  in  any  household.  They  are  brief  but  very  beautiiul."— Christian 
World. 

Hawthorne  (Julian). 

BRESSANT.     A  Romance.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     2is. 

"  One  of  the  most  powerful  with  which  we  are  acquainted."—  Times. 

"  We  shall  once  more  have  reason  to  rejoice  whenever  we  hear  that  a  new 
work  is  coming  out  written  by  one  who  bears  the  honoured  name  of  Hawthorne." 
—Saturday  Review. 
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Hawthorne  (Julian). 

IDOLATRY.     A  Romance.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     2is. 

"  A  more  powerful  book  than  '  Bressant.'  ...  If  the  figures  are  mostly 
phantoms,  they  are  phantoms  which  take  a  more  powerful  hold  on  the  mind  than 
many  very  real  figures.  .  .  .  There  arc-  three  scenes  in  this  romance,  any 
one  of  which  would  prove  true  genius." — Spectator. 

"  Made  to  fix  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  reader  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.  .  .  .  His  descriptions  are  very  clever  ;  his  turn  of  thought  original 
and  often  striking,  as  in  the  dialogue  in  ilic  dark  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  ;  and 
he  has  a  subtle  perception  of  moral  and  mental  phases  of  character. "-— Times. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel). 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  :  A  Memoir,  with  Stories 
now  first  published  in  this  country.  By  H.  A.  Page.  Post  Svo. 
•js.  6d. 

"  Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  more  appreciative  delineation  ol 
character  than  this  Memoir  of  Hawthorne."— Morning  Post. 

"  Exhibits  a  discriminating  enthusiasm  for  one  of  the  most  fascinating  ol 
novelists." — Saturday  Review. 

SEPTIMIUS.  A'Romance.   Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo.   gs. 

This  story  was  the  last  written  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  is 
printed  as  it  was  found  among  his  MSS.  It  is  a  striking  speci 
men  of  the  peculiarities  and  charm  of  his  style,  and  has  an  added 
interest  for  those  who  care  to  study  the  method  of  his  composition, 
from  the  fact  of  its  not  having  received  his  final  revision.  » 

The  Athcntcum  says  that  "  the  book  is  full  of  Hawthorne's  most  characteristic 
writing." 

Hayman  (Henry),  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
School. 

RUGBY  SCHOOL  SERMONS.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  the  Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Crown  Svo. 

HEATHERGATE.  A  Story  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character, 
By  a  New  Author.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  2is. 

"Its  merit  lies  in  the  marked  antithesis  of  strongly  developed  characters,  in 
different  ranks  of  life,  and  resembling  each  other  in  nothing  but  their  marked 
nationality." — Athcnei'itm. 

Hellwald  (Baron  F.  Von). 

THE  RUSSIANS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.  A  Critical 
Examination,  down  to  the  present  time,  of  the  Geography  and 
History  of  Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut. -Col.  Theodore 
Wirgman,  LL.B.  In  I  vol.  Large  post  Svo.  with  Map.  I2s. 

Explorations  in  Central  Asia  are  being  simultaneously  carried  on 
by  the  Russians  and  the  English,  the  two  great  rivals  in  the 
Asiatic  world.  Scientific  research  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  mili 
tary  operations.  Russia  gives  to  Asia  culture  and  civili/ation. 
Every  disinterested  man  must  admit  that  this  opening  of  new 
spheres  to  the  development  of  civilization  is  the  greatest  gain  which 
mankind  derives  from  warlike  expeditions. 

"  A  learned  account  of  the  geography  of  this  still  ill-known  land,  of  the  charac 
teristic.^  •  if  its  main  divisions,  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  its  numerous  r.i 
of  the  progress  through  ii  of  Russian  influence  ...  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information." —  Tiiiu-x. 

"  \  lucidly  written,  and  apparently  accurate  account  of  Turkestan,  its  geo 
graphical  features  and  its  history.     Its  worth  to  the  reader  is  further  enhanced 
by  a  well-executed  map,  based  on  the  most  recent  Russian  surveys." — Glasgow 
• 
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Helvig  (Captain  Hugo). 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BAVARIAN  ARMY 
CORPS.  Translated  by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe.  With  Five 
large  Maps.  In  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  24^. 

This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  Series  of  Mili 
tary  Books. 

"  It  contains  much  material  that  may  prove  useful  to  the  future  historian  of 
the  war ;  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality. 
....  It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  work  is  enriched  by  some  excellent  large 
scale  maps,  and  that  the  translator  has  performed  his  work  most  creditably." — 
Athenaum. 

"An  instructive  work." —  Westminster  Review. 

"  Captain  Schwabe  has  done  well  to  translate  it,  and  his  translation  is  ad 
mirably  executed." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Hint  on  (James),  late  Aural  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN.  Being  the  Intro 
ductory  Lecture  (it  Guy's  Hospital,  1873-74;  to  which  is  added 
ESSAYS  ON  THE  LAW  OF  HUMAN  LIFE,  AND  ON  THE  RELA 
TION  BETWEEN  ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC  WORLDS.  Crown 
8vo.  3-r.  6d. 

Mr.  Hinton  claims  for  physicians  that  through  the  necessary 
relations  of  their  special  knowledge  to  all  other,  they  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  teachers  to  every  other  class  of  men,  especially  to  those 
whose  business  lies  with  the  most  important  spheres  of  human  life, 
but  if  the  physician  is  a  teacher,  he  is  surely  also  on  every  hand  a 
learner. 

PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE.  By  various 
Writers.  Second  Edition.  With  50  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  I2s.  6d. 

"A  more  clear,  valuable,  and  well-informed  set  of  treatises  we  never  saw 
than  these,  which  are  bound  up  into  two  compact  and  readable  volumes.  And 
they  are  pleasant  reading,  too,  as  well  as  useful  reading. " — L iterary  Churchman. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  these  instructive  essays  to  our  readers,  being 
sure  that  no  one  who  begins  them  will  lay  them  down  without  having  gained 
some  knowledge." — Liverpool  Albion. 

"We  never  saw  the  popular  side  of  the  science  of  physiology  better  explained 
than  it  is  in  these  two  thin  volumes." — Standard. 

"It  has  certainly  been  edited  with  great  care.  Physiological  treatises  we 
have  had  in  great  number,  but  not  one  work,  we  believe,  which  so  thoroughly 
appeals  to  all  classes  of  the  community  as  the  present.  Everything  has  appa 
rently  been  done  to  render  the  work  really  practical  and  useful." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  MEMBRANA 
TYMPANI.  With  Descriptive  Text.  Post  8vo.  £6  6s. 

The  drawings  in  this  volume  are  entirely  done  by  hand,  and  the 
author  is  able  to  say  of  them  that  they  have  been  executed  with  a 
fidelity  and  perfectness  that  has  at  least  equalled  his  most  sanguine 
expectations. 
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Hinton  (James). 

THE    QUESTIONS    OF    AURAL    SURGERY.     Post 

8vo.     With  Illustrations.      12s.  6d. 

The  author's  design  is  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  general  aspect 
of  disease  when  it  affects  the  ear ;  to  mention  the  best  established 
results  of  examination  and  methods  of  treatment,  but  above  all  to 
suggest  the  many  problems  which  they  open  out. 

Hockley  (W.  B.) 

TALES  OF  THE  ZENANA;  OR,  A  NUWAB'S 
LEISURE  HOURS.  By  the  Author  of  "  Pandurang  Hari." 
With  a  Preface  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  2 i.e. 

"  Love,  warlike  adventures,  and  a  thirst  for  wealth  form  the  substantial 
motives  of  each  tale,  but  there  is  no  sameness  of  incident  or  character. 
The  conlenr  locale  is  carefully  preserved,  the  incidents  are  characteristic  of 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  life,  the  scenes  and  adventures  are  varied,  while  the 
interest  is  so  artfully  sustained  that  the  reader  is  not  wearied,  nor  is  he  often 
able  to  guess  at  the  climax.  .  .  .  Finally,  we  may  fairly  rank  this  as  au 
original  book,  more  abidingly  entertaining  and  instructive  than  many  works  by 
'  brilliant '  authors  of  fifty  times  its  pretensions."  —Spectator. 

Hoffbauer  (Captain). 

THE  GERMAN  ARTILLERY  IN  THE  BATTLES 
NEAR  METZ.  Based  on  the  official  reports  of  the  German 
Artillery.  Translated  by  Capt.  E.  O.  Hollist.  Demy  8vo.  With 
Map  and  Plans.  2is. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s 
Military  Series. 

"  Captain  Hoffbauer's  style  is  much  more  simple  and  agreeable  than  those  of 
many  of  his  comrades  and  fellow  authors,  and  it  suffers  nothing  in  the  hands  oi 
Captain  Hollist,  whose  translation  is  close  and  faithful.  He  has  given  the 
general  public  a  readable  and  instructive  book  ;  whilst  to  his  brother  officers, 
who  have  a  special  professional  interest  in  the  subject,  its  value  cannot  well  be 
overrated."-  Academy. 

Holroyd   (Captain  W.   R.   M.),  Bengal   Staff   Corps, 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Punjab. 

TAS-HIL  UL  KALAM  ;  OR,  HINDUSTANI  MADE 
EASY.  Crown  8vo.  5-f. 

This  work  comprises  lessons  progressively  arranged,  a  concise 
grammar,  exercises  for  translation,  and  a  vocabulary. 

"  As  clear  and  as  instructive  as  possible."-  -Standard. 

"Contains  a  great  deal  of  most  necessary  information,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  work  on  the  subject  that  has  crossed  our  path."— Jlom-u/tird  Mni:'. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  G.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  RABY.  Crown  8vo.,  with  a  Frontis 
piece.  3-f.  6d. 

One  of  the  volumes  of  the  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction. 

"  A  work  of  singular  truthfulness,  originality,  and  power."—  Morning  Post. 

"  Kxceedingly  well  written." — Examiner. 

"  A  well  told  and  interesting  story."— Acadstny. 

Hooper  (Mary). 

LITTLE  DINNERS:  HOW  TO  SERVE  THEM 
WITH  ELEGANCE  AND  ECONOMY.  Seventh  Edition. 
I  vol.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

Shows  how  the  best   use   can  be  made  of  cheap  matt  rial,  and 
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helps  to  revive  what  threatens  to  become  a  lost  art  in  the 
home. 

"  We  ought  not  to  omit  the  mention  of  several  very  good  recipes  which  Mrs. 
Hooper  vouchsafes  us— e.  g.,  rump-steak  pudding,  sheep's-head,  Scotch  fashion, 
devilled  fowl,  rich  plum-pudding,  neck  of  venison  cooked  in  a  V  oven,  how  to 
cook  whitebait,  and  how  to  '  scollop  oysters.'  She  has  good  hints  about  salmi 
of  wild  duck,  and  her  caution  on  the  deliberate  preparation  of  the  sauce  for  the 
same  delicacy,  roasted,  assures  us  that — given  the  means  and  the  heart  to 
put  her  knowledge  in  practice— she  undeniably  knows  what  is  good." — Saturday 
Review. 

"  To  read  this  book  gives  the  reader  an  appetite." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  A  very  excellent  little  book.  ...  a  capital  help  to  any  housekeeper  who 
[  interests  herself  in  her  kitchen  and  her  cook." — Vanity  Fair. 

Hope  (Lieut.  James). 

IN  QUEST  OF  COOLIES.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

The  author  has  simply  told  the  tale  of  his  own  adventures  in  the 
South  Seas,  believing  that  in  the  discussion  on  the  Coolie  system 
evidence  at  first  hand  will  have  some  value. 

Hopkins  (Manley). 

THE  PORT  OF  REFUGE  ;  OR,  COUNSEL  AND  Am  TO 
SHIPMASTERS  IN  DIFFICULTY,  DOUBT,  OR  DISTRESS.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

SUBJECTS  : — The  Shipmaster's  Position  and  Duties. — Agents 
and  Agency. — Average. — Bottomry,  and  other  Means  of  Raising 
Money. — The  Charter- Party,  and  Bill-of-Lading. — Stoppage  in 
Transitu  ;  and  the  Shipowner's  Lien. — Collision. 

"A  most  useful  book." — Westminster  Review. 

"  Master-mariners  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
teachings." — United  Service  Magazine. 

"  Combines,  in  quite  a  marvellous  manner,  a  fulness  of  information  which  will 
make  it  perfectly  indispensable  in  the  captain's  book-case,  and  equally  suitable 
to  the  gentleman's  library." — Iron. 

Howard  (Mary  M.),  Author  of  "  Brampton  Rectory." 

BEATRICE  AYLMER  AND  OTHER  TALES.  Crown 
Svo.  6^. 

"  These  tales  possess  considerable  merit."—  Court  Journal. 
"  A  neat  and  chatty  little  volume." — Hour. 

Howard  (Rev.  G.  B.) 

A  LEGEND  OF  ST.  PAUL'S.     Fcap.  Svo.    4*.  6d. 

Howe  (Cupples),  Master  Mariner. 

THE  DESERTED  SHIP.  A  Real  Story  of  the  Atlantic. 
Illustrated  by  Townley  Green.  Crown  Svo.  $s.  6d. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  3-r.  6d.  Books  for  the 
Young. 

"  Curious  adventures  with  bears,  seals,  and  other  Arctic  animals,  and  with 
scarcely  more  human  Esquimaux,  form  the  mass  of  material  with  which  the 
story  deals,  and  will  much  interest  boys  who  have  a  spice  of  romance  in  their 
composition." — Courant. 
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Howell  (James). 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA,  SONNETS,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  Fcap.  8vo.  5*. 

"Mr.  Howell  has  a  keen  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  charities  of  life.  .  .  Mr  Howell's  book  deserves,  and  will 
probably  receive,  a  warm  reception.  —Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Hughes  (Allison). 

PENELOPE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.   Fcap.Svo.  41.66 

"  In  the  shape  they  assume,  there  is  much  to  challenge  admiration,  much 
praise  and  some  absolute  accomplishment.  If  the  verse  moves  stiffly,  it  is 
because  the  substance  is  rich  and  carefully  wrought.  That  artistic  regard  for 
the  value  of  words,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  best  modern  workmanship,  is 
apparent  in  every  composition,  and  the  ornament,  even  when  it  might  be  pro 
nounced  excessive,  is  tasteful  in  arrangement."—  Athcneeutn. 

Hull  (Edmund  C.  P.) 

THE  EUROPEAN  IN  INDIA.  A  Hand-book  of  Practical 
Information  for  those  proceeding  to,  or  residing  in,  the  East  Indies, 
relating  to  Outfits,  Routes,  Time  for  Departure,  Indian  Climate, 
&c  With  a  MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR  ANGLO-INDIANS.  Being  a 
Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating  to  the  Pre 
servation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  By  R.  R.  S.  Mair  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E.,  late  Deputy  Coroner  of  Madras.  Second  Jtulit  ,on, 
Revised  and  Corrected.  In  I  vol.  Tost  Svo.  6s. 
"  Full  of  all  sorts  of  useful  information  to  the  English  settler  or  traveller  in 

In'< O^thfi^t  valuable  books  ever  published  in  India-valuable  for  its 
sound  information,  its  careful  array  of  pertinent  facts,  and  its  sterling  common 
sense  It  supplies  a  want  which  few  persons  may  have  discovered  but  which 
everybody  will  at  once  recognise  when  once  the  contents  of  the  book  have  been 
nLstered  The  medical  part  of  the  work  is  invaluable.  "-Calcutta  Guardian. 

Hutton  (James). 

MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  SEAS. 
\Vith  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  7*.  6</. 

This  is  an  historical  record  of  mission  work  by  the  labourer!  .if 
all  denominations  in  Tahiti— the  Hervey,  the  Austral,  the  Samoa 
or  Navigator's,  the  Sandwich,  Friendly,  and  Fiji  Islands,  cScc. 

"The  narrative  is  calm,  sensible,  and  manly,  and  preserves  many  interesting 
facts  in  a  convenient  shape."— Literary  Churchman. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

THE  LITTLE  WONDER-HORN.  A  Second  Series  of 
"  Stories  Told  to  a  Child."  With  Fifteen  Illustrations.  Square 
24mo.  3s-  6</. 

-We  like  all  the  contents  of  the   'Little  Wonder-Horn"  very  much.  - 

"  We  recommend  it  with  confidence."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Full  of  fresh  and  vigorous  fancy  :  it  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  some  o 
best  of  our  modern  verse." — Standard. 

OFF  THE  SKELLIGS.  (Her  First  Romance.)  4  vols. 
Crown  Svo.  42^-. 

"  Clever  and  sparkling." — Standard. 

"  We  read  each  succeeding  volume  with  increasing  interest,  going  almost  to 
he  point  of  wishing  there  was  a  fifth."— At/icnaum, 
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International  Scientific  Series  (The). 

I.  THE  FORMS  OF  WATER  IN  CLOUDS  AND 
RIVERS,  ICE  AND  GLACIERS.  By  J.  Tyndall, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Wth  Twenty-six  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.  £j. 

II.  PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS;  OR,  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  "  NATURAL  SELEC 
TION  "  AND  "INHERITANCE"  TO  POLITICAL  SOCIETY. 
By  Walter  Bagehot.  Second  Edition.  4.5-. 

III.  FOODS.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.  Pro 
fusely  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  $s. 

;  IV.  MIND  AND  BODY  :  THE  THEORIES  OF  THEIR  RELA 
TION.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  Third  Edition.  With 
Four  Illustrations.  4^. 

V.  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Third  Edition.  5^. 

VI.  ON     THE    CONSERVATION     OF    ENERGY.      By 

Balfour   Stewart,    M.D.,    LL.D.,    F.R.S.       With    Fourteen 
Engravings.     Third  Edition.     $s. 

VII.  ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION  ;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and 
Flying.     By  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     Second  Edition. 
With  119  Illustrations.     55-. 
VIII.  RESPONSIBILITY    IN    MENTAL    DISEASE.      By 

Henry  Maudsley,  M.D.     Second  Edition.     $s. 

IX.  THE  NEW  CHEMISTRY.  By  Professor  Josiah  P. 
Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  University.  Second  Edition.  With 
Thirty-one  Illustrations.  $s. 

X.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW.  By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos. 
Second  Edition.  $s. 

XL  ANIMAL  MECHANISM.  A  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and 
Aerial  Locomotion.  By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117 

Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     5^. 

XII.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DESCENT  AND  DAR 
WINISM.  By  Professor  Oscar  Schmidt  (Strasburg  Univer 
sity).  Second  Edition.  With  26  Illustrations.  5^. 

XIII.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN 

RELIGION    AND    SCIENCE.       By   Professor  J.    W. 
Draper.     Second  Edition.     5-r. 

XIV.  FUNGI ;  their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  &c.    By  M.  C.  Cooke, 

M.A.,  LL.D.      Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A., 
F.L.S.     Crown  8 vo.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     $s. 
XV.  THE    CHEMICAL    EFFECTS    OF    LIGHT,    AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY.      By  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  (Polytechnic 
Academy  of  Berlin).     With  74  Illustrations.     $s. 

XVI.   OPTICS.     By  Professor  Lommel.     Profusely  Illustrated. 
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Forthcoming  Volumes. 

Mons.  VAN  BENEDEN.  On 
Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 

Prof.  W.  KINGDOM  CLIF 
FORD,  M.A.  The  First  Principles  of 
the  Exact  Sciences  explained  to  the  non- 
mathematical. 

Prof.  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Bodily  Motion  and  Conscious 
ness. 

Dr.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  The  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea. 

Prof.  WILLIAM  DOLING, 
F.R.S.  The  Old  Chemistry  viewed 
from  the  New  Standpoint. 

W.  LAUDER  LINDSAY,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart., 
F.R.S.  The  Antiquity  of  Man. 

Prof.W.T.THISELTON  DYER, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  Form  and  Habit  in  Flower 
ing  Plants. 

Mr.   J.    N.    LOCKYER,    F.R.S. 

Spectrum  Analysis. 

Prof.  MICHAEL  FOSTER, M.D. 

Protoplasm  and  the  Cell  Theory. 

Prof.  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS. 
Money :  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex 
change. 

H.  CHARLTON  BASTIAN, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ 
of  Mind. 

Prof.  A.  C.  RAMSAY,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Earth  Sculpture  :  Hills,  Val- 
leys,  Mountains,  Plains,  Rivers,  Lakes  ; 
how  they  were  Produced,  and  how  they 
have  been  Destroyed. 

Prof.  RUDOLPH  VIRCHOW 
(Berlin  Univ.)  Morbid  Physiological 
Action. 

Prof.      CLAUDE      BERNARD. 

Physical  and   Metaphysical  Phenomena 
of  Life. 

Prof.  H.  SAINTE-CLAIRE  DE 
VI  LLE.  An  Introduction  to  General 
Chemistry. 

Prof.  WURTZ.  Atoms  and  the 
Atomic  Theory. 

Prof.  DE  QUATREFAGES.  The 
Negro  Races. 
Prof.      LACAZE  -  DUTHIERS. 

Zoology  since  Cuvier. 


Prof.  BERTHELOT.  Chemical 
Synthesis. 

Prof.  J.  ROSENTHAL.  General 
Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves. 

Prof.  JAMES  D.  DANA,  M.A., 
LL.D.  On  Cephalization  ;  or,  Head- 
Characters  in  the  Gradation  and  Progress 
of  Life. 

Prof.  S.  W.  JOHNSON,  M.A. 
On  the  Nutrition  of  Plants. 

Prof.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.  M.D. 
The  Nervous  System  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Bodily  Functions. 

Prof.  W.  p.WHITNEY.  Modern 
Linguistic  Science. 

Prof.  BERNSTEIN  (University  of 
Halle).  Physiology  of  the  Senses. 

Prof.  FERDINAND  COHN 
(Breslau  Univ.)  Thallophytes  (Algae, 
Lichens,  Fungi). 

Prof.  HERMANN  (University  of 
Zurich).  Respiration. 

Prof.  LEUCKART  (University  of 
Leipsic).  Outlines  of  Animal  Organiza 
tion. 

Prof.  LIEBREICH  (University  of 
Berlin).  Outlines  of  Toxicology. 

Prof.  KUNDT  (University  of  Stras- 
burg).  On  Sound. 

Prof.  R  E  E  S  (University  of  Erlangen). 
On  Parasitic  Plants. 

Prof.  STEINTHAL  (University  of 
Berlin).  Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Lan 
guage. 

P.  BERT  (Professor  of  Physiology, 
Paris).  Forms  of  Life  and  other  Cosmical 
Conditions. 

E.  ALGLAVE  (Professor  of  Consti 
tutional  and  Administrative  Law  at  Douai, 
and  of  Political  Economy  at  Lille).  The 
Primitive  Elements  of  Political  Constitu 
tions. 

P.  LORAIN  (Professor  of  Medicine, 
Paris).  Modern  Epidemics. 

Prof.SCHUTZENBERGER(Di- 
rector  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  the 
Sorbonne).  On  Fermentations. 

Mons.  FREIDEL.  The  Functions 
of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Mons.  DEBRAY.    Precious  Metals. 

Mons.   P.   BLASE RN A  (Professor 

in  the  University  of  Rome:.     On  Sound 
the  Organs  of  Voice  and  of  Hearing. 
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Jackson  (T.  G.) 

MODERN  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Crown 
8vo.  5-r. 

The  author  desires  to  induce  some  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  being  so  assiduously  pro 
moted,  and  to  consider  candidly  what  useful  end  the  revival  is  to 
serve,  and  what  solid  advantage  society  has  hitherto  obtained 
from  it. 

"  The  reader  will  find  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  eminent  art 
teachers  practically  applied  in  this  little  book,  which  is  well  written  and  popular 
in  style." — -Manchester  Examiner. 

This  thoughtful  little  book  is  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  interested  in  art  or 
architecture." — Standard. 

Jacob  (Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Le  Grand),  K. C.S.I.,  C.B. 

WESTERN  INDIA  BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE 
MUTINIES.  Pictures  drawn  from  life.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  75.  6d. 

"The  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Western  India  during  the 
Mutinies  which  has  yet,  in  a  popular  form,  been  made  public." — Atkffuettm, 

"  Few  men  more  competent  than  himself  to  speak  authoritatively  concerning 
Indian  affairs. " — Standard. 

Jenkins  (E.)  and  Raymond  (J.),  Esqrs.,  Barristers- 
at-law. 

A  LEGAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  BUILDING  OWNERS.  Second 
Edition  Revised.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  practical  handbook  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  build,  the  man 
who  designs,  and  the  man  who  erects  the  building. 

"We  can  confidently  recommend  this  book  to  all  engaged  in  the  building 
trades." — Edinburgh  Daily  Kevinv. 

"Architects,  builders,  and  especially  the  building  public,  will  find  the  volume 
very  useful." — Freeman. 

Jenkins  (Edward),  M.P. 

GLANCES  AT  INNER  ENGLAND.  A  Lecture  de 
livered  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 

"These  'glances'  exhibit  much  of  the  author's  characteristic  discrimination 
and  judgment." — Edinburgh  Courant. 

"  Cleverly  written,  full  of  terse  adages  and  rapier-like  epigrams  it  is  ;  thought 
ful  and  just  it  is  in  many  respects." — Echo. 

"  Eloquent  and  epigrammatic." — Illustrated  Review. 

GINX'S  BABY:  HIS  BIRTH  AND  OTHER  MIS 
FORTUNES.  Thirty-fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

LUCHMEEANDDILLO.  A  Story  of  West  Indian  Life. 
2  vols.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated.  [Preparing. 

LITTLE    HODGE.      A    Christmas   Country  Carol.     Four 
teenth  Thousand.     With  Five  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     $s. 
A  Cheap  Edition  in  paper  covers,  price  is. 

LORD    BANTAM.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
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Kaufmann  (Rev.  M.),  B.A. 

SOCIALISM  :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Remedies 
sidered.     Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

This  volume,  on  the  one  hand,  is  addressed  to  the  capitalists 
against  whom  the  International  and  kindred  affiliations  are  direct 
ing  their  open  attacks  and  secret  combinations  ;  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  addressed  to  those  enlightened  leaders  of  the  labouring  classes 
who  can  see  no  other  means  of  salvation  for  the  working  man  than 
the  destruction  of  the  capital  and  influence  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes. 

"  Of  great  importance  and  full  of  instructive  matter.  .  .  .  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  to  all  readers  interested  in  the  important  subjects  of  which  it 
treats."— Mr.  T.  E.  Clifle  Leslie,  in  the  Academy.  . 

"A  really  complete  theory  upon  the  question.    .    .    .   Without  assuming  the 
authority  of  all  he  (Dr.  Schaffle)  urges,  as  explained  by  his  English  editor  we 
feel  it  would  be  difficult  to  recommend  to  those  more  especially  interested  a 
better  or  more  conscientious  summing  up  of  the  entire  arguments  on  both  sides. 
— Standa  rdt 

Keating  (Mrs.). 

HONOR  BLAKE  :  THE  STORY  OF  A  PLAIN  WOMAN. 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  2is. 

"One  of  the  best  novels  we  have  met  with  for  some  time."— Jtf?rx«ttr  Post. 
""A  story  which  must  do  good  to  all,  young  and  old,  who  readi^."— Daily- 
News. 

Ker  (David). 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  KHIVA.  Illustrated  with  Photo 
graphs  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  and  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Map  in  use  during  the  Campaign,  from  the  Survey  of  Captain 
Leusilin.  I  vol.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

"  Though  it  is  a  graphic  and  thoughtful  sketch,  we  refer  to  it,  in  some  degree, 
for  reasons  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits.  ...  He  (the  author)  has  satisfied 
us  that  he  was  not  the  impudent  impostor  he  seemed  to  be  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  witness  the  fall  of  Khiva,  he  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Central  Asia, 
and  honestly  tried  to  accomplish  his  task.  ...  His  work,  we  have  said,  is  an 
able  resume  of  genuine  observation  and  reflection,  which  will  well  repay  a 
reader's  attention." — Times.  r 

"A  pleasant  book  of  travels.  It  is  exceedingly  smart  and  clever,  full  ot 
amusing  anecdotes  and  graphic  descriptions." — Vanity  Fair. 

THE  BOY  SLAVE  IN  BOKHARA.  A  Tale  of  Central 
Asia.  Crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations.  $s. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  $s.  Books  for  the 
Young. 

In  this  work  real  scenes  are  grouped  round  an  imaginary  hero  ; 
genuine  information  is  conveyed  in  a  more  attractive  form  than  that 
of  a  mere  dry  statistical  report. 

"Ostap  Danilevitch  Kostarenko,  the  Russian  who  is  supposed  to  relate  the 
story  has  a  great  number  of  adventures,  and  passes  by  dint  of  courage  and 
ability  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  one  of  independence.  Will  prove  attractive  to 
boys."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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King  (Alice). 

A  CLUSTER  OF  LIVES.     Crown  8vo.     yj.  6d. 

CONTENTS.  —  Vittoria  Colonna  —  Madame  Recamier  —  A 
Daughter  of  the  Stuarts— Dante— Madame  de  Sevigne— Geoffrey 
Chaucer— Edmund  Spenser— Captain  Cook's  Companion— Ariosto 
— Lucrezia  Borgia — Petrarch— Cervantes — Joan  of  Arc — Galileo — 
Madame  Cottin — Song  of  the  Bird  in  the  Garden  of  Armida. 

"It  is  not  every  writer  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  leaving  clear  impressions 
of  his  or  her  personages  upon  the  minds  of  readers.  This,  however,  is  done 
and  well  done,  by  the  writer  of  the  volume  before  us."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  little  collection  of  historical  biographies  ....  very  gracefully  written, 
....  brilliant  and  striking  in  scenes  and  costumes,  wonderfully  accurate  as 
to  facts,  sensible  and  correct  in  reflection."— Literary  Churchman. 

King  (Mrs.  Hamilton). 

THE  DISCIPLES.  A  New  Poem.  Second  Edition,  with 
some  Notes.  Crown  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

"A  very  remarkable  poem.  The  writer  does  not  seem  so  much  to  compose, 
as  to  breathe  it  forth  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  intense  personal  feeling  ;  it  glows  with 
the  fires  of  an  absolute  conviction.  It  is  a  hymn  of  praise,  a  chaunt  of  sorrow, 
suffering,  and  glory.  .  .  .  We  feel  when  we  have  read  a  few  pages  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  something  strange  to  us,  of  something  large  and  deep,  of  much 
more  Devotion,  love,  and  faith,  than  we  are  accustomed  to.  ...  That  Mrs. 
King  s  love  for  Mazzmi  has  prompted  her  to  write  a  poem  apart  from  other 
poems— original,  touching,  and  ennobling— will,  we  think,  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  read  the  first  few  pages  of  her  book. "— Saturday  Review. 

"Throughout  it  breathes  restrained  passion  and  lofty  sentiment,  which  flow 
out  now  and  then  as  a  stream  widening  to  bless  the  lands,  into  powerful  music." 
British  Quarterly  Review, 

ASPROMONTE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Second 
Edition.  Cloth,  4^.  6d. 

"The  volume  is  anonymous,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  author  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  The  'Poems  of  Italy'  are  evidently  inspired  by  genuine  enthu 
siasm  in  the  cause  espoused ;  and  OMC  of  them,  'The  Execution  of  Felice  Orsini,' 
has  much  poetic  merit,  the  event  celebrated  being  told  with  dramatic  force." — 
AtJunceuni. 

"  The  verse  is  fluent  and  free." — Spectator. 

Kingsford  (Rev.  F.  W.),  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's, 

Stamford  Hill ;  late  Chaplain  H.  E.  I.  C.  (Bengal  Presidency). , 

HARTHAM  CONFERENCES  ;  or,  Discussions  upon 
some  of  the  Religious  Topics  of  the  Day.  "  Audi  alteram  partem." 
Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

CONTENTS  :— Introductory.— The  Real  Presence— Confession.— 
Ritualism. 

"Able  and  interesting."—  Church  Times. 

Knight  (Annette  F.  C.) 

POEMS.     Fcap.  Svo.     Cloth.     5^. 

"  The  pleasant  writer  of  these  pleasant  pages  excels  chiefly  in  poetical  imagery, 
in  tracing  the  analysis  of  mind  and  matter,  and  in  giving  beautiful  expression 
to  the  most  beautiful  feelings  of  our  nature."— Standard. 
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Lacordaire  (Rev.  Pere). 

LIFE  :  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse.     Crown  Svo.     6s 

"  Let  the  serious  reader  ca^t  his  eye  upon  any  single  page  in  this  volui 
and  he  will  find  there  words  which  will  arrest  his  attention  and  give  hii 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  teachings  of  this  worthy  follower  of  the  sair 
St.  Dominick. " — Morning  Post. 

Laurie  (J.  S.),  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-La' 
formerly  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  England  ;  Assistant  Ro 
Commissioner,  Ireland  ;  Special  Commissioner,  African  Settlemci 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

EDUCATIONAL  COURSE  OF  SECULAR  SCHOC 
BOOKS  FOR  INDIA. 

"  These  valuable  little  works  will  prove  of  real  service  to  many  of  our  read 
especially  to  those  who  intend  entering  the  Civil  Service  of  India." — C 
Service  Gazette. 

The  following  Works  are  now  ready : — 

THE    FIRST    HINDUSTANI    READER.     Stiff  linen  wrapper,  6 
THE  SECOND  HINDUSTANI   READER.     Stiff  linen  wrapper, 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA;  with  Maps  and  Historical  Appem 
tracing  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  in  Hindustan.  128  pp.  fcap.  i 
Cloth,  is.  (xt. 

In  the  press : — 

ELEMENTARY   GEOGRAPHY   OF   INDIA. 
FACTS   AND    FEATURES  OF  INDIAN    HISTORY,  in  a  sc 
of  alternating  Reading  Lessons  and  Memory  Exercises. 

Laymann  (Captain),  Instructor  of  Tactics  at  the  Milit; 
College,  Neisse. 

THE  FRONTAL  ATTACK  OF  INFANTRY.  Trr 
lated  by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

"  An  exceedingly  useful  kind  of  book.  A  valuable  acquisition  to  the  mili 
student's  library.  It  recounts,  in  the  first  place,  the  opinions  and  tactical 
mations  which  regulated  the  German  army  during  the  early  battles  of  the 
war:  explains  how  these  were  modified  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  by 
terrible  and  unanticipated  effect  of  the  fire  ;  and  how,  accordingly,  troops  sin 
be  trained  to  attack  in  future  wars." — Xu-'nl  ami  Military  Gazette, 

Leander  (Richard). 

FANTASTIC  STORIES.  Translated  from  the  German 
Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  l>y  .M, 
Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  $s.  Books  for  the  Y<n 

"  Short,  quaint,  and,  as  they  are  fitly  called,  fantastic,  they  deal  will 
manner  of  subjects." — Guardian. 

"  '  Fantastic  '  is  certainly  the  right  epithet  to  apply  to  some  of  these  stn 
talcs."  -Examiner. 
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Leathes  (Rev.  Stanley),  M.A. 

THE  GOSPEL  ITS  OWN  WITNESS.  Being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1873.  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

This  volume  presents  the  evidential  aspect  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact,  common-sense  way.  The  author  holds 
that  if  we  are  sincere  disciples  of  Christianity  we  need  not  shrink 
from  being  advocates  likewise,  so  long  as  we  do  not  suffer  our 
advocacy  to  warp  our  judgment. 

Lee  (Rev.   Frederick  George),   D.C.L. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL.  Being 
Facts,  Records,  and  Traditions,  relating  to  Dreams,  Omens,  Mira 
culous  Occurrences,  Apparitions,  Wraiths,  Warnings,  Second- 
sight,  Necromancy,  Witchcraft,  &c.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  15.9. 

Lee  (Holme). 

HER  TITLE  OF  HONOUR:  a  Book  for  Girls.  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.,  with  a  Frontispiece.  $s. 

Lenoir  (J.) 

FAYOUM;  OR,  ARTISTS  IN  EGYPT.  A  Tour  with 
M.  Gerome  and  others.  Crown  Svo.  With  13  Illustrations,  -js.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  very  amusing.  .  .  Whoever  may  take  it  up  will  find  he  has 
With  him  a  bright  and  pleasant  companion." — Spectator. 

"A  pleasantly  written  and  very  readable  book." — Examiner. 

Listado  (J.  T.) 

CIVIL    SERVICE.     A  Novel.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     2is. 

"  A  very  charming  and  amusing  story.  .  .  The  characters  are  all  well  drawn 
and  life-like.  .  .  It  is  with  no  ordinary  skill  that  Mr.  Listado  has  drawn  the 
character  of  Hugh  Haughton,  full  as  he  is  of  scheming  and  subtleties.  .  .  The 
plot  is  worked  out  with  great  skill  and  is  of  no  ordinary  kind."— Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

"  A  story  of  Irish  life,  free  from  burlesque  and  partisanship,  yet  amusingly 
national.  .  .  There  is  plenty  of  '  go  '  in  the  story." — Athenccuin. 

Lorimer  (Peter),  D.D. 

JOHN  KNOX  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  : 
His  work  in  her  Pulpit  and  his  influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles, 
and  Parties.  A  monograph  founded  upon  several  important  papers 
of  Knox,  never  before  published.  Demy  Svo.  12s. 

The  author's  wish  has  been  to  let  Knox  himself  be  seen  and 
heard  in  his  book,  and  this  all  the  more  that  it  is  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  English  section  of  his  life  and  teaching.  In  drawing  up 
a  fuller  account  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  of  what  this  extra 
ordinary  Scotchman  had  been  and  had  done  in  England,  it  seemed 
an  appropriate  aim  to  endeavour  to  awaken  among  English  people 
a  livelier  interest  in  his  person. 
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Lacordaire  (Rev.  Pere). 

LIFE  :   Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

"  Let  the  serious  reader  cast  his  eye  upon  any  single  page  in  this  volume, 
and  he  will  find  there  words  which  will  arrest  his  attention  and  give  him  a 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  teachings  of  this  worthy  follower  of  the  saintly 
St.  Dominick." — Morning  Post. 

Laurie  (J.  S.),  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
formerly  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  England  ;  Assistant  Royal 
Commissioner,  Ireland  ;  Special  Commissioner,  African  Settlement  ; 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 

EDUCATIONAL  COURSE  OF  SECULAR  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  FOR  INDIA. 

"  These  valuable  little  works  will  prove  of  real  service  to  many  of  our  readers, 
especially  to  those  who  intend  entering  the  Civil  Service  of  India."— Civil 
Service  Gazette, 

Tli e  following  Works  are  now  ready : — 

THE   FIRST    HINDUSTANI    READER.     Stiff  linen  wrapper,  6d. 
THE  SECOND  HINDUSTANI  READER.     Stiff  linen  wrapper,  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA;  with  Maps  and  Historical  Appendix, 
tracing  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  in  Hindustan.  128  pp.  fcap.  Svo. 
Cloth,  is.  6d.  '  N 

In  the  press : — 
ELEMENTARY   GEOGRAPHY   OF   INDIA. 

FACTS  AND  FEATURES  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY,  in  a  scries 
of  alternating  Reading  Lessons  and  Memory  Exercises. 

Laymann  (Captain),  Instructor  of  Tactics  at  the  Military 
College,  Neisse. 

THE  FRONTAL  ATTACK  OF  INFANTRY.  Trans 
lated  by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

"  An  exceedingly  useful  kind  of  book.  A  valuable  acquisition  to  the  military 
student's  library.  It  recounts,  in  the  first  place,  the  opinions  and  tactical  for 
mations  which  regulated  the  German  army  during  the  early  battles  of  the  late 
war ;  explains  how  these  were  modified  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  by  the 
terrible  and  unanticipated  effect  of  the  fire  ;  and  how,  accordingly,  troops  should 
be  trained  to  attack  in  future  wars." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

Leander  (Richard). 

FANTASTIC  STORIES.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eight  full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  E. 
Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  $s.  Books  for  the  Young. 

"  Short,  quaint,  and,  as  they  are  fitly  called,  fantastic,  they  deal  with  all 
manner  of  subjects." — Guardian. 

'  '  Fantastic '  is  certainly  the  right  epithet  to  apply  to  some  of  these  strange 
talcs. " — Examiner. 
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Leathes  (Rev.  Stanley),  M.A. 

THE  GOSPEL  ITS  OWN  WITNESS.  Being  the 
Hulseaii  Lectures  for  1873.  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  5,5-. 

This  volume  presents  the  evidential  aspect  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact,  common-sense  way.  The  author  holds 
that  if  \ve  are  sincere  disciples  of  Christianity  we  need  not  shrink 
from  being  advocates  likewise,  so  long  as  we  do  not  suffer  our 
advocacy  to  warp  our  judgment. 

Lee  (Rev.   Frederick  George),   D.C.L. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL.  Being 
Facts,  Records,  and  Traditions,  relating  to  Dreams,  Omens,  Mira 
culous  Occurrences,  Apparitions,  Wraiths,  Warnings,  Second- 
sight,  Necromancy,  Witchcraft,  &c.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  i$s. 

Lee  (Holme). 

HER  TITLE  OF  HONOUR:  a  Book  for  Girls.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  with  a  Frontispiece.  $s. 

Lenoir  (J.) 

FAYOUM;  OR,  ARTISTS  IN  EGYPT.  A  Tour  with 
M.  Gerome  and  others.  Crown  Svo.  With  13  Illustrations.  7.5-.  6d. 

•"i_\ke  b°°k  is  very  amusmS-  •  •  Whoever  may  take  it  up  will  find  he  has 
with  him  a  bright  and  pleasant  companion. " — Spectator. 

"A  pleasantly  written  and  very  readable  \>QO)L"— Examiner. 

Listado  (J.  T.) 

CIVIL    SERVICE.     A  Novel.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     2is. 

"  A  very  charming  and  amusing  story.  .  .  The  characters  are  all  well  drawn 
and  life-hke.  .  .  It  is  with  no  ordinary  skill  that  Mr.  Listado  has  drawn  the 
character  of  Hugh  Haughton,  full  as  he  is  of  scheming  and  subtleties.  .  .  The 
plot  is  worked  out  with  great  skill  and  is  of  no  ordinary  kind."— Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

"A  story  of  Irish  life,  free  from  burlesque  and  partisanship,  yet  amusingly 
national.  .  .  1  here  is  plenty  of  '  go  '  in  the  ttOTy."—Atkftumm. 

Lorimer  (Peter),  D.D. 

JOHN  KNOX  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  : 
His  work  in  her  Pulpit  and  his  influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles, 
and  Parties.  A  monograph  founded  upon  several  important  papers 
of  Knox,  never  before  published.  Demy  Svo.  12s. 

The  author's  wish  has  been  to  let  Knox  himself  be  seen  and 
heard  in  his  book,  and  this  all  the  more  that  it  is  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  English  section  of  his  life  and  teaching.  In  drawing  up 
a  fuller  account  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  of  what  this  extra 
ordinary  Scotchman  had  been  and  had  done  in  England,  it  seemed 
an  appropriate  aim  to  endeavour  to  awaken  among  English  people 
a  livelier  interest  in  his  person. 
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Lover  (Samuel),  R.H.A. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  LOVER,  R.H.A. ;  Artistic, 
Literary,  and  Musical.  With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished 
Papers  and  Correspondence.  By  Bayle  Bernard.  2  vols.  Post  8vo. 
With  a  Portrait.  2is. 

Poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  painter,  etcher,  composer,  Samuel 
Lover,  in  an  age  of  speciality,  was  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  one  of  its  most  notable  exceptions. 

Lower  (Mark  Antony),  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  SCANDINAVIA.  BeingNotes 
of  Travel  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Crown  8vo.  9^. 

This  volume  is  an  account  of  researches  prosecuted,  during  a 
Tour  in  Scandinavia,  in  the  Summer  of  1873.  ^  contains  illustra 
tions  of  the  History,  Antiquities,  Legendary  Lore,  and  Social  Con 
dition  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  from  Ancient  to  Modern 
Times. 

Lyons  (R.  T.),  Assistant-Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 

A  TREATISE  ON  RELAPSING    FEVER.     Post  Svo. 

^s.  6d. 

"  A  practical  work,  thoroughly  supported  in  its  views  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
cases. " — Standard. 

Macaulay  (James),  M.A.,  M.D.,  Edin. 

IRELAND.  A  Tour  of  Observation,  with  Remarks  on  Irish 
Public  Questions.  Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

In  the  material  wealth  of  Ireland  are  proofs  of  prosperity  and 
progress,  yet  its  government  remains  the  difficulty  of  statesmen. 
On  the  disturbing  elements — social,  political,  or  religious — the 
author  endeavours  to  show  how  far  each  of  these  classes  of  questions 
affects  the  general  condition  of  the  country. 

"  We  have  rarely  met  a  book  on  Ireland  which  for  impartiality  of  criticism  and 
general  accuracy  of  information  could  be  so  well  recommended  to  the  fair- 
minded  Irish  reader." — Standard. 

•'  A  careful  and  instructive  book.  Full  of  facts,  full  of  information,  and  full 
of  interest." — Literary  Cktt>-<:k»ian. 

Mac  Carthy  (Denis  Florence). 

CALDERON'S  DRAMAS.  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
Post  Svo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges.  io.r. 

These  translations  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
measures  are  precisely  imitated,  and  are  contained  in  the  exact 
number  of  lines  of  the  original. 

"The  lambent  verse  flows  with  an  ease,  spirit,  and  music  perfectly  natural, 
lil>eral,  and  harmonious." — Spectator. 

"hi-,  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  beautiful  work."— Month. 
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Mac  Donald  (George). 

GUTTA-PERCHA  WILLIE,  THE  WORKING 
GENIUS.  With  Nine  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s-  &d. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  3^.  6d.  Books  for  the 
Young. 

"  The  cleverest  child  we  know  assures  us  she  has  read  this  story  through  five 
times.  Mr.  Macdonald  will,  we  are  convinced,  accept  that  verdict  upon  his 
little  work  as  final." — Spectator. 

MALCOLM.  A  Novel.  Second  Edition.  3vols.  Crown  8vo. 
3i.r.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  not  only  put  into  his  (Malcolm's)  mouth  much  of  the 
fine  poetry  of  which  the  book  is  full,  but  has  also  given  to  his  part  active  and 
passive  heroism  of  the  most  romantic  kind.  .  .  .  Of  the  other  characters, 
Duncan,  the  aged  and  blind  Highland  piper,  is  admirably  drawn.  The  inten 
sity  of  his  love  and  hate,  of  his  pride  and  prejudice,  is  brought  out  with  the 
utmost  vividness  in  his  relations  with  Malcolm  and  his  master.  .  .  .  But 
these  few  and  slight  blemishes  are  lost  in  the  host  of  beautiful  images  with 
which  Mr.  Mac  Donald  delights  his  readers."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mac  Kenna  (Stephen  J.) 

PLUCKY  FELLOWS.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3->\  6d. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  3^.  6d.  Books  for  the 
Young. 

"This  is  one  of  the  very  best  'Books  for  Boys'  which  have  been  issued  this 
year." — Morning-  Advertiser. 

"A  thorough  book  for  boys  .  .  .  written  throughout  in  a  manly  straight 
forward  manner  that  is  sure  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  children." — London  Society. 

AT    SCHOOL   WITH  AN   OLD   DRAGOON.     Crown 

8vo.     With  Six  Illustrations.     $s. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  $s.  Books  for  the  Young. 
"Consisting  almost  entirely  of  startling  stories  of  military  adventure.  .  .  . 
Boys  will  find  them  sufficiently  exciting  reading." — Times. 

J  ascriptions  01  SDJ 

lavounic,  anu  muse  wao  reau  me  stones  01  uie  v^iu  Dragoon  will  find  that  he 
has  still  plenty  of  materials  at  hand  for  pleasant  tales,  and  has  lost  none  of  his 
power  in  telling  them  well." — Standard. 

Mair  (R.  S.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  late  Deputy  Coroner 

of  Madras. 

THE    MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR  ANGLO-INDIANS. 

Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating  to 
the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement 
on  the  Management  of  Children  in  India.  Crown  8vo.  Limp 
cloth,  35-.  6d. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  '  Medical  Guide,'  and  the  supple 
mentary  matter  now  added  to  it  makes  a  complete  book  of  family  medicine  for 
India." — A  thencenm. 

"  The  parts  devoted  to  individual  hygiene,  and  to  the  management  (physical 
and  moral)  of  young  children,  are  judiciously  executed." — Lancet. 
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Manning  (The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop). 

ESSAYS  ON   RELIGION  AND   LITERATURE.    By 

various  Writers.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

CONTENTS  : — The  Philosophy  of  Christianity — Mystic  Elements 
of  Religion — Controversy  with  the  Agnostics  —  A  Reasoning 
Thought — Darwinism  brought  to  Book — .Mr.  Mill  on  Liberty  of  the 
Press — Christianity  in  relation  to  Society — The  Religious  Condition 
of  Germany — The  Philosophy  of  Bacon — Catholic  Laymen  and 
Scholastic  Philosophy. 

Marey  (E.  J.) 

ANIMAL    MECHANICS.     A  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and 
Aerial  Locomotion.     With  117  Illustrations.     $s. 
Volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Marriott  (Maj.-Gen.  W.  F.)  C.S.I. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Crown 
8vo.  6j. 

The  author's  aim  in  presenting  this  new  elementary  treatise  to 
the  world  is,  firstly,  to  restrict  it  to  truly  elementary  considerations 
in  each  branch  of  the  subject ;  secondly,  to  adopt  a  perfectly  precise 
and  unambiguous  use  of  terms  in  the  sense  which  most  nearly  agrees 
with  common  use  ;  thirdly,  to  offer  reasonable  proof  of  every  pro 
position  ;  and  fourthly,  to  use  the  utmost  brevity  consistent  with 
proof,  so  as  to  invite  and  facilitate  the  judgment  of  the  student  as 
well  as  of  the  critic. 

"...  These  qualities  of  precision  in  conception  and  accuracy  in  state 
ment  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  by  this  grammar,  will  rentier  it  most 
acceptable  to  the  student  of  political  economy. "—  Iloiir. 

Marshall  (Hamilton). 

THE  STORY  OF  SIR  EDWARD'S  WIFE.  A  Novel. 
I  vol.  Crown  8vo.  ICK.  6d. 

"A  quiet,  graceful  little  story." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  Marshall  can  tell  a  story  closely  and  pleasantly."— rail  Mall 
Gazette. 

Marzials  (Theophile). 

THE  GALLERY  OF  PIGEONS,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

"  A  conceit  abounding  in  prettiness."'  -  Examiner. 

"  The  rush  of  fresh,  sparkling  fancies  is  too  rapid,  too  sustained,  too  abun 
dant,  not  to  be  spontaneous." — Academy . 

Markewitch  (B.) 

THE  NEGLECTED  QUESTION.  Translated  from  the 
Russian,  by  the  Princesses  Ourousoff,  and  dedicated  by  K\j>re-s 
l'eniii>sion  to  Her  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  Marie  Ale\- 
androvna,  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  I4.r. 

'•  The  rights  and  interests  of  the  children  of  women  '  who  change  one  affection 
for  another,  ruthlessly  treading  every  obstacle  under  foot'-  that  is  to  ^iy.  the 
deserted  children  of  Ruilty  wives— are  advocated  and  urged  by  the  Russian 
novelist  in  strong  terms,  and  enforced  by  a  .striking  and  terrible  example."— 
Spectator. 
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Masterman  (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS.  Crown  8vo.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  3^.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  the  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction. 
"  A  charming  little  story." — Saturday  Revisit). 
"  Unusually  bright  and  attractive." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Maudsley  (Dr.  Henry). 

RESPONSIBILITY  IN  MENTAL  DISEASE.  Second 
Edition.  $s. 

Maughan  (William  Charles). 

THE  ALPS  OF  ARABIA;  or,  Travels  through  Egypt, 
Sinai,  Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  Demy  8vo.  With  Map.  12s. 

"  Deeply  interesting  and  valuable." — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
"  He  writes  freshly  and  with  competent  knowledge." — Standard. 
"  Very  readable  and  instructive.    .    .  A  work  far  above  the  average  of  such 
publications." — John  Bull, 

Maurice  (C.  Edmund). 

LIVES      OF      ENGLISH      POPULAR      LEADERS. 

No.  i. — STEPHEN  LANGTON.     Crown  8vo.    js.  6<f. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  bring  into  prominence  men  whose 
place  in  history  has  been  either  ignored  or  misrepresented.  It  has 
often  been  suggested  that  history  should  be  written  in  biographies. 
Such  a  method  throws  greater  light  on  obscure  parts  of  history,  and 
excites  a  more  lively  interest  in  ordinary  readers  than  an  ordinary 
narrative  of  events. 

"  Very  well  and  honestly  executed."— John  Bull. 

"  In  style  it  is  characterised  by  the  greatest  fairness  and  ability,  and  the  pic 
ture  of  the  archbishop  is  vigorously  and  firmly  drawn." — Churchman  s  Shilling 
Magazine. 

"  Well  worth  a  careful  study." — Jewish  World. 

No.  2. — TYLER,  BALL,  and  OLDCASTLE.  By  C.  Edmund 
Maurice.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6rf. 

"  The  value  of  this  little  volume  lies  in  its  copious  details  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  particularly  in  the 
evidence  which  the  author  adduces  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  dawning' 
Reformation  and  the  popular  movements  of  the  time." — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Maurice's  studies  are  highly  praiseworthy." — Saturday  Review. 

Medley  (Lieut. -Col.  J.  G.),  Royal  Engineers. 

AN  AUTUMN  TOUR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA.  Crown  8vo.  5*. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  this  work  deal  with  the  subject  of 
American  Engineering  in  contrast  with  similar  enterprises  in  India 
with  which  the  author  has  been  connected. 

"Colonel  Medley's  little  volume  is  a  pleasantly-written  account  of  a  two 
months'  visit  to  America." — Hour. 

"  May  be  recommended  as  manly,  sensible,  and  pleasantly  written."—  Globe, 
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Menzies  (Sutherland). 

POLITICAL   WOMEN.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.    24*. 

"  Has  all  the  information  of  history,  with  all  the  interest  that  attaches  to  bio 
graphy." — Scotsman . 

Micklethwaite  (J.  T.),  F.S.A. 

MODERN  PARISH  CHURCHES;  THEIR  PLAN, 
DESIGN,  AND  FURNITURE.  Crown  8vo.  7-r.  6</. 

This  work  is  intended  as  one  step  towards  the  return  to  rational 
church  designing.  It  is  the  spirit,  not  the  form,  of  the  old  churches 
that  we  should  seek  to  imitate. 

"  We  strongly  counsel  the  thinking  man  of  any  committee  now  formed,  or 
forming,  to  restore  or  to  build  a  church,  to  buy  this  book,  and  to  read  out  por 
tions  of  it  to  his  colleagues  before  allowing  them  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  a 
single  detail  of  the  building  or  its  fittings." — Church  Times. 

Minis  (Major-General  von). 

CAVALRY  FIELD  DUTY.  Translated  by  Captain  Frank 
S.  Russell,  1 4th  (King's)  Hussars.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  limp,  Js.  6d. 

This  work  is  one  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  Military 
Series. 

"  We  have  no  book  on  cavalry  duties  that  at  all  approaches  to  this,  either  for 
completeness  in  details,  clearness  in  description,  or  for  manifest  utility.  In  its 
pages  will  be  found  plain  instructions  for  every  portion  of  duty  before  the  enemy 
that  a  combatant  horseman  will  be  called  upon  to  perform,  and  if  a  dragoon  but 
studies  it  well  and  intelligently,  his  value  to  the  army,  we  are  confident,  must 
be  increased  one  hundredfold.  Skirmishing,  scouting,  patrolling,  and  vedetting 
are  now  the  chief  duties  dragoons  in  peace  should  be  practised  at,  and  how  to 
pertorm  these  duties  effectively  is  what  the  book  teaches." — United  Service 
Magazine. 

Moore  (Rev.  Thomas),  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Chesham. 

SERMONETTES  :  on  Synonymous  Texts,  taken  from  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  the  Study,  Family  Reading, 
and  Private  Devotion.  Small  Crown  Svo.  4^.  bd. 

Morell  (J.  R.) 

EUCLID  SIMPLIFIED  IN  METHOD  AND  LAN 
GUAGE.  Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry  on  the  French  System. 

The  chief  features  of  the  work  are  : — The  Separation  of  Theorems 
and  Problems — The  Natural  Sequence  of  Reasoning  ;  areas  being 
treated  by  themselves  and  at  a  later  page— The  Simpler  and  more 
Natural  Treatment  of  Ratio — The  Legitimate  Use  of  Arithmetical 
Applications,  of  Transposition,  and  Superposition— The  General 
Alteration  of  Language  to  a  more  Modem  Form — Lastly,  if  it  be 
assumed  to  be  venturesome  to  supersede  the  time-hallowed  pages  of 
Euclid,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  attempt  is  made  under  the  shelter 
of  very  high  authorities. 
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Morley  (Susan). 

AILEEN  FERRERS.     A  Novel.    2  vols.    Crown  Svo.   2is. 

"  Her  novel  rises  to  a  level  far  above  that  which  cultivated  women  with  a 
facile  pen  ordinarily  attain  when  they  set  themselves  to  write  a  story.  .  .  Its 
grammar  is  faultless,  its  style  is  pure,  flowing,  terse,  and  correct,  there  is  not  a 
line  of  fine  writing  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any 
thing  like  moralising,  or  the  introduction  of  pretty  ineffectual  sermons.  .  .  It 
is  as  a  study  of  character,  worked  out  in  a  manner  that  is  free  from  almost  all 
the  usual  faults  of  lady  writers,  that  '  Aileen  Ferrers '  merits  a  place  apart  from 
its  innumerable  rivals." — Saturday  Review". 

Mostyn  (Sydney). 

PERPLEXITY.     A  Novel.     3  vols.     Crown  Svo.     31^.  6</. 

"  Written  with  very  considerable  power,  great  cleverness,  and  sustained  in 
terest." — Standard. 

"The  literary  workmanship  is  good,  and  the  story  forcibly  and  graphically 
told."—  Daily  News. 

Naake  (John  T.),  of  the  British  Museum. 

SLAVONIC  FAIRY  TALES.  From  Russian,  Servian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian  Sources.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.  5.5-. 

"  A  most  choice  and  charming  selection.  .  .  .  The  tales  have  an  original 
national  ring  in  them,  and  will  be  pleasant  reading  to  thousands  besides  children. 
Yet  children  will  eagerly  open  the  pages,  and  not  willingly  close  them,  of  the 
pretty  volume." — Standard. 

"English  readers  now  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
eleven  Polish  and  eight  Bohemian  stories,  as  well  as  with  eight  Russian  and 
thirteen  Servian,  in  Mr.  Naake's  modest  but  serviceable  collection  of  Slavonic 
Fairy  Tales.  Its  contents  are,  as  a  general  rule,  well  chosen,  and  they  are 
translated  with  a  fidelity  which  deserves  cordial  praise.  .  .  Before  taking  leave 
of  his  prettily  got  up  volume,  we  ought  to  mention  that  its  contents  fully  come 
up  to  the  promise  held  out  in  its  preface." — Academy. 

Newman  (John  Henry)  D.D. 

CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
DR.  J.  H.  NEWMAN.  Being  Selections,  Personal,  Historical, 
Philosophical,  and  Religious,  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged 
with  the  Author's  personal  approval.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
With  Portrait.  6s. 

Dr.  Newman's  mind  is  here  presented  in  his  own  words  on  the 
great  religious  questions  which  have  so  largely  exercised  the  intellect 
of  this  age,  and  which  even  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  accept  his  conclusions  he  has  faced,  investigated,  and  determined 
for  himself,  with  an  unflinching  courage  and  an  unswerving  stead 
fastness  of  purpose  almost  as  rare  perhaps  as  the  high  mental 
endowments  which  he  has  brought  to  the  task. 

Newman  (Mrs.) 

TOO    LATE.     A  Novel.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     2is. 

"The  plot  is  skilfully  constructed,  the  characters  are  well  conceived,  and  the 
narrative  moves  to  its  conclusion  without  any  waste  of  words.  .  .  The  tone  is 
healthy,  in  spite  of  its  incidents,  which  will  please  the  lovers  of  sensational 
fiction."  -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Noble  (James  Ashcroft). 

THE  PELICAN  PAPERS.  Reminiscences  and  Remains 
of  a  Dweller  in  the  Wilderness.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

"  Written  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Helps's  '  Friends  in  Council."* — 
£jcnntittfr, 

"Will  well  repay  perusal  by  all  thoughtful  and  intelligent  readers." — Liver 
pool  Leader. 

Norman  People  (The). 

THE  NORMAN  PEOPLE,  and  their  Existing  Descendants 

in  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.     One 
handsome  volume.     8vo.     2is. 

To  prove  the  fallacy  of  some  generally  received  maxims  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  English  nation  ;  to  show  that  the  Norman 
settlement  at  the  Conquest  consisted  of  something  more  than  a 
slight  infusion  of  a  foreign  element ;  that  it  involved  the  addition  of 
a  numerous  and  mighty  people,  equally  a  half  of  the  conquered 
population  ;  that  as  a  race  it  is  as  distinguishable  now  as  it  was  a 
thousand  years  since,  and  that  at  this  hour  its  descendants  may  be 
counted  by  tens  of  millions  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"A  very  singular  work.  .  .  We  do  not  accept  the  consequences  to  their  full 
extent,  but  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume  as  one  which  is  emphati 
cally  '  extraordinary.'  " — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  The  author  has  given  us  a  valuable  list  of  mediaeval  surnames  and  their 
origin  which  demands  our  best  gratitude." — Standard. 

Notrege  (John),  A.M.,  for  fifty-four  years  a  Presbyter  in 
"that  pure  and  Apostolic  Branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church 
established  in  this  Kingdom." 

THE  SPIRITUAL  FUNCTION  OF  A  PRESBYTER 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Crovrn  Svo.  Red 
edges.  3^.  6d. 

Oriental  Sporting  Magazine  (The). 

THE  ORIENTAL  SPORTING  MAGAZINE.  A  Re 
print  of  the  first  5  Volumes,  in  2  Volumes.  Demy  Svo.  28.r. 

"  Lovers  of  sport  will  find  ample  amusement  in  the  varied  contents  of  these 
two  volumes." ~A lleii-s  Indian  Mail. 

"  Full  of  interest  for  the  sportsman  and  naturalist.  Full  of  thrilling  adven 
tures  of  sportsmen  who  have  attacked  the  fiercest  and  most  gigantic  specimens 
of  the  animal  world  in  their  native  jungle.  It  is  seldom  we  get  so  many  ex 
citing  incidents  in  a  similar  amount  of  space.  .  .  Well  suited  to  the  libraries  of 
Country  gentlemen  and  all  those  who  arc  interested  in  sporting  matters." — Civil 
Serricf  Gazette. 

Page  (H.  A.) 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  A  MEMOIR  OF, 
with  Stories  now  first  published  in  this  country.  Large  post  Svo. 
7.r.  6</. 

"  Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  more  appreciative  delineation  of 
character  than  this  Memoir  of  Hawthorne."— Morning  Post. 

"  F.xhibits  a  discriminating  enthusiasm  for  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
novelists."— Saturday  K  ci'icw. 
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Page  (Capt.  S.  Flood). 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DRILL.  Four  Lectures  delivered  to 
the  London  Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  is. 

"  The  very  useful  and  interesting  work." —  Volunteer  Service  Gazette. 
"An  admirable  collection  of  lectures." — Times. 

Palgrave  (W.  Gifford). 

HERMANN  AGHA.  An  Eastern  Narrative.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt.  iSs. 

"  There  is  a  positive  fragrance  as  of  newly-mown  hay  about  it.  as  compared 
with  the  artificially  perfumed  passions  which  are  detailed  to  us  with  such  gusto 
by  our  ordinary  novel-writers  in  their  endless  volumes." — Observer. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  A  Tale 
of  Mahratta  Life  sixty  years  ago.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  H. 
Bartle  E.  Frere,  G. C.S.I.,  &c.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  2is. 

*'  There  is  a  quaintness  and  simplicity  in  the  roguery  of  the  hero  that  makes 
his  life  as  attractive  as  that  of  Guzman  d'Alfarache  or  Gil  Bias,  and  so  we  advise 
our  readers  not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  length  of  Pandurang  Hari,  but  to  read  it 
resolutely  through.  If  they  do  this  they  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  be  both  amused 
and  interested." — Times. 

Parker  (Joseph),  D.D. 

THE  PARACLETE:  An  Essay  on  the  Personality  and 
Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discus 
sions.  Demy  8vo.  I2s. 

Parr  (Harriet). 

ECHOES   OF  A   FAMOUS  YEAR.    Crown  8vo. '  Ss.  6<t. 

The  story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  1870-71,  told  mainly  for 
the  young,  but,  it  is  hoped,  possessing  permanent  interest  as  a 
record  of  the  great  struggle. 

"  Miss  Parr  has  the  great  gift  of  charming  simplicity  of  style  ;  and  if  children 
are  not  interested  in  her  book,  many  of  their  seniors  will  be." — British  Quar 
terly  Review. 

Paul  (C.  Kegan). 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  A  New  Translation  in  Rime. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  is  translated  line  for  line  in  the  metres  of  the  original,  and 
while  it  is  hoped  that  not  all  the  spirit  has  evaporated,  it  claims  to 
reproduce  the  outward  form  in  which  that  spirit  dwelt. 

"  His  translation  is  the  most  minutely  accurate  that  has  yet  been  pro 
duced.  .  ." — Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Paul  is  a  zealous  and  a  faithful  interpreter." — Saturday  Re-view. 
E 
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Payne  (John). 

SONGS    OF    LIFE    AND    DEATH.     Crown  Svo.     $s. 
"The  art  of  ballad-writing  has  long  been  lost  in  England,  and  Mr.  Payne 
may  claim  to  be  its  restorer.     It  is  a  perfect  delight  to  meet  with  such  a  ballad 
as  'May  Margaret'  in  the  present  volume."—  Westminster  Review. 

Pelletan  (Eugene). 

THE  DESERT  PASTOR,  JEAN  JAROUSSEAU. 
Translated  from  the  French.  By  Colonel  K.  P.  DC  L'Hoste. 
With  an  Engraved  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  Svo.  New  Edition. 


. 

"A  toviching  record  of  the  struggles  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  of  a  real 
man."  —  Graphic.  , 

"There  is  a  poetical  simplicity  and  picturesqueness  ;  the  noblest  heroism  ; 
unpretentious  religion  ;  pure  love  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  household  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  .  .  ."—  Illustrated  London  News. 

Penrice  (Major  J.),  B.A. 

A  DICTIONARY  AND  GLOSSARY  OF  THE 
KOR-AN.  With  copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explana- 
tions  of  the  Text.  410.  2U. 

Intended  to  be  of  service  to  the  beginner  in  mastering  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Kor-an,  as  an  introduction  to  the-  study  of 
Arabic  literature.  Each  word  will  be  found  under  its  verbal  root. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  words  is  added.  Standard  books  on 
the  same  subject  have  been  consulted,  and  their  authority  quoted. 

"The  book  is  likely  to  answer  its  purpose  in  smoothing  a  beginner's  road  in 
reading  the  Kor-an."—  A  cadetny. 

Perceval  (Rev.  P.) 

TAMIL  PROVERBS,  WITH  THEIR  ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION.  Containing  upwards  of  Six  Thousand 
Proverbs.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  Sewed,  9*. 

Perrier  (Amelia). 

A  WINTER  IN  MOROCCO.  With  Four  Illustrations 
Crown  Svo.  los.  6d. 

41  Well  worth  reading,  and  contains  several  excellent  illustrations."—  Hour. 

"Miss  Perrier  is  a  very  amusing  writer.  She  has  a  good  deal  of  humour, 
sco  the  oddity  and  quaintness  of  Oriental  life  with  a  quick  observant  eye,  and 
evidently  turned  her  opportunities  of  sarcastic  examination  to  account."—  Daily 
News. 

A    GOOD    MATCH.     A  Novel.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     2i.r. 

"  Racy  and  lively."—  Athcuernm.^ 

"  This  clever  and  amusing  novel."  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Peschel  (Dr.) 

MANKIND  :  A  Scientific  Study  of  the  Races  and  Distribution 
of  Man,  considered  in  their  Bodily  Variations,  Languages,  Occupa 
tions,  and  Religions. 
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Pettigrew  (J.  B.),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and 
Flying.     Second  Edition.     With  119  Illustrations.     5^. 
Volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Piggot  (John),  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

PERSIA;  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  Post  8vo. 
IDS.  6d. 

A  general  view  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Persia  is  here  presented 
to  the  reader.  It  is  supplemented  by  chapters  on  the  religion, 
literature,  commerce,  arts,  sciences,  army  education,  language, 
sport,  &c.,  of  the  country.  In  the  chapter  on  travelling,  the  routes 
to  the  country,  its  climate,  roads,  modes  of  conveyance,  and  all 
other  necessary  details  are  described. 

"  A  very  useful  book." — Rock. 

"That  Mr.  Piggot  has  spared  no  pains  or  research  in  the  execution  of  his 
work  is  apparent  in  the  list  of  authorities,  classic  and  modern,  which  he  con 
tinually  quotes  ;  his  style  also,  when  not  recounting  history,  is  lively  and  plea 
sant,  and  the  anecdotes  which  he  culls  from  the  writings  of  travellers  are 
frequently  amusing."—  Hour. 

Poushkin  (Alexander  Serguevitch). 

RUSSIAN  ROMANCE.  Translated  from  the  Tales  of 
Belkin,  &c.  By  Mrs.  J.  Buchan  Telfer  (nee  Mouravieff ).  Cr.  8vo. 
7J.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  Pistol  Shot — The  Snowstorm— The  Under 
taker — The  Station-Master — The  Lady-Rustic  —  The  Captain's 
Daughter  —  The  Moor  of  Peter  the  Great  —  The  Queen  of 
Spades,  &c. 

Power  (Harriet). 

OUR  INVALIDS:  HOW  SHALL  WE  EMPLOY 
AND  AMUSE  THEM  ?  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

This  little  book  has  been  written  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  have  not  leisure  to  think  over  the  best  reply  to  the  some 
what  melancholy  appeal  so  often  made  by  invalids — "Can  you  not 
tell  me  of  something  to  do  ?  Can  you  not  find  anything  to  amuse  ?  " 
"A  very  usefullittle  brochure.  .  .  .  Will  become  a  universal  favourite  with 
the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended,  while  it  will  afford  manj'  a  useful  hint  to  those 
who  live  with  them." — John  Bull. 

Powlett  (Lieut.  Norton),  Royal  Artillery. 

EASTERN  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  IN  ENG 
LISH  VERSE.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

The  originals  of  these  poems  have  all  been  met  with  by  the 
author  in  Eastern  literature.  This  may  be  an  interesting  fact  to  the 
philologist,  as  it  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  that  in 
the  fables  and  proverbs  of  all  countries  the  same  ideas,  and  often 
the  same  way  of  expressing  them,  are  found. 

"There  is  a  rollicking  sense  of  fun  about  the  stories,  joined  to  marvellous 
power  of  rhyming,  and  plenty  of  swing,  which  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  our  old 
favourite  (Ingoldsby)." — Graphic. 
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Proctor  (R.  A.),  B.A. 

THE  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Series  of  Essays  on 
the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  very  charming  work  ;  cannot  fail  to  lift  the  reader's  mind  up  '  through, 
nature's  work  to  nature's  God.'  "—Standard. 

"  Full  of  thought,  readable,  and  popular." — Brighton  Gazette. 

Ranking  (B.  Montgomerie). 

STREAMS  FROM  HIDDEN  SOURCES.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 

"We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Ranking'*  enthusiasm  will  communicate  itself  to 
many  of  his  readers,  and  induce  them  in  like  manner  to  follow  back  these  stream 
lets  to  their  parent  river." — Graphic. 

"The  effect  of  reading  the  seven  tales  he  presents  to  us  is  to  make  us  wish  for 
some  seven  more  of  the  same  kind." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

READY-MONEY    MORTIBOY.    A  Matter-of-Fact  Story. 
This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  story."— Standard. 
"A  very  interesting  and  uncommon  story."    -Vanity  Fair. 
"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  which  has  appeared  of  late." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Reaney  (Mrs.  G.  S.) 

WAKING  AND  WORKING;  OR,  FROM  GIRL 
HOOD  TO  WOMANHOOD.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  5-T. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  5*.  Books  for  the 
Young. 

"A  good  tale— good  in  composition,  good  in  style,  good  in  purpose."— 
Nonconfo  r»i  is  t . 

SUNBEAM  WILLIE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  for 
Home  Reading  and  Cottage  Meetings.  Containing  "  Little 
Moggie's  Home,"  "  Aggy's  Christmas,"  "  Sermon  in  Haby's 
Shoes,"  "  Lina."  Small  square,  uniform  with  "  Lost  Gip,"  &c. 

Reginald  Bramble. 

REGINALD  BRAMBLE.  A  Cynic  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  An  Autobiography.  I  vol.  Crown  Svo.  io.r.  6</. 

"There  is  plenty  of  vivacity  in  Mr.  Bramble's  narrative." — Atfii'tttfnin. 
"  Written  in  a  lively  and  readable  style." — Hour. 

Reid  (T.  Wemyss). 

CABINET  PORTRAITS.  Biographical  Sketches  of  States 
men  of  the  Day.  I  vol.  Crown  Svo.  js.Gd. 

"  We  have  never  met  with  a  work  which  we  can  more  unreservedly  praise. 
The  sketches  are  absolutely  impartial."  —Atlientrn»t.~m 
"We  can  heartily  commend  this  work."— Standard. 
"  Drawn  with  a  master  hand."   -  ]  'orkshir,:  l\>st. 
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Ribot  (Professor  Th.) 

CONTEMPORARY      ENGLISH      PSYCHOLOGY. 

Large  post  8vo.     9-r. 

An  analysis  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  following  meta 
physicians,  as  expressed  in  their  writings: — James  Mill,  Alexandei 
Bain,  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  H.  Lewes,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Samuel  Bailey. 

"The  task  which  M.  Ribot  set  himself  he  has  performed  with  very  great 
success." — Examiner. 

"We  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume." — Journal  of  Mctital  Science. 

HEREDITY:  a  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena,  its 
Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.  I  vol.  Large  cr.  8vo.  qs. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  "  Heredity,"  or  that  biological  law 
by  which  all  living  creatures  tend  to  reproduce  themselves  in  their 
descendants,  is  the  rule  in  all  forms  of  vital  activity.  The  author 
devotes  his  work  to  the  study  of  the  question,  "  Does  the  law  also 
hold  in  regard  to  the  mental  faculties?" 

Robertson  (The  Late  Rev.  F.  W.),  M.A. 

THE  LATE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  LIFE 
AND  LETTERS  OF.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

I.  2  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.  With  Steel  Portrait,  ^s.  6d. 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  demy  8vo.  with  Two  Steel  Portraits.   I2s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.     6s. 

Neiv  and  Cheaper  Editions  : — • 
SERMONS. 

Vol.  I.  Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Vol.  III.  Small  crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Vol.  IV.  Small  crown  Svo.  3^.  6^/. 

EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  ON  ST.  PAUL'S 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  Small  cr.  Svo.  5*. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MR.  TENNYSON'S  "IN  ME- 
MORIAM."  (Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.) 
Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcap. 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 

LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES,  WITH  OTHER 
LITERARY  REMAINS.  A  New  Edition.  With  Introduc 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  I  vol.  Uniform  with 
the  Sermons.  $s.  [Preparing. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had  bound  in  half  morocco. 

%*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for 
framing,  can  be  had,  price  2s.  6d. 
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Ross  (Mrs.  Ellen,)  ("  Nelsie  Brook.") 

DADDY'S  PET.  A  Sketch  from  Humble  Life.  Square 
crown  8vo.  Uniform  with  "  Lost  Gip."  With  Six  Illustrations,  is. 

"We  have  been  more  than  pleased  with  this  simple  bit  of  writing." — Christ  inn 
World. 
"  Full  of  deep  feeling  and  tnie  and  noble  sentiment."-- Brighton  Gazette. 

Russell  (William  Clark). 

MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  L^ETITIA  BOOTHBY.  Crown 
Svo.  7-r.  6</. 

"  Clever  and  ingenious." — Saturday  Rn>iew, 
"  Very  clever  book." — Guardian. 

Sadler  (S.  W.),  R.N.,  Author  of  "Marshall  Vavasour." 

THE  AFRICAN  CRUISER.  A  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Three  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  ~$s.  6d. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  3-r.  6d.  Books  for  the 
Young. 

"A  capital  story  of  youthful  adventure  .  .  .  Sea-loving  boys  will  find  few 
pleasanter  gift  books  this  season  than  'The  African  Cruiser.'"—  Hour. 

"  Sea  yarns  have  always  been  in  favour  with  boys,  but  this,  written  in  a  brisk 
style  by  a  thorough  sailor,  is  crammed  full  of  adventures." — Times. 

Samarow  (Gregor). 

FOR  SCEPTRE  AND  CROWN.  A  Romance  of  the 
Present  Time.  Translated  by  Fanny  Wormald.  2  vols.  Crown 
Svo.  15-r. 

This  celebrated  work  created  a  very  great  sensation  among  all 
classes  when  first  published.  It  deals  with  some  of  the  pro 
minent  characters  who  have  figured  and  still  continue  to  figure  in 
European  politics,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  life-pictures  is  so  great 
that  it  is  presented  to  the  English  public  not  as  a  novel,  but  as  a 
new  rendering  of  an  important  chapter  in  recent  European  history. 

"  This  historical  novel  of  the  present  day  ought  to  interest  a  very  large  class 
of  readers.  Regarded  simply  as  a  story  it  is  by  no  means  without  merit  ;  but  it 
is  also  a  key  to  the  war  politics  of  the  last  ten  years,  a  portrait  gallery  of  the 
great  Sovereigns,  Ministers,  and  Generals  of  contemporary  Europe,  and  a  guide 
to  the  very  best  Continental  society  of  our  time.  .  .  .  The  author's  style  is 
generally  animated  and  often  picturesque." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Saunders  (John). 

HIRELL.    Crown  Svo.     With  Frontispiece.     3-r.  &/. 
"  A  powerful  novel   ...  a  tale  written  by  a  poet." — Spectator. 
"  A  novel  of  extraordinary  merit."- — 1'ost. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  to  oficr  for  its  style  and  composition." 
—  Examiner. 

ABEL  DRAKE'S  WIFE.  Crown  Svo.  With  Frontis 
piece.  3^.  6</. 

"A  striking  book,  clever,  interesting,  and  original.  We  have  seldom  met 
with  a  book  so  thoroughly  true  to  life,  so  deeply  interesting  in  it:>  detail,  and  so 
touching  in  its  simple  pathos." — Athemntin. 

These  works  form  separate  volumes  of  the  Comhill  Library  of 
P'iction. 

ISRAEL  MORT  :  OVERMAN.  The  Story  of  the  Mine. 
3  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
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Saunders  (Katherine). 

THE    HIGH    MILLS.     A  Novel.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo. 
GIDEON'S  ROCK,  and  other  Stories,    i  vol.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CONTENTS  :— Gideon's  Rock— Old  Matthew's  Puzzle— Gentle 
Jack— Uncle  Ned— The  Retired  Apothecary. 

"The  tale  from  which  the  volume  derives  its  title  is  especially  worthy  of 
commendation,  and  the  other  and  shorter  stories  comprised  in  the  volume  are 
also  well  deserving  of  reproduction."—  Queen. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER,  and  other  Stories.  i  vol. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CONTENTS  :  — The  Haunted  Crust  — The  Flower- Girl— Joan 
Merryweather — The  Watchman's  Story— An  Old  Letter. 

MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  A  Story  of  the  Sea. 
I  vol.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Simply   yet  powerfully  told.   .   .   .   This  opening  picture  is  so  exquisitely 
drawn  as  to  be  a  fit  introduction  to  a  story  of  such  simple  pathos  and  power. 
A  very  beautiful  story  closes  as  it  began,  in  a  tender  and  touching  picture  of 
homely  happiness."— /W/  Mall  Gazette. 

Schell  (Major  von). 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY 
UNDER  GEN.  VON  GOEBEN.  Translated  by  Col.  C.  H. 
von  Wright.  Four  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  gs. 

"  In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  instructive  work,  which,  by  the  way,  is  en 
riched  by  several  large-scale  maps,  we  must  not  withhold  our  tribute  of  admira 
tion  at  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  has  performed  his  task.  So  thoroughly, 
indeed,  has  he  succeeded,  that  it  might  really  be  imagined  that  the  book  had 
been  originally  composed  in  English.  .  .  .  The  work  is  decidedly  valuable  to  a 
student  of  the  art  of  war,  and  no  military  library  can  be  considered  complete 
without  ^."—Hour. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY 
UNDER  GEN.  VON  STEINMETZ.  Translated  by  Cap 
tain  E.  O.  Hollist.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

A  very  complete  and  important  account  of  the  investment  of  Metz. 

"  The  volume  is  of  somewhat  too  technical  a  character  to  be  recommended  to 
the  general  reader,  but  the  military  student  will  find  it  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  great  struggle ;  and  its  utility  is  increased  by  a  capital 
general  map  of  the  operations  of  the  First  Army,  and  also  plans  of  Spicheren  and 
of  the  battle-fields  round  Metz."— Morning  Advertiser. 

These  works  form  separate  volumes  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.  's  Military  Series. 
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Scherff  (Major  W.  von). 

STUDIES  IN  THE  NEW  INFANTRY  TACTICS. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Colonel  Lumley 
Graham.  Demy  Svo.  Js.  £><{. 

This  work  is  one  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  Military 
Series. 

"  The  subject  of  the  respective  advantages  of  attack  and  defence,  and  of  the 
methods  in  which  each  form  of  battle  should  be  carried  out  under  the  fire  of 
modern  arms,  is  exhaustively  and  admirably  treated  ;  indeed,  we  cannot  but 
consider  it  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  any  work  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
English  upon  this  all-important  subject." — Standard. 

Scott  (Patrick). 

THE  DREAM  AND  THE  DEED,  and  other  Poems. 
Fcap.  Svo.  5-r. 

"A  bitter  and  able  satire  on  the  vice  and  follies  of  the  day,  literary,  social, 
and  political." — Standard. 

"Shows  real  poetic  power  coupled  with  evidences  of  satirical  energy." — 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review* 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 

SEEKING  HIS  FORTUNE,  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
Svo.  With  Four  Illustrations.  3^.  6</. 

CONTENTS: — Seeking  his  Fortune  —  Oluf  and  Stephanoff — 
What's  in  a  Name?— Contrast— Onesta. 

One  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.'s  3-r.  6d.  Books  for  the 
Young. 

"  These  are  plain,  straightforward  stories,  told  in  the  precise,  detailed  manner 
which  we  are  sure  young  people  like." — Spectator. 

"  They  are  romantic,  entertaining,  and  decidedly  inculcate  a  sound  and 
generous  moral.  .  .  .  We  can  answer  for  it  that  this  volume  will  find  favour 
with  those  for  whom  it  is  written,  and  that  the  sisters  will  like  it  quite  as  well  as 
the  brothers." — Athena  inn. 

Senior  (Nassau  William). 

ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE.  Correspondence  and 
Conversations  with  Nassau  W.  Senior,  from  1833  to  1859.  Edited 
by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  2  vols.  Large  post  Svo.  2U. 

"A  book  replete  with  knowledge  and  thought." — Quarterly  Review. 

"An  extremely  interesting  book." — Saturday  Rci  •/<  -;c. 

JOURNALS    KEPT     IN     FRANCE     AND     ITALY. 

From  1848  to  1852.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  2  vols.  Post  Svo.  24^. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Senior's  life  he  was  as  much 
at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London.  He  took  pains  to  converse  with 
people  of  all  opinions.  He  was  accustomed,  immediately  after  a 
conversation  had  taken  place,  to  note  down  the  heads  of  it,  and 
extend  them  at  leisure.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  existence  of  the 
Journals,  and  in  most  cases  the  speakers  corrected  the  reports  of 
their  conversations. 

"  The  book  has  a  genuine  historical  value." — Saturday  Rtviw. 

"  No  better,  more  honest,  and  more  readable  view  of  the  state  of  political 
society  during  the  existence  of  the  second  Republic  could  well  be  looked  for." — 
Examiner. 
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Seven  Autumn  Leaves. 

SEVEN  AUTUMN   LEAVES  FROM  FAIRYLAND. 

Illustrated  with  9  Etchings.     Square  crown  8vo.     5-r. 

Shadwell  (Major-General)  C.B. 

MOUNTAIN  WARFARE  ;  illustrated  by  the  Campaign  of 
1799  in  Switzerland.  Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss  Narrative 
compiled  from  the  Works  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General  H.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of 
the  Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appendix,  Maps,  and  Introductory 
Remarks.  Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  by  the 
well-known  campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland,  the  true  method  of 
conducting  warfare  in  mountainous  countries.  Many  of  the  scenes 
of  this  contest  are  annually  visited  by  English  tourists,  and  are  in 
themselves  full  of  interest ;  but  the  special  object  of  the  volume  is 
to  attract  the  attention  of  young  officers  of  our  army  to  this  branch 
of  warfare,  especially  of  those  whose  lot  may  hereafter  be  cast,  and 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  operations  against  the  Hill 
Tribes  of  our  extensive  Indian  frontier. 

Sheldon  (Philip). 

WOMAN'S  A  RIDDLE;  OR,  BABY  WARMSTREY. 
A  Novel.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  31^.  6d. 

"  In  the  delineation  of  idiosyncrasy,  special  and  particular,  and  its  effects  on 
the  lives  of  the  personages  of  the  story,  the  author  may,  without  exaggeration, 
be  said  to  be  masterly.  Whether  in  the  long-drawn-out  development  of  character 
or  in  the  description  of  peculiar  qualities  in  a  single  pointed  sentence,  he  is 
equally  skilful,  while,  where  pathos  is  necessary,  he  has  it  at  command,  and 
subdued,  sly  humour  is  not  wanting." — Morning  Post. 

Shipley  (Rev.  Orby),  M.A. 

STUDIES  IN  MODERN  PROBLEMS.  First  Series. 
By  various  Writers.  Crown  8vo.  5-r. 

CONTENTS  : — Sacramental  Confession — Abolition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Part  I. —  The  Sanctity  of  Marriage — Creation  and 
Modern  Science — Retreats  for  Persons  Living  in  the  World — 
Catholic  and  Protestant — The  Bishops  on  Confession  in  the  Church 
•of  England. 

STUDIES  IN  MODERN  PROBLEMS.  Second  Series. 
By  various  Writers.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

CONTENTS  : — Some  Principles  of  Christian  Ceremonial — A  Lay 
man's  View  of  Confession  of  Sin  to  a  Priest.  Parts  I.  and  II. — 
Reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament — Missions  and  Preaching 
Orders— Abolition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Part  II.— The 
First  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  and  our  own  office,  contrasted  and 
compared. 
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Smedley  (M.  B.) 

BOARDING-OUT  AND  PAUPER  SCHOOLS  FOR 
GIRLS.  Crown  8vo. 

This  book  gives  some  of  the  information  collected  by  the  writer 
in  the  course  of  inquiries  made  for  Mrs.  Senior  ;  it  also  includes 
several  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors'  Reports,  with  editorial  notes. 
It  will  interest  those  persons  who,  wishing  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
difficult  social  problems  of  the  day — viz.,  how  to  raise  our  pauper 
children  out  of  pauperism — want  time  or  opportunity  to  dive  into 
blue  books. 

Smith  (Edward)  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,  as  influenced  by  the  Daily, 
Seasonal,  and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human  System.  A 
New  Edition,  "js.  6d. 

FOODS.     Third  Edition.     Profusely  Illustrated.     $s. 

PRACTICAL  DIETARY  FOR  FAMILIES, 
SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES.  A 

New  Edition.      3.!".  6r/. 

CONSUMPTION  IN  ITS  EARLY  AND  REME 
DIABLE  STAGES.  A  New  Edition.  *]s.  6<t. 

Smith  (Hubert). 

TENT  LIFE  WITH  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  IN 
NORWAY.  With  Five  full-page  Engravings  and  Thirty-one 
smaller  Illustrations  by  Whymper  and  others,  and  Map  of  the 
Country  showing  Routes.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Cor 
rected.  8vo.  2  is. 

These  notes  of  a  journey  were  impressions  caught  on  the  wayside 
of  travel.  They  were  written  by  the  light  of  the  actual  circum 
stances  they  describe.  They  are  a  true  episode  in  a  life. 

"Written  in  a  very  lively  style,  nnd  has  throughout  a  smack  of  dry  humour 
and  satiric  reflection  which  shows  the  writer  to  be  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
things.  We  hope  that  many  will  read  it  and  find  in  it  the  same  amusement  as 
ourselves." —  Times. 

Some  Time  in  Ireland. 

SOME  TIME  IN  IRELAND.  A  Recollection.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  &/. 

The  writer  lived  in  those  stirring  and  eventful  times  when  Daniel 
O'Connell  agitated  for,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining,  the 
religious  and  civil  enfranchisement  of  his  Roman  Catholic  country 
men,  but  signally  failed  in  his  efforts  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
The  writer  also  represents  the  very  strong  opinion  which  has  pre- 
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vailed,  that  ever  since  the  Union,  Ireland  has  socially  declined  ; 
that  she  can  never  regain  her  rightful  level  as  long  as  England 
compels  her  legislators  to  assemble  at  Westminster,  as  long  as  she 
permits  absenteeism,  and  as  long  as  she  absorbs  the  rank,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  the  country. 

"The  author  has  got  a  genuine  Irish  gift  of  witty  and  graceful  writing,  and 
has  produced  a  clever  and  entertaining  book."— Examiner. 

"  Clever,  brilliant  sketches  of  life  and  character  among  the  Irish  gentry  of  the 
last  generation.  .  .  .  The  little  volume  will  give  to  strangers  a  more  faithful  idea 
of  Irish  society  and  tendencies  still  working  in  that  unhappy  island  than  any 
other  we  know." — Literary  Churchman. 

Songs  for  Music. 

SONGS  FOR  MUSIC.  By  Four  Friends.  Square  crown 
8vo.  $s. 

Containing  Songs  by  Reginald  A.  Gatty,  Stephen  H.  Gatty, 
Greville  J.  Chester,  and  Juliana  H.  Ewing. 

"A  charming  gift-book,  which  will  be  very  popular  with  lovers  of  poetry." — 
John  Bull. 

"  The  charm  £>f  simplicity  is  manifest  throughout,  and  the  subjects  are  well 
chosen  and  successfully  treated." — Rock. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  verse  of  the  season." — Mirror. 

''  The  collection  is  pleasing  and  varied." — Huddersfield  Chronicle. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  By  a  New  Writer.  First 
Series.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

"  These  poems  will  assuredly  take  high  rank  among  the  class  to  which  they 
belong." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  No  extracts  could  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  tones,  the  felicitous  phrasing 
and  delicately  wrought  harmonies  of  some  of  these  poems."— Nonconformist. 

"  A  purity  and  delicacy  of  feeling  like  morning  air." — Graphic. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  By  a  New  Writer.  Second 
Series.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5.$-. 

"In  earnestness  and  sweetness  the  author  may  be  pronounced  a  worthy  dis 
ciple  of  Henry  Vaughan.  .  .  Instinct  with  a  noble  purpose  and  high  ideal.  . 
The  most  noteworthy  poem  is  the  '  Ode  on  a  Spring  Morning,'  which  has  some 
what  of  the  charm  of  '  L'Allegro '  and  '  II  Penseroso.'  It  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  masterpiece^in  the  collection.  We  cannot  find  too  much  praise  for  its  noble 
assertion  of  man's  resurrection." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  real  advance  on  its  predecessor,  and  contains  at  least  one  poem  ('The 
Organ  Boy')  of  great  originality,  as  well  as  many  of  much  beauty.  .  .  As  ex 
quisite  a  little  poem  as  we  have  read  for  many  a  day  .  .  .  but  not  at  all  alone 
in  its  power  to  fascinate." — Spectator. 

"Will  be  gratefully  welcomed." — Examiner. 

Spencer  (Herbert). 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5-y. 

Volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 
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Stevenson  (Rev.  W.   Fleming). 

HYMNS  FOR  THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  most  complete  Hymn  Book  published. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts  : — I.  For  Public  Wor 
ship. — II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III.  For  Children. 
And  contains  Biographical  Notices  of  nearly  300  Hymn-writers, 
with  Notes  upon  their  Hymns. 

*#*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  front 
2>d.  to  6s.  Lists  and  full  particulars  'Mill  be  furnished  on  application 
to  the  Publishers. 

Stewart  (Professor  Balfour). 

ON    THE    CONSERVATION    OF    ENERGY.     Third 

Edition.     With  Fourteen  Engravings.     5^. 
Volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Stretton  (Hesba). 

CASSY.    With  Six  Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.    .u.  6J. 

THE  KING'S  SERVANTS.  With  Eight  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

Part  I.      Faithful  in  Little. 

Part  II.     Unfaithful. 

Part  III.   Faithful  in  Much. 

LOST  GIF.   With  Six  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.   is.Gd. 

*„*  Also  a  handsomely -bound  Edition,  with  Twelve  Illustrations, 
price  2J.  6</. 

THE   WONDERFUL    LIFE.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  present  the  result  of  close  investiga 
tions  made  by  many  learned  men,  in  a  plain,  continuous  narrative, 
^uitable  for  unlearned  readers.  It  has  been  written  for  those  who 
have  not  the  leisure  or  the  books  needed  for  threading  together  the 
fragmentary  and  scattered  incidents  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels. 

HESTER  MORLEY'S  PROMISE.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo. 
3is.  6d. 

"  Much  better  than  the  average  novels  of  the  day;  has  much  more  claim  to 
critical  consideration  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,— very  clever."— Spectator. 

"  All  the  characters  stand  out  clearly  and  are  well  sustained,  and  the  interest 
of  the  story  never  flags."—  Obsen'cr. 

THE   DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA.     3vols.    Cr.  Svo.    31.?.  (xf. 

"A  fascinating  story  which  scarcely  flags  in  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last." — Brit is/t  Quarterly  Review. 
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Stubbs   (Major    Francis   W.),    Royal    (late  Bengal) 
Artillery. 

THE     REGIMENT     OF     BENGAL     ARTILLERY: 

the  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equipment,  and  War  Services. 
Compiled  from  published  Official  and  other  Records,  and  various 
private  sources.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  3  vols.  8vo.  [Preparing. 
Vol.  I.  will  contain  WAR  SERVICES.  The  Second  Volume  will 
be  published  separately,  and  will  contain  the  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ORGANISATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  REGIMENT.  In  2  vols. 

Sully  (James). 

SENSATION    AND    INTUITION.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 

"  The  materials  furnished  by  a  cruick  and  lively  natural  sense  are  happily 
ordered  by  a  mind  trained  in  scientific  method.  This  merit  is  especially  con 
spicuous  in  those  parts  of  the  book  where,  with  abundant  ingenuity  and  no 
mean  success,  Mr.  Sully  endeavours  to  throw  some  light  of  cosmic  order  into 
the  chaos  of  aesthetics." — Satiirday  Review. 

"  The  writer  of  such  an  essay  (on  Belief)  must  be  ranked  as  a  psychologist  of 
no^common  order." — Professor  Bain  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

His  remarkable  collection  of  studies  in  psychology  and  aesthetics. 
Two  essays  concerned  with  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  human  character  and  its 
artistic  representation  display  a  fine  critical  tact  joined  to  no  common  analytical 
power." — Professor  Croom  Robertson  in  the  Examiner. 

Swete  (Horace),  M.D. 

VILLAGE    HEALTH.     Small  crown  Svo.         [In  the  press. 
\*  This  Work  will  be  a  Practical  Hand-book  of  Sanitary  Know 
ledge  for  residents  in  the  country,  landowners,  clergymen,  &c. 

Taylor  (Rev.  J.  W.  Augustus),  M.A. 
POEMS.     Fcap.  Svo.     5^-. 

"  There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  contemplation  in  these  poems,  and  the  imagination 
of  the  author,  which  is  singularly  chastened  from  worldly  passions,  and  unsolicited 
by_  the  love  of  display,  appears  to  offer  a  graceful  and  helpful  support  to  the 
philosophy  which  leans  upon  it  with  a  confidence  proper  to  antique  times."- 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Taylor  (Colonel  Meadows),  C.S.I.,  M.R.I. A. 

SEETA.     A  Novel.     3  vols. 

"  Well  told  ;  native  life  is  admirably  described,  and  the  petty  intrigues  of 
native  rulers,  and  their  hatred  of  the  English,  mingled  with  fear  lest  the  latter 
should  eventually  prove  the  victors,  are  cleverly  depicted." — Athenceiim. 

"  Thoroughly  interesting  and  enjoyable  reading. "—Examiner. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  THUG. 
TARA:  a  Mahratta  Tale. 
RALPH  DARNELL. 
TIPPO    SULTAN. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece, 
Each  6s. 
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Tennyson's    (Alfred)    Works.      Cabinet    Edition. 

Ten  Volumes.     Kach  with  Portrait,  price  2s. 

Bound  in  crimson  cloth.     With  a  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume. 

CABINET  EDITION.  10  vols.  Complete  in  handsome  Orna 
mental  Case,  2&s. 

Tennyson's   (Alfred)  Works.      Author's   Edition. 

To  be  completed  in  Five  Monthly  Volumes,  commencing  May  I. 

This  Edition  will  be  in  crown  octavo,  printed  on  superfine  paper, 
with  handsome  margins,  in  clear,  old-faced  type  each  volume 
containing  a  Frontispiece  -  and  will  be  elegantly  bound,  either  in 
cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  or  in  Roxburgh  binding,  with  top 
edges  gilt. 

Cloth  gilt,  6s.  each  ;  half-morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  "js.  6ct.  cadi. 

Y»n..  I.  will  contain— 
EARLY  POEMS,  and  ENGLISH    IDYLLS,     [May  i. 

VOL.  II. 

LOCKSLEY  HALL,  LUCRETIUS,  and  other  Poems. 

{June  i. 

VOL.  III. 
THE    IDYLLS    OF   THE    KING   (Complete].         [July  i. 

VOL.  IV. 
THE    PRINCESS,  and   MAUD.  \.\iigusti. 

VOL.  V. 
ENOCH  ARDEN,  and  IN   MEMORIAM.     {September  i. 

The  other  forms  in  ivJiicJi  J\fr.  Tcmivsori  s  Works  are  piiblisJied  are : — 

POEMS.     Small  8vo.     6s. 

MAUD,  and  other  Poems.     Small  Svo.     y.  6tf. 

THE    PRINCESS.     Small  Svo.     3*.  6<i. 

IDYLLS    OF    THE    KING.     Small  Svo.     5.*. 

IDYLLS    OF    THE    KING.     Collected.      Small  Svo.     -js. 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL,  and  other  Poems.    Small  Svo.   4.?.  6,/l 

GARETH    AND    LYNETTE.     Small  Svo.     y. 

ENOCH    ARDEN,  &c.     Small  Svo.     3*.  6</. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ABOVE  WORKS. 
Square  Svo.  Cloth,  35.  6</. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ABOVE  WORKS. 
Square  Svo.  Cloth  extra,  4.?. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  ABOVE  WORKS.  SquaYc  Svo. 
CloLh  extra,  $s.  6<i. 
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Tennyson's  (Alfred)  Works — continued. 
IN    MEMORIAM.     Small  8vo.     4*. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MR.  TENNYSON'S 
WORKS.  6  vols.  Post  8vo.  icv.  6d.  each. 

POCKET  VOLUME  EDITION  OF  MR.  TENNY 
SON'S  WORKS,  ii  vols.  In  neat  case,  31  j.  &£ 

Ditto,     ditto.     Extra  cloth  gilt  in  case,  35-r. 
POEMS.     Illustrated  Edition.     4to.     25^. 

Thomas  (Moy). 

A  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE.  Crown  8vo.  With  Frontispiece. 
3*.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction. 

"An  unquestionable  success." — Daily  News. 

"  Of  the  vigour,  the  sustained  energy,  the  animation,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions." — A  thejuemn. 

Thomson  (J.  T.),  F.R.G.S. 

HAKAYIT  ABDULLA.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Malay 
Munshi,  between  the  years  1808  and  1843,  containing  Sketches 
of  Men  and  Events  connected  with  the  English  Settlements  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  during  that  period.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 

This  Autobiography  shows  how  unfeigned  and  unfailing  esteem 
may  be  generated  in  the  native  mind  by  just  conduct  and  refined 
manners.  The  opinions  and  views  expressed  by  an  intelligent  and 
well-disposed  native  such  as  Abdulla,  on  events  passing  among  his 
fellow-countrymen,  give  an  insight  into  their  motives,  prejudices, 
partialities,  hatreds,  superstitions,  and  other  impulses,  in  a  manner 
never  to  be  thoroughly  attained  by  an  European. 

Thompson  (A.  C.) 

PRELUDES  :  a  Volume  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by  Elizabeth 
Thompson  (Painter  of  "  The  Roll  Call"). 

THOUGHTS    IN    VERSE.     Small  crown  8vo.      is.  6tt. 

This  is  a  collection  of  verses  expressive  of  religious  feeling,  written 
from  a  Theistic  stand -point. 

"All  who  are  interested  in  devotional  verse  should  read  this  tiny  volume." — 
A  cadetiiy. 

Thring  (Rev.  Godfrey),  B.A. 

HYMNS  AND  SACRED  LYRICS,   i  vol.   Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

"  Many  of  the  hymns  in  the  charming  volume  before  us  have  already  been 
published  in  the  principal  hymnals  of  the  day,  a  proof,  as  we  take  it,  that  they 
have  become  popular,  and  that  the  merits  are  not  superficial  or  ordinary.  .  .  '. 
There  is  an  inexpressible  charm  of  quiet  and  soothing  beauty  in  his  verses  which 
we  cannot  resist  if  we  would,  and  would  not  if  we  could,  and  what  is  still  better, 
so  penetrating  and  peaceful  is  the  devotional  spirit  which  breathes  through  his 
poems  and  from  them,  that  we  feel  all  the  better— less  in  a  worldly  frame  of 
mind,  and  more  in  a  heavenly  mood— after  reading  them." — Eiiglish  Churchman. 
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Todd  (Herbert),  M.A. 

ARYAN  :  or,  the  Story  of  the  Sword.     A  Poem.     Crown  Svo.. 

Traherne  (Mrs.  Arthur). 

THE  ROMANTIC  ANNALS  OF  A  NAVAL 
FAMILY.  Crown  Svo.  IQT.  &/. 

"  Some  interesting  letters  are  introduced  ;  amongst  others,  several  from  the 
late  King  William  \V  ."—Spectator. 

"Well  and  pleasantly  told."  —  Evening  Standard. 

Travers  (Mar). 

THE  SPINSTERS  OF  BLATCHINGTON.  A  Novel. 
2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  2U. 

"A  pretty  story.     Deserving  of  a  favourable  reception."  —  Graphic. 
"A  book  of  more  than  average  merits."  —  Examiner. 

Trevandrum   Observations. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  MAGNETIC  DECLINATION 
MADE  AT  TREVANDRUM  AND  AGUSTIA  MAL- 
LEY  in  the  Observatories  of  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of 
Travancore,  G.  C.S.I.,  in  the  Years  1852  to  1860.  Being'Trevan- 
drum  Magnetical  Observations,  Volume  I.  Discussed  and  Edited 
by  John  Allan  Brown,  F.R.S.,  late  Director  of  the  Observatories. 
AVitli  an  Appendix.  Imp.  4to.  Cloth,  ^3  y. 

*A*  The  Appendix,  containing  Reports  on  the  Observatories  and 
on  the  Public  Museum,  Public  Park  and  Gardens  at  Trevandrum, 
pp.  xii.  Il6,  may  be  had  separately.  Price  21  j. 

"  The  title  of  the  work,  which  is  a  handsome  volume,  quarto,  600  pages,  at 
first  sight  would  appear  to  indicate  a  dry  collection  of  tables  and  figures.-  Some 
of  these  of  course,  are  necessary  ;  but,  in  addition  to  them,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  most  interesting  matter  to  the  general  reader  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  adventures  and  troubles  of  a  scientific  man  in  Southern  India,  while  the 
magnetician  and  physicist  will  find  much  to  occupy  his  attention  in  the  various 
results  which  Mr.  Brown  has  so  clearly  brought  out  in  his  discussion  of  the 


results 
observ 
structed  and  employed 


. 

observations,  and  in  the  description  of  the  very  ingenious  instruments  he  con 
yed  in  his  researches."—  G.  M.  Whiffle,  in  the  Academy. 


Turner  (Rev.  Charles). 

SONNETS,  LYRICS,  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 
Crown  Svo.  4^.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Turner  is  a  genuine  poet  ;  his  song  is  sweet  and  pure,  beautiful  in 
expression,  and  often  subtle  in  thou$&"—rnll  Mall  Gazette. 

f'The  light  of  a  devout,  gentle,  and  kindly  spirit,  a  delicate  and  graceful 
fancy,  a  keen  intelligence  irradiates  these  thoughts."  —  Contemporary  RtVUW. 

Tyndall  (J.),  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

THE  FORMS  OF  WATER  IN  CLOUDS  AND 
RIVERS,  ICE  AND  GLACIERS.  \Vith  Twenty-six  Illus 
trations.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  5*. 
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Umbra  Oxoniensis. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPOSTULATION  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  in  their 
Relation  to  the  Unity  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Large  fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

Upton  (Roger  D.),  Captain  late  Qth  Royal  Lancers. 

NEWMARKET  AND  ARABIA.  An  Examination  of  the 
Descent  of  Racers  and  Coursers.  With  Pedigrees  and  Frontispiece. 
Post  8vo.  9-y. 

"  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  truth,  and  it  abounds  with  valuable  suggestions." 
— Saturday  Review. 

"A  remarkable  volume.  The  breeder  can  well  ponder  over  its  pages." — 
Belts  Life. 

"A  thoughtful  and  intelligent  book.  ...  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
horse  of  remarkable  interest  and  importance." — Baily's  Magazine. 

Vambery  (Prof.  Arminius),  of  the  University  of  Pesth. 

BOKHARA  :  ITS  HISTORY  AND  CONQUEST, 
Demy  8vo.  i8s. 

This  work  is  the  first  and  only  History  of  Bokhara  accessible  to 
the  public.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  write  about  as 
well  as  to  traverse  regions  where  he  had  scarcely  any  or  absolutely 
no  predecessors.  He  has  consulted  (i)  historical  works,  partly 
edited  and  translated  by  Orientalists,  partly  (2)  in  the  original  MSS. ; 
(3)  new  or  unknown  MSS.  brought  back  from  Central  Asia  by  the 
most  recent  travellers. 

"  We  conclude  with  a  cordial  recommendation  of  this  valuable  book." — Satur 
day  Review. 

"Almost  every  page  abounds  with  composition  of  peculiar  merit." — Morning 
Post. 

Vanessa.     By  the  Author  of  "  Thomasina,"  &c.    A  Novel. 

Second  Edition.   2  vols.   Cr.  8vo.  2is. 

" .  .  .  .  But  the  book  has  other  characters  besides  Amy  Mertoun,  plenty  of 
subsidiary  heroines,  with  heroes  to  match,  and  they  all  fit  comfortably  into  a 
very  pretty  and  interesting  story." — Times. 

The  authoress  of  '  Thomasina '  is  one  of  our  cleverest  and  very  pleasantest 
lady  writers.  .  .  .  We  record  with  pleasure  our  opinion  that  there  is  no  falling 
off  either  in  the  power  or  interest  of  her  stories.  '  Thomasina  '  was  less  painful, 
but  '  Vanessa '  is  more  interesting.  .  .  .  The  characters  are  very  nicely  con 
ceived  and  sustained,  and  we  notice  one  striking  advance  upon  the  drawing  of 
those  in  'Thomasina,'  that  the  men  are  nearly  as  life-like  as  the  women."— » 
Spectator. 

Vaughan  (Rev.  C.  J.),  D.D. 

WORDS  OF  HOPE  FROM  THE  PULPIT  OF  THE 
TEMPLE  CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

"  Able,  lucid,  and  thoroughly  practical." — Standard. 

"Quiet,  scholarly,  ingenious,  natural,  spiritual,  evangelical  aud  earaest." — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  SOLIDITY  OF  TRUE  RELIGION,  and  other 
Sermons  Preached  in  London  during  the  Election  and  Mission 
Week,  February,  1874.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  6</, 
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FORGET  THINE  OWN  PEOPLE.  An  Appeal  for 
Missions.  Crown  8vo.  3.5-.  6d. 

"  Faithful,  earnest,  eloquent,  tender,  and  large-hearted."— British  Quarterly 
Review. 

THE  YOUNG  LIFE  EQUIPPING  ITSELF  FOR 
GOD'S  SERVICE.  Being  Four  Sermons  Preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  November,  1872.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  $s.  dd. 

"  Has  all  the  writer's  characteristics  of  devotedness,  purity,  and  high  moral 
tone." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

"As  earnest,  eloquent,  and  as  liberal  as  everything  else  that  he  writes." — 
Examiner. 

Vincent  (Capt.  C.  E.  H.),  late  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

ELEMENTARY  MILITARY  GEOGRAPHY,  RE 
CONNOITRING,  AND  SKETCHING.  Compiled  for  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  Square  crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

It  is  all-important  that  every  soldier  should  be  able  to  read  a 
military  map,  if  not  absolutely  to  execute  a  masterly  sketch  ;  to 
know  exactly  to  what  points  he  should  direct  his  attention  in  an 
enemy's  country.  To  provide  a  portable  key  to  such  knowledge  is 
the  object  of  this  little  book. 

"This  manual  takes  into  view  the  necessity  of  every  soldier  knowing  how  to 
read  a  military  map,  in  order  to  know  to  what  points  in  an  enemy's  country  to 
direct  his  attention  ;  and  provides  for  this  necessity  by  giving,  in  terse  and 
sensible  language,  definitions  of  varieties  of  ground,  and  the  advantages  they 
present  in  warfare,  together  with  a  number  of  useful  hints  in  military  sketching."— 
Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

RUSSIA'S  ADVANCE  EASTWARD.  Based  on  the 
Official  Reports  of  Lieutenant  Hugo  Stunun,  German  Military 
Attache  to  the  Khivan  Expedition.  To  which  is  appended  other 
Information  on  the  Subject,  and  a  Minute  Account  of  the  Russian 
Army.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lieutenant  Stunun  was  the  only  recognized  foreign  participator  in 
Russia's  advance  Eastward,  which  caused  such  alarm  in  England. 
The  book  is  an  expressly  authorized  translation  of  his  reports  to  the 
German  Government. 

"Captain  Vincent's  account  of  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
lately  in  all  branches  of  the  service  is  accurate  and  clear,  and  is  full  of  useful 
material  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  believe  that  Russia  is  still  where  she 
was  left  by  the  Crimean  war." — Athenaeum. 

Vizcaya  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Land  of  the  Carlists. 

VIZCAYA  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Land  of  the  Carlists  at  the  Out 
break  of  the  Insurrection,  with  some  Account  of  the  Iron  Mines 
and  other  Characteristics  of  the  Country.  With  a  Map  and  Eight 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  gs. 

This  work  owes  much  of  its  interest  to  the  history  it  gives  of  the 
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Carlist  Insurrection,  from  its  early  unimportant  beginning  through 
its  growth  to  its  fulness  in  the  year  1873-74. 

"  Contains  some  really  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  a  plain  unostenta 
tious  manner." — Atkenteam. 

"  Agreeably  written.  .  .  .  People  will  read  with  interest  what  an  English 
party  thought  and  felt  when  shut  up  in  Portugalete  or  Bilbao  ;  the  sketches  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  those  places  and  the  surroundings,  and  the  map  will  be  useful 
if  they  feel  inclined  to  study  the  recent  operations." — Colburn's  United  Service 
Magazine. 

Vogel  (Prof.),  Polytechnic  Academy  of  Berlin. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIGHT  AND  PHOTO 
GRAPHY.  Being  a  Volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series. 

Vyner  (Lady  Mary). 

EVERY  DAY  A  PORTION.  Adapted  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in 
Widowhood.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square 
crown  8vo.  Elegantly  bound,  5-r. 

"  Now  she  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  trusteth  in  God." 

*'  An  excellent  little  volume." — John  Biill. 

"  Fills  a  niche  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  fills  it  with  complete  fitness." — 
Literary  Churchman. 

"  A  tone  of  earnest  practical  piety  runs  through  the  whole,  rendering  the  work 
well  suited  for  its  purpose." — Rock. 

"  The  adaptations  are  always  excellent  and  appropriate." — Notes  and  Queries. 

Waiting  for  Tidings. 

WAITING    FOR    TIDINGS.     By  the  Author  of  "White 
and  Black."     3  vols.     Crown  8vo.     y.s.  6d. 
"  An  interesting  novel." — Vanity  Fair. 
"A  very  lively  tale,  abounding  with  amusing  incidents." — John  Bull. 

Wartensleben  (Count  Hermann  von),  Colonel  in  the 

Prussian  General  Staff. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH  ARMY  IN 
JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY,  1871.  Compiled  from  the 
Official  War  Documents  of  the  Head-quarters  of  the  Southern 
Army.  Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright.  With  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.  6s. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY 
UNDER  GEN.  VON  MANTEUFFEL.  Translated  by 
Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright.  Uniform  with  the  above.  Demy  8vo.  gs. 

These  works  form  separate  volumes  of  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.'s  Military  Series. 

"  Very  clear,  simple,  yet  eminently  instructive,  is  this  history.  It  is  not  over 
laden  with  useless  details,  is  written  in  good  taste,  and  possesses  the  inestimable 
value  of  being  in  great  measure  the  record  of  operations  actually  witnessed  by 
the  author,  supplemented  by  official  documents.'  —Athenceum. 
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Wedmore  (Frederick). 

TWO    GIRLS.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     2is. 

"  A  carefully  written  novel  of  character,  contrasting  the  two  heroines  of  one 
love  tale,  an  English  lady  and  a  French  actress.  Cicely  is  charming  ;  the  in 
troductory  description  of  her  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  well-balanced  sketches 
in  which  the  author  shines." — Athenceum. 

Wells  (Captain  John  C.),  R.N. 

SPITZBERGEN  —  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE 
POLYNIA;  or,  A  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Whymper  and  others,  and  Map.  8vo.  21  s. 

This  narrative  of  Arctic  Expedition,  by  one  who  actually  took 
part  in  it,  is  preceded  by  a  long  introductory  chapter,  containing  a 
concise  history  of  Arctic  Exploration. 

"  Straightforward  and  clear  in  style,  securing  our  confidence  by  its  unaffected 
simplicity  and  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  charming  book,  remarkably  wel;  written  and  well  illustrated." — Standard. 

"  Not  only  a  lively  narrative,  well  illustrated,  of  an  Arctic  voyage,  it  is  also  a 
very  complete  manual  of  Polar  exploration."-  Guardian. 

WHAT    'TIS    TO    LOVE.     By  the   Author  of  "  Flora  Adair," 
"The  Value  of  Fosterstown."     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31^.6^. 

"Worthy  of  praise  :  it  is  well  written  ;  the  story  is  simp'e,  the 'interest  is 
well  sustained  ;  the  characters  are  well  depicted."— Edinburgh  Courant. 

Whittle  (J.  Lowry),  A.M.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

CATHOLICISM     AND     THE     VATICAN.       With    a 

Narrative  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Munich.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     qs.  6d. 

"  We  may  cordially  recommend  his  book  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Old  Catholic  movement." — Saturday  Review. 

Wilberforce  (Henry  W.) 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMPIRES.  Historical 
Periods.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.  With  Portrait.  Post  Svo.  lot.  6d. 

"The  literary  relics  preserved  by  Dr.  Newman  are  varied  in  subject  as  in 
character.  They  comprise  an  eloquent,  though  somewhat  empirical,  treatise  on 
the  formation  oi  Christendom  ;  two  masterly  reviews  of  Champigny's  top  little 
known  works.  .  .  Henry  William  Wilberforce  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions, 
and  in  all  he  wrote  gave  expression  to  the  judgments  of  a  powerful,  if,  possibly, 
an  undetermined  mind."— Standard. 

Winterbotham  (Rev.  R.),  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

SERMONS  AND  EXPOSITIONS.    Crown  Svo.    7*.  &/. 

Wilkinson  (T.  Lean). 

SHORT  LECTURES  ON  THE  LAND  LAWS. 
Delivered  before  the  Working  Men's  College.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

"A  very  handy  and  intelligible  epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  existing 
Ian  d  la  ws. " — Standard. 
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Williams  (Rev.  Rowland),  D.D. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ROWLAND  WIL 
LIAMS,  D.D.,  with  Selections  from  his  Note-books.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Rowland  Williams.  With  a  Photographic  Portrait.  2  vols. 
Large  post  8vo.  24^. 

"  Full  and  instructive.  Large  as  it  is,  many  parts  are  interesting.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's  opinions  on  most  subjects  come  out  clearly.  .  .  .  The  widow  has  per 
formed  her  part  lovingly  and  with  taste,  presenting  the  departed  husband  in  all 
his  phases." — Athenaum. 

Wilson  (H.  Schiitz). 

STUDIES  AND  ROMANCES.     Crown  8vo.     1*.  6d. 

"Open  ths  book  at  what  page  the  reader  may,  he  will  find  something  to 
amuse  and  instruct,  and  he  must  be  very  hard  to  please  if  he  finds  nothing  to 
suit  him,  either  grave  or  gay,  stirring  or  romantic,  in  the  capital  stories  collected 
in  this  well-got-up  volume." — John  Bull. 

Willoughby  (The  Hon.  Mrs.) 

ON    THE    NORTH    WIND  — THISTLEDOWN.     A 

Volume  of  Poems.     Elegantly  bound,  small  crown  8vo.     yj.  6d. 
"  Very  bright,  pleasant,  and  spontaneous  verse." — Times. 

Moving  in  incident,  and  touching  in  treatment.  .  .  .  Her  ballads  are 
not  without  spirit,  and  a  description  of  a  fight  between  a  boy  and  a  stag  in 
'  Euphemia  '  shows  genuine  force." — Atheneeum. 

Winterbotham  (Rev.  R.),  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

SERMONS    AND    EXPOSITIONS.     Crown  8vo.    -js.6d. 

Wyld(R.  S.),  F.R.S.E. 

THE     PHYSICS     AND     PHILOSOPHY     OF     THE 

SENSES;  or,   The  Mental  and   the  Physical   in   their   Mutual 
Relation.     Illustrated  by  several  Plates.     Demy  8vo.      i6s. 

The  author's  object  is  twofold ;  first,  to  supply  a  Manual  of  the 
Senses,  embracing  the  more  important  discoveries  of  recent  times  ; 
second,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  Life,  Organization,  Sensibility, 
and  Thought,  to  demonstrate,  in  opposition  to  the  Materialistic 
Theory,  that  the  Senses  no  less  than  Reason  furnish  proof  that  an 
immaterial  and  spiritual  element  is  the  operative  element  in  nature. 

Yonge  (C.  D.),  Regius  Professor,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  OF 
1688.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

_  The  Revolution  of  1688  is  treated  as  a  continuance  and  comple 
tion  of  the  movement  begun  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  is  re 
garded  as  not  having  been  finally  completed  and  secured  till  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  volume  ends  with  a  brief  contemplation 
of  the  consequences  and  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  among  which  the 
close  of  the  events  of  William's  reign  necessarily  find  a  place. 

"A  fair,  succinct,  useful,  and  masterly  summary  of  the  main  causes,  circum 
stances,  and  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  without  some  striking  comments 
on  its  effects." — Standard. 
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Youmans  (Eliza  A.) 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  OB 
SERVING  POWERS  OF  CHILDREN,  especially  in  con 
nection  with  the  Study  of  Botany.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  a 
Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C.P.,  Author  of  "Lectures  on 
the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  bd. 

"This  study,  according  to  her  just  notions  on  the  subject,  is  to  be  funda 
mentally  based  on  the  exercise  of  the  pupil's  own  powers  of  observation.  He 
is  to  see  and  examine  the  properties  of  plants  and  flowers  at  first  hand  not 
merely  to  be  informed  of  what  others  have  seen  and  examined.  — /  all  Aiali 
Gazette. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Designed  to  cultivate  the 
observing  powers  of  Children.  With  300  Engravings.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5-r. 

The  beginner  is  here  introduced  to  the  study  of  Botany  by  the 
direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms.  The  pupil  is  told  very  little, 
and  from  the  beginning  throughout  he  is  sent  to  the  plant  to  get  his 
knowledge  of  it.  It  aims,  moreover,  at  the  systematic  cultivation 
of  the  observing  powers. 

"  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  school-book  appears  which  is  at  once  so  novel  in  plan, 
so  successful  in  execution,  and  so  suited  to  the  general  want,  as  to  command 
universal  and  unqualified  approbation,  but  such  has  been  the  case  with  Miss 
Youmans'  First  Book  of  Botany.  .  .  It  has  been  everywhere  welcomed  as  a 
timely  and  invaluable  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  primary  education.  — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Zimmern  (Helen). 

STORIES  IN  PRECIOUS  STONES.  With  Six  Illus 
trations.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  $s. 

"A  series  of  pretty  tales  which  are  half  fantastic,  half  natural,  and  pleasantly 
quaint,  as  befits  stones  intended  for  the  young." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  pretty  little  book  which  fanciful  young  persons  will  appreciate,  and  which 
will  remind  its  readers  of  many  a  legend,  and  many  an  imaginary  virtue  attached 
to  the  gems  they  are  so  fond  of  wearing." — Post. 


Recently  Published  and  forthcoming 
IVorks. 

LETTERS    FROM    CHINA    AND    JAPAN.      By   L.    D.  S. 

I  vol.  crown  8vo. 

SHELLEY  MEMORIALS,  from  Authentic  Sources.  Edited  by 
LADY  SHELLEY.  With  (now  first  printed),  an  Essay  on  Chris 
tianity,  by  PERCY  BYSSH-E  SHELLEY.  Third  Edition.  With  a 
Steel  Engraved  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5-r. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  PETER  LEGALLY  AND  HIS 
TORICALLY  EXAMINED,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Roman 
Church  Compared  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  C. 
JENKINS,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Second  Edition. 

IRVING  AS  HAMLET.  By  E.  R.  RUSSELL.  Demy  8vo. 
sewed,  is. 

"  It  is  not  so  much,  however,  in  throwing  new  light  on  the  performance  to 
those  who  know  the  performance  well  that  Mr.  Russell  excels  ;  it  is  in  seizing 
the  individuality  of  the  actor,  and  sketching  very  vividly  for  all  readers  the 
outline  and  manner  of  his  representation." — Academy. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN. 
By  Dr.  E.  HAECKEL.  Translated  by  E.  A.  J.  VAN  RHYN  and 
L.  ELSBERG,  M.D.  (University  of  New  York),  with  Notes  and 
Additions  sanctioned  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo. 

New  Edition. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE  WORLD  :  a  Simple  Account 
of  Man  in  Early  Times.  By  EDWARD  CLODD,  F.R.A.S.  Crown 
8vo.  3-r. 

"  Likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  a  large  and  growing  class  of  readers." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"The  book  is  one  which  very  young  children  could  understand,  and  which 
grown-up  persons  may  run  through  with  pleasure  and  advantage." — Spectator. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,  price  is. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  RELIGIONS.  By  EDWARD  CLODD, 
F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "The  Childhood  of  the  World."  Crown 
8vo.  -r. 


72  Recently  Published  and  forthcoming  Works. 

CHRIST  AND  HIS  CHURCH:  a  Course  of  Lent  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington  By 
the  Rev.  DANIEL  MOORE,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  and 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Small  crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  TRAVELS  OF  ABRAHAM 
By  the  Rev.  R.  ALLEN,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  with  Map. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ANNIHILATION  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  LOVE.  Five  Discourses  by  the 
Rev.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  B.A.,  Author  of  "The  Higher  Life," 
&c.  Crown  8vo. 

SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO,  BART.,  K.C.B,  sometime  Governor 
of  Madras.  A  Selection  from  his  Minutes  and  other  Official 
Writings.  Edited  by  Sir  ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOT. 

MINOR  TACTICS.  By  C.  CLERY,  Captain  32nd  Light  Infantry, 
Professor  of  Tactics  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Demy 
8vo.  with  26  Plans.  i6s. 

MONEY,    AND    THE    MECHANISM    OF    EXCHANGE. 

By  Professor  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS.     Crown  8vo. 

A  YACHTING  CRUISE  IN   THE  SOUTH  SEAS.     By  C. 

F.  Wood.     Demy  8vo.  with  six  Photographic  Illustrations. 

THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  SYRIA,  PALESTINE,  AND 
THE  HOLY  LAND.  By  Mrs.  RICHARD  BURTON.  With 
Photographic  Portraits  of  Captain  Burton  and  the  Author,  and 
with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Map.  Demy  8vo. 

POEMS.     By  the  Rev.  A.  NORRIS.     Fcap.  8vo.     51. 

LOVE  ME  OR  LOVE  ME  NOT.  By  Mrs.  FRANCIS  G. 
FAITHFULL.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth. 

"  HEALEY,"  a  Romance.     By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL.     3  vols. 
THROSTLETHWAITE,  a  Romance.    By  Susan  Morley.    3  vols. 


New  Poetry. 

RLDS. 

. 

TIMOLEON:    a  Dramatic   Poem.     By  TAMES   RHOADES.     Fcap. 


SONGS    OF    TWO    WORLDS.      Third    Series.      By  a   New 
Writer.     Fcap.  8vo.     $s. 
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